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PREFACE, 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


T72W writers have been more juftly admired 
^ for originality, and grandeur of conception, 
than the celebrated Comte de Buffon. It was 
his lively eloquence that firft refcued Natural 
Hiftory from barbarifm, and rendered it an en- 
gaging and popular ftudy. With concern and 
indignation he beheld the faireft of all the fci- 
ences cramped by artificial fyftems, encumbered 
by a coarfe and obfcure jargon, and disfigured 
by credulity and ignorance. He was determin- 
ed to reftore and decorate the fabric. Royal 
munificence happily feconded his views ; and 
he was entrufted with the direction of the fineft 
cabinet in Europe. His lofty genius burft from 
the fhackles of method ; he caught with ardour 
the varied magnificence of Nature’s plan ; and, 
with a mafterly pencil^ dipt in rich and glowing 
colpurs, he traced' the animated pi^ure. His 
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elegant and fpirited didticn adorns whatever fub^ 
.'eft the treats ; his various and extcnfive learn- 
jng at once pleafes and jnftrufts. His graceful 
turn of fentiments engages our affeftions ; the 
fublimity of his defcriptions commands our ad- 
miration ; and if the exuberance of his fancy 
has fomeiimes laid him open to cenfure, we are 
difpofed to overlook his errors for the brilliancy 
of his coinpofition. 

I-Iis Theory of th.e Earth was firft publilhed 
In 1744; his ITulcry of Man foon followed j 
but that of Quadrupeds was not completed till 
1767. The I-Iiftory of Birds was next to be 
undertaken, a talk attended with peculiar diffi- 
culties. I'he ipecics of Birds are at leaft ten 
times more numerous than thofe of Quadru- 
peds, and are fuhjeft to endlcfs varieties. Their 
mode of life expoi'cs them to the imme- 
diate influence of the leafons ; in a large pro- 
portion of them the migrations to remote cli- 
mates produce important alterations on their 
external appearance ; and their hot tempera- 
ment fometimes perverts their Inflinfts, and 
gives birth to unnatural progeny .that ferve to 
increafe the conluiion. The dirpofitions and 
o:cor-c:ny of Birds are in a great meafure re- 
moved from obfervation ; and our knowledge, 
vv'f h regard to them, is neceffarily fcanty and 
inn erfeft. But M. de Buifon was not to be 
tl' IS rred by the difficulty and extent oi the 
undertaking:. The correlpohdonts of the king’s 
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cabinet continued to tranfmit numerous coiriJ^ 
munications, and fpecimens from ail parts ol 
the world. Above eighty artilts were under 
the diredfion of the younger M. Daubenton, 
employed five years in the drawing, engraving, 
and colcuringi of upWatds of a tboufand Birds. 
But the commencement of the woi*k which 
thefe were intended to illuftrate wa.s delayed 
twq. years, by reafon of a fevere and tedious 
indifpofition, which during that fpace afflldted 
the excellent Naturalift. And after he had re- 
covered his health, he refledbed that at his ad- 
vanced period of life he could not reafonably 
e.xpedl to be able to accomplifh the Hiftory of 
Birds, and alfo that of Minerals, in vrhich he 
had already made feme advances. He judged 
it expedient therefore to have recourfe to the 
afliftance of his friends ; and he was peculiarly 
fortunate in the choice of the learned and elo- 
quent M. Gueneau de Montbeillard, who cheer- 
fully undertook the laborious talk, and compof- 
ed the greateft part of the two firft volumes of 
the Hiftor-y of Birds, which appeared in 1771, 
under the name however of M. de Buifon. In 
his complexion of thought and mode of ex- 
pfeffion, M. de Montbeillard followed fo clofely 
his illuftrious affbeiate, that the Public could 
not perceive any change. It was now proper 
to throw off the malk ; and in the publication 
of the four fubfequent volumes, each author 
prefixed his name to his own articles. The 
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(third volume was nearly printed when new af- 
iiftance was received from the communications 
of James Bruce, Efq. of Kinnaird. That ac- 
compHftied and adventurous traveller in hig 
return from AbyjQinia pafled forae days with 
M. de Bufibn at Paris. The Count was filled 
with admiration on feeing the numerous and 
elegant drawings which Mr. Bruce had made 
of natural objedls ; and on feveral occafions he 
mentions the explorer of the fource of the Nile 
in terms the moft flattering and refpeftful. Af- 
ter the publication of the fixth volume in 1781, 
M. de Montbeillard was defirous of devoting the 
whole of his leifure in compofing the Hiftory of 
Infects, which had become his favourite ftudy. 
The three remaining volumes were therefore 
written by M. de Bufibn himfelf ; though he 
acknowledges that the Abbe Bexon had collefl:- 
ed the nomenclature, formed moft of the de- 
fcriptions, and communicated feveral important 
hints. The work was completed in 1783 ; and 
as only a few copies of the Illumined Plates 
were on fale, and thefe extremely coftly, a fmall 
fet of engravings were made to accommodate 
ordinary purchafers. M. de BufFon had about 
the fame time finifhed his Hiftory of Minerals. 
He now entertained views of compofing the 
Hiftory of Vegetables, in which delightful^ fub- 
jedi his ingenuity; his tafte, and his erudition, 
eminently qualified him to fhine ; but unfortu- 
nately fo?r the Public the proje«ft was defeated 
a 
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tiy the death of that great man on the 1 6th 0# 
April 1788. / 

To expatiate on the advantages arifing ffoni 
an acquaintance with Natural Hiftory might be 
deemed unneceflary. It affords an elegant and 
rational fpecies of enterfeiinment ; and as it re*» 
quires no previous courfe of ftudy, it feems ad- 
mirably fitted to captivate the minds of youth* 
and to fix their attention. It difpels many early 
prejudices, raifes and warms their opening fancy* 
enlarges the circle of their ideas* and leads by 
eafy and flowery fteps to the purfuit of the ab- 
ftrufer fciences* It conveys ufeful and intereft- 
ing information refpedling the fituation of the va- 
rious countries* their climate, their produftions* 
and the manners and oeconomy of the inhabit- 
ants. But above all, the contemplation of that 
order and defign, fo confpicuous in the works of 
Nature, allays the ftormy paffions, eleVates the 
foul to virtue and happinefs* and exhibits thef 
moft enchanting profped;s of that wifdom and 
power which, upholds and conducts the uni- 
verfe. 

Books of 'Natural Hiftory fcem* more than 
any others, to require tranflation. They muft 
unavoidably abound with uncommon words and 
plirafes* which frequently create difficulties even 
to proficients in the language 5 the vivacity of 
the imprelfion is at any mte weakened j and the 
reading* iuftead of fafcinating by the pleafure 
which it is calculated to afford, degenerates per- 
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haps into an irkfome talk. The names of qua- 
'^rupeds, of birds, of fiQies, of infects, and rep- 
tiles, of plants, and of minerals, are befides hard- 
ly ever explained accurately in di£lionaries, and are 
frequently omitted altogether. There are many 
perfons who might be deterred by the expence 
from purchaling the original, or who, from their 
fituation and circumftances in life, have not had 
leifure or opportunities of acquiring a compe- 
tent knowledge of the language in which it is 
compofed. To accommodate this numerous clafs 
of readers, to increal’e the circulation of ufeful 
and popular works, is the chief objc£t of tranf- 
lation. A diffufion of taftc and information 
forms thediflinguifhing feature of our own times. 
Men of a gloomy or fplenetic temper may de- 
claim againft the frivoloufncfs of the age : to 
decry the prefent and extol the part, is indeed 
an inveterate, an incurable malady. Other 
periods have produced great and Ihining cha- 
railers, who foared above the prejudices and 
narrow views of their contemporaries. But a 
liberality of fentiment, unknown to our rude 
forefathers, now generally prevails i the fweeteft 
of all the virtues, an.d that which contributes 
the moft to alleviate the ills and heighten the 
joys of life, humanity and fellow-feeling, has ihed 
its lovely influence on all ranks; and never did 
•the fun behold fuph a large portion of mahkind 
-fo enlightened, fo refpe£table, and fo happy. 

The 
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The great expence attending the pulillcatlon^ 
of an extejvfive work, adorned with numerou# 
plates, has long prevented BufFon’s Natural Hif- 
tory from appearing in an Engiilh drefs. It is 
only a fev/ years fince a tranflation of the firfl: part 
was given by Mr. SmolHe of Edinburgh ; and 
the favourable reception which this has met 
vrith, attefts fuiTicieatly its merit. But that gen- 
tleman has not cliofcn to complete the talk. The 
Hiftory of Minerals indeed, though replete with 
curious and often folid information, is addrefled 
to a narrow circle of readers. But the Hiftory 
of Birds poUeftes every quality that could re- 
commend it to the public : it exhibits a clear and 
comprehenfive view of the knowledge acquired 
in Ornithology, I’cattercd through a multiplicity 
of volumes and in various languages ; it tlifcufles 
and elucidates, with critical accuracy, the nu- 
merous controverted points ; it reduces the whole 
to fimplicify, order, and elegance ; and, by large 
additions of valuable matter, it greatly extends 
the bounds of the fcicnce. 

In tranftating this work, I have ftudied to 
transfufe the fpirit of the author into our 
language. I was aware of the tendency to 
adopt foreign idioms, and I was folicitous to 
avoid that cenfure. Flow far I have fuc- 
ceeded, the public will judge. Zoological de- 
feriptions aim not only at perfpicuity, but re- 
quire the moft minute accuracy ; in fuch parts, 
therefore, where the fubjed aflumes a loftier 
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^tone, I |jave ftuck clofe to the original. I havd 
endeavoured to obferve a correfponding elevation 
of ftyle. There are fome fprightly turns in the 
French which the mafculine character of our Ian-* 
guage will not admit j but thefe inferior beauties 
are amply compenfated by the ftrength and dig-^ 
nity of its expreflion. The philofophy likewife 
of that ingenious people has a certain dilFufe 
fuperficial cart, not altogether fuited to the manly 
fenfe of the Britilh nation. Thetranflator ftiould 
have a regard to thetafteof his countrymen whom 
he addredes j and, on proper occafions, he may* 
with advantage, be permitted to abridge and 
condcnfe. 

1 have dtfcovered in the text a few inaccu- 
racies which I have taken the liberty to correct* 
A few notes which I have lubjoined, will ferve' 
to elucidate the palTages. I have conftilted the 
lateft authors who have either written exprefsly 
on Ornithology, or who have occafionally 
handled the fubje£t ; and the additions which 
I have thereby been enabled to make, will, I truft^ 
prove not unacceptable. I have bellowed par- 
ticular attention to the nomenclature, which it 
is the principal aim of fyflems to fix and afcer- 
tain. Thefe produflions will, no doubt, rank 
very low in the eftimation of the philofopher; 
yet they mull Hill be regarded as ufeful helps to- 
wards the ftudy of .Natural Hiftory. It wa's the 
want of them that fo often occafions fnch ob- 
fcurity and uncertainty in the writings of the 
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• ancient naturalifts. If to dlfcoverthe name of an* 
animal or a vegetable, we were obliged to fearcH 
over and compare a whole feries of defcriptlons, 
the fatigue would be intolerable. No perfon 
objects to a didionary, becaufe the words follow 
alphabetically, and not ‘according to their gra- 
dation of meaning. If by means of arrange-* 
ment, how artificial foever, we can, from a few 
obvious charaders, refer an objed fucceffively to 
its order, its genus, and its fpccies, we (hall trace 
out its name, and thence learn its properties with 
cafe and pleafure ; and even though contiguous 
divifions always run into one another, the num- 
ber of poffible trials is at any rate much limited, 
and the labour of the inveftigation abridged. 
To complete Natural Hiftory requires the union 
of Buffon and Linnaeus. With this view there- 
fore, I have given an abftrad of the Linnaian 
claffification of Birds frorti the laft edition of his 
Syjlcma Nature ^ by Gmelin, in 1788; and to 
each article of the work I have joined his names 
and fynonyms, with a tranflation of the fpecific 
charader. .Moft of the other additions I owe 
to Mr. Latham, and particularly to Mr. Pennant : 

J (hould be ungrateful did I not acknowledge the 
aflifiance which I have received from the vari- 
ous and entertaining works of this amiable na- 
turalift. 

• ^ 

But notwithftanding the pJiins which I havt 
beftowed to render this work completCyl deliver 
it to the public with the anxiety that tjaturally 
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^accompanies a firft attempt. It is compofed at 
sn early period of life, and in the retirement of 
the country. Some inaccuracies and blemifhes 
may have eluded my attention. Motives of pru- 
dence will determine me to withhold my name : 
for hard is the lot of the tranflator ; his humble 
toil is commonly beheld with difdain ; and the 
utmoft he can expe£t is to efcape cenfure. This 
fupercilious treatment has already occafioned 
pernicious effedls. Men of fuperior talents have 
generally deferted a path that leads neither to 
honour nor emolument. Hence the purity of 
our language’ has been violated by an Inundation 
of vicious and foreign idioms, and tranflations 
have often been written, that really merit con- 
tempt. Should the public alfo frown upon wy 
labours, I lhall at lead confole myfclf with the 
hope, that the experience of maturer years may 
correct my errors. But if it will deign to re- 
ceive this work with indulgence (this is all that I 
intreat), the approbation will animate my exer- 
tions and heighten my enjoyments. 
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T II E word Nature has in all languages 
two very different acceptations. It de- 
notes either that Being, to the operation of 
which we ufually afcribe the chain of cffeifis 
that conftitute the phrcnomena of the univerfe ; 
or it fignifies the aggregate of the qualities im- 
planted in man, or in the various quadrupeds, 
and birds, &c. It is a6live nature that, Ramp- 
ing their pecujiar charadters, thus forms pajjlve 
nature ; whence are derived the hiftinils of ani- 
mals, their habits^ and their faculties. We have 
in a former work treated of the nature of Man 
suid the Quadrupeds ; that of Birds now de- 
mands our attention t and though the fubjedl 
is, in many refpe<Rs, more obfeure, %e fliall 
endeavour to feledi the' diferifninating features, 
and to place them in the proper point of view. 
VOL. I. B . Per- 
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Pei'Cfption, or rather the faculty of feeling j 
• inftin£t; which refults from it ; and talent, which 
tonlifts in the habitual *exercife of the natural 
powers j are widely diftinguiflied in different 
beings. Thefe intimate qualities depend upon 
organization in general, and efpecially upon 
that of the fenfes : they are not only propor- 
tioned to the degree of the perfe£bion of thefe ; 
they have alfo a relation to the order of fuperi- 
oriry that is eftablifhcd. In man, for inftance, 
the feufe of touch is more exquifite than in all 
other animals in thefe, on the contrary, fmell 
is more perfed: than in man : for touch is the 
foundation of knowledge, and fmell isa only the 
fource of perception. But, as few perfons dif- 
tinguifli nicely the fliades that difcriminate be- 
tween ideas and fenfations, knowledge and per- 
ception, reafon and inftind, we fhall fet afide 
■what are termed ratiocination^ difcernment^ and 
judgment ; and we fhall only confxder the differ- 
ent combinations of fimple perception, and en- 
deavour to invcfligate the caufes of that diver- 
fity of inftind, which, though infinitely varied 
in the immenfe number of fpecies, . leems more 
conftant, more uniform, and more regular, and 
lefs fubjed to caprice and error, than reafon in 
the fingle fpecies which boafts the poffeffion .^if 
it. 

In comparing the fenfes, which are the pri-« 
roary povrers that readily excite and impel the 
inftind in all animals, we find that of fight to 

be 
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be more extended, more acute, more accurate,, 
and more diftin£l in the birds in general, thaij 
in the quadrupeds : I fay in general, for there 
are fome birds, fuch as the owls, that have left 
clear vifion than the quadrupeds ; but this, in 
fadt, refults from the exceflive fenfibility of the 
eye, which, though it cannot fupport the glare 
of noon-day, diftinguifhes nicely objedls in the 
glimmering of the evening. In all birds the or- 
gan of fight is furniflied with two membranes, 
an external and internal, additional to thofe 
which occur in man : the former % or external 
membrane, is placed in the large angle of the 
eye, and*is a fecond and more tranfparent eye- 
lid, whofe motions too are directed at pleafure, 
and whofe ufe is to clear and poiifii the cornea : 
it ferves alfo to temper the excefs of light, and 
confequentiy to adjuli the quantity admitted, to 
the extreme delicacy of the organ ; the f other 

is 

* This Interna! eycAid fmemirana tans J occurs in feveral 
quadrupeds ; but in trtoft of them it is not moveable as in birds, 

f Jn the eyes of a turkey cock, the optic nerve, which was 
fituated very near the fide> after perforating the fclerotic and cho- 
roid coats, fpread into a round fpace, from the circUmfermce of 
which a number of black filaments were font off to form by their 

union a membrane which is found all birds. ** In the eyes 

of the oitrich, the optic nerve, after perforating the fclerotic and 
choroid coats, was dilated into a fort of funnel of a llmilar fubllvincc : 
this funnel is not\ommonly round in birds, where we have aimed 
always found the extremity of thej optici nerve flattened and com- 
prefled within the eye : from thk funnel a folded memlrrane rook 
its origin, forming a fort of purfe that drew to a point. This purfe, 
which was fix lines broad at the bafe, where it grew out of the op* 
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is fituated at the bottom of the eye, and appears 
Vo be an expanfion of the optic nerve, which, 
receiving more immediately the imprellions of 
the rays, muft be much more ienfible than in 
other animals ; and hence the light is in birds 
vaftly more perfedl, and embraces a wider range. 
A Iparrow-hawk, while he hovers in the air, 
efpies a lark fitting on a clod, though at twenty 
times the diftance at which a man or dog could 
perceive it, A kite which foars to fo amazing 
a height as totally to vanilh from our fight, yet 
diftinguillies the fmall lizards, field-mice, birds, 
&c. and from this lofty ftation he fele€ts what 
he deftines to be vidims of his rapine. *^But this 
prodigious extent of vifion is accompanied like- 
wife with an equal accuracy and clearnefs ; for 
the eye can dilate or contraiSl, can be lhaded or 
uncovered, deprelTed or made protuberant, and 
thus it will readily afliime the precife form fuited 
to the quantity of light and the diftance of the 
obje<3:. 

Sight has a reference alfo to motion and 
fpace ; and, if birds trace the moft rapid courfe, 
we might expe^b them to poflefs in a fuperior 
degree that fenfe which is proper to guide and 
direct their flight. If Nature, while fhe endow- 
ed them with great agility and vaft mufcular 


tic nerve* was blaclc, and feemed imbued, and quite penetrated by 
that colour* which ou the choroid is only fpread, and may be rub- 
bed oif with the fingers/’ Memoins pour Jev'vir a PHiJl. Amm..- 
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ftrength, had formed them fliort-fighted, their 
latent powers would have availed them nq- 
thing ; and the danger of dalhing againft every 
intervening obftacle would have reprelTed or ex- 
tinguiflied their ardour. Indeed, we may con^ 
fider the celerity with which an animal moves, 
as the juft indication of the perfedlion of its vi- 
lion. A bird, for inftance, that fhoots fwiftly 
through the air, muft undoubtedly fee better 
than one which flowly defcribes a waving tradl. 
Among the quadrupeds too, the Jloths have their 
eyes enveloped, and their fight is limited. 

The idea of motion, and all the other ideas 
which accompany or flow from it, fuch as thofe 
of relative velocities, of the extent of country, of 
the proportional height of eminences, and of the 
various inequalities that prevail on the furface, 
are, therefore, more precife in birds, and occupy 
a larger fhare of their conceptions than in qua- 
drupeds. Nature would feem to have pointed 
out this fuperiority of vifion by the more con- 
fpicuous and more elaborate ftrudture of its or- 
gan ; for in birds the eye is larger in proportion 
to the bulk of the head than in quadrupeds * ; 

* ** The ball of the eye In a female eagle was, at its greateil 
width, an inch and half in diameter; that of the male was three 
IjjHes lefs/’ Mem* pour fer-i^ir a VHifi* des Animaux. 

The ball of the ibis* eye was fix lines in diameter. 

The ^ye of the fiork four times larger. Idem, 

The4)all of the cafibwary*s eye was four times larger than its 
corneuy being an inch and half in diameter, though the cornea was^ 
only three lines. Idem, 
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it is affo more delicate and more finely fafliion- 
'ed, and the impreffions which it receives mufl 
excite more vivid ideas. 

Another caufe of the difference between th« 
inflincls of birds and of quadrupeds, is the na- 
ture of the element in which they live. Tht 
birds know better than man, perhaps, all the de- 
grees of refiftance of the air, its temperature a 
different heights, its relative denfity, lice. The) 
forefee more than us, they indicate better than 
our barometers or therm-ometers, the changes 
which happen in ih;it voi ible fluid. Often have 
they firugglv.i ngaiiui the violence of the wind, 
and oftener have they borrowed its aid. The 
eagle, foaring above the clouds *, can quickly 
efcape from the feene of the ftorm to the region 
of calm, and there enjoy a ferene firy and a 
bright fun, while the other animals below are 
involved in darknefs, and expofed to all the 
fury of the tempeft. In twenty-four hours it 
can change its climate, and failing over the dif- 
ferent countries, it will form a pidure which 
exceeds the powers of our imagination. Our 
bird’s-eye views, of which the accurate execution 
is fo tedious and fo difficult, give very imperfed 

^ It caui be proved that the eagle, and other biids of lofty flight, 
can rife perpendicularly above the clouds; for they frequently mount 
entirely out of our flght. But in day-light an objed ccafes to be 
rifible when it exceeds 3,436 times it 3 diameter ; if, therefore, the 
extent of the bird be fiv 5 feet, it will be fecn at the height of 1 7 , 1 80 
. feet, or above three miles » 
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notions of the relative inequality of the furfaces 
which they reprefent. But birds can chufe the 
proper ftations, can fucceffively traverfe the field 
in all diretlions, and with one glance compre- 
hend the whole. The quadruped knows only 
the fpot where it feeds; its valley, its moun- 
tain, or its plain ; it has no conception of the 
expanfe of furface, no idea of immenfe dif- 
tances, and no defire to pufh forward its ex- 
curfions. Hence remote journies and migra- 
tions are as rare among the quadrupeds as they 
are frequent among the birds. It is this defire, 
founded on their acquaintance with foreign 
countries, on the confeioufnefs of their expedi- 
tious courfe, and on their forefight of the 
changes that will happen in the atmofphere and 
of the revolution of feafons, that prompt them to 
retire together, and by common confent. When 
their food begins to grow fcarce, when, as the 
cold or the heat incommodes them, they re- 
folve on their retreat, the parents collect; their 
young, and the different families alfemble and 
communicate their views to the unexperienced ; 
and the whole body, ftrengthened by their num- 
bers, and actuated by the fame common mo- 
tives, wing their journey to fome diftant land. 

This propenfity to migration, which recurs 
every fpring and autumn, is a fort of violent 
longing, w'hich, even in captive birds, burfts out 
in fymptoins of reftlefs and uneafy fenfations. 
We (hall, at the article of the Quail, give a detail 

B 4 of 
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of ob'fervations on tins fubje<9: ; from which it 
will appear, that this propenfity is one of their 
moft powerful inftinQs ; and that, though they 
ufually remain tranquil in their prifon, they 
make every exertion at thofe periods to regain 
their liberty, and join their companions. — But 
the circumftances which attend migration vary 
in different birds ; and, before we enter into the 
full difcuflion which that fuhjedf merits, w'e 
flrall purfue our inveftigation of the caufes that 
form and modify their inflindls. 

Man is eminently fuperior to all the animals 
in the fenfe of touch, perhaps too in that of 
tafte ; but he is inferior to moft of them in the 
other three fenfes. When we compare the ani- 
mals with each other, we foon perceive that 
frnell in general is more acute among the qua- 
drupeds than among the birds ; for though we 
fpeak of the fcent of the crow, of the vulture, &c. 
it undoubtedly obtains in a much lower degree ; 
and we might be convinced of this by merely 
examining the ftru(3;ure of the organ. In moft 
of the winged tribes, the external noftrils are 
wanting, and the effluvia, which excite the fen- 
falion, have accefs only to the du<ft leading from 
the palate * : and even in thofe where the or- 
gan is difclofed, the nerves, which take their 
origin from it, are far from being fo numerous, 
fo large, or fo expanded, as in the quadruped. 

t 

* Hift. dc I’Acad, des Scicnccsj, tome i. p. 430. 
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We may therefore regard touch in man, Tmell 
• in the quadruped, fight in the bird, as the three 
inoft perfedt fenfes, and which influence the* 
general charadter. 

Next to fight, the moft perfedl of the fenfes 
in Ijiirds is hearing, which is even fuperior 
to that of the quadrupeds. We perceive with 
what facility they retain and repeat tones, fuc- 
ceffions of notes, and even difcourfc ; we de- 
light to liften to their unwearied fongs, to the 
inceflant warbling of their happy loves. Their 
car and throat are more dudtile and more power- 
ful than in other animals. Moft of the qua- 
drupeds are habitually filent ; and their voice, 
which is feldom heard, is almoft always harflr 
and difagreeable. In birds it is fweet, pleafant, 
and melodious. There are fomc fpecics, indeed, 
in which the notes feem unfupportable, efpeci- 
ally if compared w'iih thofe of others ; but thefe 
are few in number, and comprehend the large 
kinds, which Nature, beftowing on them hoarfe 
loud cries, fuited to their bulk, w'ould incline 
to treat like quadrupeds. A peacock, which is 
not the hundredth part of the fize of an ox, 
may be heard farther ; the nightingale could fill 
a wider Ipace with its mufic than the human 
voice : this prodigious extent, and the great 
powers of their organs of found, depend entirely 
on the ftru£ture ; but that their fong fhould be 
coatiilued and fupported, refults folely from their 

internal 
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internal emotions. Thefe two circumftanccs 
ought to be confidered feparately. 

The pedioral mufcles are more flefhy and 
much ftronger in birds than in man or the 
quadrupeds, and their adion is immenfely 
greater. Their wings are broad and light, com- 
pofed of thin hollow bones, and conneded by 
powerful tendons. The eafe with which birds 
fly, the celerity of their courfe, and even their 
power of direding it upwards or downwards, 
depend on the proportion of the impelling fur- 
face to the mafs of the body. When they are 
ponderous, and the wings and tail at the fame 
time fliort, like the buftard, the caffowary, or 
the oftrich, they can hardly rife from the 
ground. 

The windpipe is wider and ftronger in birds 
than in quadrupeds, and ufually terminates be- 
low in a large cavity that augments the found. 
The lungs too have greater extent, and fend ofF 
many appendices which form air-bags, that at 
once alfift the motion, by rendering the body 
fpecifically lighter, and give additional force to 
the voice. A little production of the cartilage 
of the trachea in the howling baboon which is 
a quadruped of a middle fize only, and of the or- 
dinary ftruClure, has enabled it to fcream almoft 
without intermiffion, and fo loud, as to be heard 

mofe than a league’s diftance : but in -buds, 

■ ■ 

* Simla Brel zcbut. Ltmt* 
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the formation of the thorax, of the lungs, and 
of all the organs conne^Ied with thefe, feems 
exprefsly calculated to give force and duration 
to their utterance ; and the eff'edl mull; be pro- 
portionally greater 

There is another circumftance which evinces 
that birds have a prodigious power of voice : 
the cries of many fpecies are uttered in the 
liigher regions of the atmofpherc, where the 
rarity of the medium muft confequently w'eaken 
the effedt. That the rarefadion of the air di- 
miniihes founds is well afeertained from pneu- 
matical expei iments ; and I can add, from my 
own oblervation, that, even in the open air, a 
fenfible difference in this refped may be per- 
ceived. I have often fpent whole days in the 
forefts, where I was obliged to liften clofely to 

♦ In molt water-fowls, which have a very ftrong voice, the 
trachea reverberates the found ; for x\\c glottis is placed below ir> 
and not above it, as in man. ColL Acad. Part, Fr. feme i. 496.— 
7'he fame is the cafe in the cock. HijL dcVAcad, tome u. 7. In 
birds, eipeciaily ducks and other water-ibwls, the organs of voice 
conhft of an internal larynx placed where the trachea arteria parts ; 
of two membranous pipes which communicate below with the two 
Srft branches of ‘the trachea % of many Icmilunar membranes^ dif- 
pofed one above another in the principal branches of the fiejfhy 
lungs, and which, occupying only one half of their cavity, allow 
a free exit to the air ; of other meipbranes placed in various po. 
fitions, both in the middle and in the lower part of the trachea ; 
and laftly, of a membrane, of more or lefs folidity, fituated ai- 
med tranfyerfely between the two branches of the lunula^ which 
terminates a cavity that con flan tly occurs in the upper and inter- 
nal part* of the bread. Mem, de P Acad, des Sciences, anne 1753. 

the 
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the tliftant cries of the clogs, or fhouts of the 
hunters ; I uniformly found that the fame iioifes' 
’ were much lefs audible during the heat of the 
day, between ten and four o’clock, than In the 
evening, and particularly in the night, whofe 
ftillnefs would make hardly any alteration, firice 
in thefe fequcftercd fcenes there is nothing to 
difturb the harmony but the flight buzz of in- 
fects and the chirping of fome birds. I have 
oblerved a fimilar difference between the frofty 
days in winter and the heats of furumer. This 
can be imputed only to the variation in the 
denfity of the air. Indeed, the difference feems 
to be fo great, that I have often been unable to 
diftinguifli in mid-day, at the diftance of fix 
hundred paces, the fame voice which I could, at 
fix o’clock in the morning or evening, hear at 
that of twelve or fifteen hundred paces. — A bird 
may rife at leaft to the height of feventeen 
thoufand feet, for it is there juft vifible. A 
flock of feveral hundred ftorks, geefc, or ducks, 
muft mount ftill higher, fince, notwithftanding 
the fpace which they occupy, they foar alnioft 
out of fight. If the cry of birds, therefore may 
be heard from an altitude of above a league, 
W'e may reckon it at leaft four times as power- 
ful as that of men or quadrupeds, which is not 
audible at more than half a league’s diftance on 
the furface. But this eftimation is even too 
low : for, befide the diffipation of force to be 
attributed to the caufe already affignecl, the 

found 
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found is propagated in the higher regions as 
from a centre in all dire<5tions, and only a part 
of it reaches the ground j but, when made at 
the furface, the aerial waves are reflected as they 
roll along, and the lateral and vertical efre<5l is 
augmented. It is hence that a perfon on the 
top of a tower hears one better at the bottom, 
than the perfon below hears from above. 

Sweetnefs of voice and melody of fong are 
qualities which in birds are partly natural, part- 
ly acquired. Their great facility In catching 
and repeating founds enables them not only to 
borrow from each other, but often to copy the 
inflexions and tones of the human voice, and 
of our mufcal inftruraents. Is it not fingiilar, 
that in all populous and civilized countries, mofl: 
of the birds chant delightful airs, while, in the 
extenflve delerts of Africa and America, inha- 
bited by roving lavages, the winged tribes utter 
only harfli and dlfcordant cries, and but a few 
fpecies have any claim to melody ? MufI: this 
difterence be imputed to the diflereuce of cli-. 
pnate alone ? The extremes of cold and heat 
operate indeed great changes on the nature of 
animals, and often form externally permanciit 
charadfers and vivid colours. The quadrupeds 
of which the garb is variegated, fpotted, or 
ftriped, fuch as the panthers, the leopards, the 
zebras, and the civets, are all natives of the 
hotteft •climates. All the birds of the tropical 
regions Iparkle with the mofl glo\«ing tints, 
9 . while 
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while thofe of the temperate countries are ftain- 
ed with lighter and fofter fhades. Of the three' 
hundred fpecies that may be reckoned belong- 
ing to our climates, the peacock, the common 
cock, the golden oriole, the king-fiflier, and the 
goldfinch, only can be celebrated for the va- 
riety of their colours ; but Nature would feem 
to have exhaufted all the rich hues of the uni- 
verfe on the plumage of tlse birds of America, 
of Africa, and of India. Thefe quadrupeds, 
clothed in the moft fplcndid robes, thefe birds 
attired in the richeft plumage, utter at the fame 
time hoarfe, grating, or even terrible cries. 
Climate has no doubt a principal fhare in this 
phsenomenon ; but does not the influence of 
man contribute alfo to the elfe£l? In all the do- 
meflicated animals, the colours never heighten, 
but grow fofter and fainter : many examples oc- 
cur among the quadrupeds ; and cocks and 
pigeons are flill more variegated than dogs or 
horfes. The real alteration which the human 
powers have produced on nature, exceeds our 
fondefl; imagination; the whole face of the, 
globe is changed ; the milder animals are tamed 
and fuhdued, and the more ferocious are re- 
prefl'ed and extirpated. 'I’hcy imitate our man- 
ners ; they adopt our fentiments ; and, under 
our tuitk)n, their facvilties expand. In the ftate 
of nature, tlie dog has the fame qualities and 
difpofitions, thougli in an inferior degree, with 
the tiger, the leopard, or the lion j for the 

character 
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character of the carnivorous tribe refults folely 
.from the acutenefs of their fmell and taile : but 
education has molUiied his original ferocity,* 
improved his fagacity, and rendered him the 
companion and aflbciate of man. 

Our influence is fmaller on the birds than on. 
the quadrupeds, becaufe' their nature is more 
diflerent from our own, and becaufe they are 
lefs fubmiffive and lefs fufceptible of attachment- 
Thofe we call domejllcy are only prifoners, 
which, but for propagating, are ufelefs during 
their lives ; they are victims, multiplied without 
trouble, and facrificed without regret. As their 
iriftinds arc totally unrelated to our own, Vv^e 
find it impoffible to inftil our feritiments; and 
their education is merely mechanical. A bird, 
whofe ear is delicate, and wliofe voice is flex- 
ible, liflens to difeourfe, and foon learns to re- 
peat the w'ords, but without feeling their force. 
Some have indeed been taugln to hunt and 
fetch game ; fame have been trained to fondle 
their inftru£lor : but thefe fentiments are in- 
finitely below what we communicate fo readily 
to the quadrupeds. What comparifon betweeit 
the attachment' of a dog, and the familiarity of 
a canary bird between the underflanding of 
an elephant, and the fagacity of an oftrich ? 

The natural tones of birds, fetting alidc 
thofe derived from education, exprefs the vari- 
ous modifications of pafiion ; they change even 
according to the diflerent times or circum- 

(lances. 
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fiances. The females are much more filent than 
the males ; they have cries of pain or fear, mur- ' 
'murs of inquietude or folkitude,' efpecially for 
their young j blit fong is generally withheld 
from them. In the male it fprings from fweet 
emotion, froni tender defire ; the canary in his 
cage, the greenfinch in the fields, the oriole in 
the woods, chant their loves with a fonorous 
voice, and their mates reply in feeble notes of 
confent. The nightingale, when he lirft ar- 
rives in the fpring, is filent; he begins in 
faultering unfrequent airs : it is not until the 
dam fits on her eggs, that lie pours out the warm 
melody of his heart : then he relieves and 
foothes her tedious incubation ; then he re- 
doubles his careffes, and w'arbles more patheti- 
cally his amorous tale. And what proves that 
love is among birds the real fource of their mu- 
lic is, that, after the breeding feafon is over, it 
either ceafes entirely, or lofes its fweetnefs. 

This melody, %v!iich is each year Renewed, and 
which lafts only two or three months during the 
feafon of love, and changes into.harfh low notes^ 
on the fubfidence of that paffioa, indicates a 
phyfical relation between the organs of genera- 
tion and thofc of voice, which is moll confpicu- 
ous in birds. It is well known that the articu- 
lation is never confirmed in the human fpecles 
before the age of puberty ; and that the bellow- 
ing of quadrupeds becomes tremendous when 
they are ailuated by their fiery lufts. The re- 
pletion ^ 
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pletion of the fpermatic veffels Irritates the'parts 
of generation, and by fympathy afiedis the 
throat. Hence the growth of the beard, the» 
forming of the voice, and the extenfion of the 
genital organ in the male ; the fwell of the 
breafiis, and the expanfion of the glandulous bo- 
dies in the female. In birds the changes are more 
confiderable ; not only arc thefe parts flimulated 
or altered j after being in appearance entirely dc- 
ftroyed, they are even renovated by the opera- 
tion of the fame caufes. The tefticles, which in 
man and moft of the quadrupeds remain nearly 
the fame at all times, contraifl and wafte almoft 
entirely away in birds after the breeding feafon 
is over, and on its return they expand to a fize 
that even appears difproporti'oned. It would be 
curious to difeover if there is not fome new pro- 
du<3;Ion in the organs of the voice, correfponding 
to this fwell in the parts of generation. 

Man feems even to have given a du'e<fl:Ion to 
love, that appetite which Nature has the moft 
deeply implanted in the animal frame. The 
domeftic quadrupeds and birds are almoft con- 
ftantly in feafon, while thofe which roam in 
perfedl freedom are only at certain ftated times 
ftiraulated by the ardour of paffion. The cock, 
the pigeon, and the duck, have, equally with th.e 
horfe, the ram, and the dog, undergone this im- 
portant change of conftitution. . 

But the birds excel the other animals In the 
powers of generation, and in their aptitude h r 

VOL. r, c motion. 
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motion. Many fpecies fcarcely reft a finglc mo-^ 
^ ment, and the rapacious tribes purfue their prey' 
without halting or turning afide, while the qua- 
drupeds need to be frequently recruited. — -To 
give fome idea of the rapidity and continuance 
of the flight of birds, let us compare it with the 
celerity of the fleeteft land-animals. The ftag, 
the rein-deer, and the elk, can travel forty 
leagues a-day j the rein-deer can draw its fledge 
at the rate of thirty leagues for feveral Hays. 
The camel can perform a journey of three hun- 
dred leagues in eight days. The choiceft race- 
liorfe can run a league in fix or feven minutes ; 
but he foon flackens his career, and could not 
long fupport fuch an exertion. I have elfewhere 
mentioned the inftance of an Englifliman who 
rode fixty-two leagues in eleven hours and 
thirty-two minutes, changing horfes twenty- one 
times : fo that the heft horfc could not travel more 
than four leagues in an hour, or thirty leagues 
in a day. But the motion of birds is vaftly 
fwifter : an eagle, W'hofe diameter exceeds four 
feet, rifes out of fight in lefs than three minutes, 
and therefore muft fly more than 3,500 yards 
in one minute, or twenty leagues in an hour. 
At this rate, a bird would eafily perform a jour- 
ney of two hundred leagues in a day, fince ten 
hours would be fufficient, which would allow 
frequent halts', and the whole night for repofe. 
Our fwallows, and other migratory birds, might 
therefore reach the equator in feven or eight 

7 days. 
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days. Adanfon faw on the coaft of Senegal 
fwallovvs that had arrived on the ninth of 0 £lo- 
ber ; that is, eight or nine days after their depar*- 
ture from Europe Pietro della Valle fays, 
that in Pcrfia 'f' the meflenger-pigeon travels as 
far in a Tingle day as a man can go a-foot in fix 
days.. It is a well-knovvn ftory, that a falcon of 
Henry II. which flew after a little buftard aC 
Fontainbleau, was caught next morning at Mal- 
ta, and recognized by the ring which it wore 4 ^ 
A Canary falcon, fent to the duke of Lerma, 
returned in fixteen hours from Aadalufia to the 
ifland of Teneriffe, a diflance of two hundred 
and fifty leagues. Sir Plans Sloane |j allures us, 
that at Barbadoes the gulls make excurfions in 
flocks to the diftance of more than tv/o hundred 
miles, and return the fame day. Taking all 
thefe fiidtvS together, I think we may conclude 
that a bird of vigorous wing could every day 
pafs through four or five times more Ipace than 
the fleeteft quadruped. 

P’very thing confpires to the rapidity of a 
bird’s motion. ; firft, the feathers are very light, 
have a broad furface, and their fhafts are liol- 
low : fecondly, the wings arc convex above and 
concave below ; they are firm and wide fpread, 
and the mufcles v/hich a<3: upon them are power- 

Voyage au Senegal, 

f Voyage de Pietro della Valle. 

X pbfervations of Sir Edmund Scoty, in PurchaE^s Colle^iiori. 

II A Voyage to the Well Iflands^ v/ith their Natu.^ul liilhiry, 
by Sir Hans Sloane- 
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ful : thirdly, the body is proportionally light, for 
the flat bones are thinner than in the quadru- 
peds, and hollow bones have much larger cavi- 
ties. “ The fkeleton of the pelican,” fay the 
anatomifts of the Academy, “ is extremely lights 
not weighing more than twenty-three ounces, 
though it is of confiderable bulk.” This quality 
dimiuiflies tli^ :(pecific gravity of birds. 

Another confequence tvhich feems to refult 
from the texture of the bones, is the longevity 
of birds. In man and the quadrupeds, the pe- 
riod of life feems to be in general regulated by 
the time required to attain the full growth : 
but in birds it follows different proportions ; 
their progrefs is rapid to maturity ; fome run 
as foon as they quit the fhell, and fly fliortly 
afterwards : a cock can copulate when only four 
months old, and yet does not acquire his full 
fize in lefs than a year. Land animals generally 
live fix or feven times as long as they take to 
reach the age of puberty ; but in birds tlie pro- 
portion is ten times greater, for 1 have feen lin- 
nets fourteen or fifteen years old; cocks twenty, 
and parrots above thirty, and they* would pro- 
bably go beyond thefe limits This difference 

* A perfon of veracity aliurcd me, that a parrot la ved at about 
forty years of age, without commerce with any male, at Icai't of its 
own kind.— it is faid,, that a fwan has lived three handled years ; a 
goofe eighty ; and a pelican as many. 7'he eagle and crow are famous 
for longevity. Encyclop fc’nr article Oijhau. — Aldrovandus 
relates, that a pigeon lived twenty -two years, and ceafed to breed 
only the lait iix years. — Willoughby fays, that linnets live fourteen 
year s, and goldfinches twenty -three, 

• I ffiould 
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I Iliould attribute to the foft porous quality of 
’ the bones ; for the general olfification and rigi- 
dity of the fyftem to which animals perpetually* 
tend, determine the boundary of life ; that will 
therefore be prolonged, if the parts want folidity 
and confiftence. It is thus that women arriN^e 
oftener at old age than men ; that birds live 
longer than quadrupeds, and that filhes live 
longer than birds. 

But a more particular inquiry will evince 
that uniformity of plan which prevails through 
nature. The birds, as well as the quadrupeds, 
are carnivorous, or granivorous. In the former 
clafs, tlie ftomach and inteftines are proportion- 
ally fmail ; but thofe of the latter have a craw 
additional, correfponding to the falfe belly in 
ruminating animals, and the capacity of the 
ventricle conipenfates for the unfubllantial qua- 
lity of their deftined food. The granivorous 
birds have alio two Aevu, and a very ftrong 
inufcular ftomach, which ferves to triturate the 
hard fubftances which they fwallow. 

The difpofitions and habits of animals depend 
greatly on 'their original appetites. We may'’ 
therefore compare the eagle, noble and gene- 
rous, to the lion ; the vulture, cruel and 
liable, to the tiger j the kite, the buzzard, the 
crow, which only prowl among carrion and 
garbage, to the hysenas, the wolves, and jackals. 
The falcons, the fparrow-hawks, the gos-hawks, 
and the other birds trained for fport, are analo- 

c 3 . gous 
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gous to the dogs, the foxes, the ounces, and the 
lynxes ; the owls, which prey in the night, re- 
prefent the cats ; the herons, and the cormo- 
rants, which;, live upon fiflr, correfpond to the 
beavers and otters ; and, in their mode of fub- 
fiftcnce, the woodpeckers refemble the ant- 
eaters. The common cock, the peacock, the 
turkey, and all the birds furniflred with a crav/, 
bear a relation to the ox, the fhecp, tlie goat, and 
other ruminating animals. With regard to the 
article of food, birds have a more ample latitude 
than quadrupeds ; fiefh, hdi, the amphibious 
tribes, reptiles, infe<Si;s, fruits, grain, feeds, roots, 
herbs ; in a word, whatever lives or vegetates. 
Nor are they very nice in their choice, but often 
catch indifferently at what they can moft eafily 
obtain. The fenfe of tafle is much lefs acute 
in birds than in quadrupeds ; for, if wc except 
fuch as are carnivorous, their tongue and palate 
are in general hard, and alnioft cartilaginous. 
Smell can alone direct them, and this they pof- 
fefs in an inferior degree. The greater number 
fwallow without tailing, and maflication, which 
conftitutes the chief pleafure in .eating, is en- 
tirdy wanting to them. Hence, on all thefc 
accounts, they are fo little attentive to the felec- 
tion of their food, that they often pcifon them- 
felvcs 

* Parfley, coffee, bitter almonds, &c. prove poifonous ,to hens, 
parrots^ and many other birds, which cat tlicfe fubdances with avi* 
dity when preiented with other food. 


The 
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The attempt is impoflible therefore to diftin- 
’ guiOi the winged tribes according to the nature 
of their aliments. The more conftant and de-^ 
termined appetites of quadrupeds might counte- 
nance fuch a divillon * j but in birds, where the 
tafte is fo irregular, it w^ould be entirely nuga- 
tory. We fee hens, tufkies, and other fowls 
which are called granivorous, eat worms, in- 
feds, and hits of flefli with greater avidity than 
grain. The nightingale, which lives on infeds, 
may be fed with minced meat ; the owls, which 
are naturally carnivorous, often when other prey 
fails, catch night-flies in the dark ; nor is their 
hooked bill, as thofc who deal in final caufes 
maintain, any certain proof that they have a 
decided propenfity for flclh, fince parrots and 
many other birds which feem to prefer grain 

* Frllch, whofe work is in many refpeds valuable, divides all 
birds into twelve clafies. The firll contains thi’ fmall birds ^ ^oith a 
ibnek Jhort hill, ^ojhich fpUt feeds into t-vjo equal fort ions \ tlie iecond 
♦ includes the J/nall birds ^^vtih a fender bill, that eai files and ^xnorms ; 
the third comprehends the black-birds and thmjhcs ; the fourth, the 
nvoLdpcckers, culIccqs, hoopoes, and parrots', the iiith, the jays and 
magpies ; tlic iixth, the rooks and crosses ; the Icvcntli, the diurnal 
birds of prey ; the ciglith, the nodhanial birds^of prey ; tlic ninth, the 

Id and tame foul hy % the tenth, the ^dld and tame pigeons; tiic 
eleventh, the gcejl, ducks, and other fvimming auhtuds ; the tv/clfth, 
the birds nfcbich are fond of nseatcr and 'uce.t places . — —We Cafi'y fee 
that the inllincl of opening feeds in two equal portions ought not 
to be adopted as a charader, fincc in this fame clafs there are birds, 
fuch as the titmice, that do not fjdit them, but pierce and tear them j 
and that, befides, all the birds of this firlt clafs, which are fuppol'ed 
to fubiill folely on feeds, feed like wife on infetSls and worms : it vvai> 
better,* therefore, as Linuccus has done, to join them into one clafs. 

c 4 have 
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have* alfo a hooked bill. The more voracious 
kinds devour filh, toads, and reptiles, when they 
*cannot obtain fielh. Almoft all the birds which 
appear to feed upon grain, were reared by their 
parents with infeds. The arrangement derived 
from the nature of the food is thus totally 
deftitute of foundation. No one charadler 
is fiiiiicient : it requires the combination of 
many. 

Since birds cannot chew, and the mandibles 
which rcprefent the jaws are unprovided with 
teeth, the grains are fwallowed whole, or only 
half-bruifed But the powerful adion of the 
ilomach ferves them inftead of maflication ; 
and the fniall pebbles, which aflift in trituration, 
may be conceived to perform the office of 
teeth +. 

As 

^ prirrots^ and many other birtlsj the upper mandible is 
moveable as well as the under ; whereas in quadrupeds the lower 
jaw only is rnovcrd)Ie. 

f In no animals is the mode of digeftion fo favourable as in 
birds to the fyftcm of trituration. Their gizzard has the proper 
force and direction of fibres; and the voracious kinds, which greed- 
ily fnatch the feeds on which they feed without Hopping to fepa- 
rate the hard crull which envelopes them, fwallow at the fame 
time little Hones, by means of which the violent contraftion of the 
coats of the Homach bruUes and detaches the ftell. This is a real 
trituration, which in other animals is performed by the teeth. 
But, after the feeds are decorticated, the adion of a folvcnt may 
take place and there is a fort of bag from which a large quantity 
of a vvhitifh liquor Hows into the llomach, for in a recently dead 
bird it may be prefled out. Helvetius fubjoins, that fonictimes in 

thQ 
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As Nature has invefted the quadrupeds which 
haunt marihes, or inhabit cold countries, with a, 
double fur, and with thick clofe hair ; fo has (he 
clothed the aquatic birds, and thole which live 
in the northern trails, with abundance of plum- 
age, and a line down ; infomuch that, from this 
circumftance alone, we may judge of their pro- 
per element, or of their natal region. In all cli- 
mates, the birds which dwell in the water are 
nearly equally feathered, and have under the 
tail large glands, containing an oily fubftance 
for anointing their plumes, whicl], together with 
their thicknefs, prevents the moifture from inli- 
nuating. Thcfe glands are much fmaller in the 
land-birds, or totally wanting. 

Birds that are almoft naked, llich as the of- 
trich, the cafl'owary, and the dodo, occur only 
in the wSrm climates. All thole which inhabit 
cold countries are well clothed with plumage. 
And for the fame reafon, thofe which foar into 
the higher regions of the atmofphere require a 
thick covering, that they may encounter the 

the offnphagus of the cormorants filh are found half digelled, JUJl* 
4 c V Jeademie das Sciences, avnee 17 19 . 

Seventy doubles were found in the ftomach of an oHrich, moll of 
them worn three-fourths, and furrowed by their rubbing againll 
each other, and againll the pebbles, but not at all aheaed by 
tion, for fome which happened to be crooked were quite polilhcd on 
the convex (ide, while the concave fide was not altered. Memotrh 
^our /er^vh a V Hifioire des Animau:^* 

A Spaififti gold piftole fwallowed by a duck had loll fixteen grains 
of its weight when voided. Colkdi^^Acad* Panic Eirangere. 

chilnefs 
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chilnefs which there prevails. If we pluck the 
leathers from the bread of an eagle, he will no 
longer rife out of our fight. 

The greater number of birds call their fea- 
thers every year, and appear to fufier much more 
from it than the quadrupeds do from a fimilar 
change. The heft fed hen ceafes at that time 
to lay. The organic molecules feem then to be 
entirely fpent on the growth of the new fea- 
thers. The feafon of moulting is generally the 
end of fummer or autumn % and their feathers 
are not completely reftored till the beginning of 
fpring, when the mildnefs of the air, and the 
fuperabundance of nutrition, urge them to 
love. Then all the plants fiioot up, the in- 
fers awaken from their long flumber, and the 
earth fwarms with animation. This ample 
provifion foflers their ardent paffionsf and of- 
fers abundant fubfillcnce to the fruits of their 
embrace. 

We might deem it as eflential to the bird to 
fly, as it is to the fifh to fwim, or to the qua- 
druped to walk ; yet in all thefc" tribes there are. 
exceptions to the general properly. Among 

* DomeHic fowls geneniily moult m autumn ; p.irnidges and 
pheafants, before the end offumaier ; and fuch as arc kept in parks, 
caft their feathers immediately after their firft hatch. In the coun- 
try, the pheafants and partridges niKlcvgo that change about the 
clofe of July, only the females which have had young are feme days 

later. Wild ducks moult rather before that time. -T owe thefo 

remarks to M. Le Roy, kin»’S ranger at Vcrfaillcs. 

quadra- 
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<2uadrupeds the .rufous, red anil common bats, 
can only fly ; the feals, the fea-horfes, and fca-* 
cows, can only fwim ; and the beavers and 
otters walk with more difliculty than fwim : 
and, laflly, there are others, fuch as the ilcth, 
which can hardly drag <'>long their bodies. In 
the fame manner, we find among birds the of- 
trich, the caflbwary, the dodo, the touyou, &c. 
which are incapable of flying, and arc obliged 
to walk ; others, fuch as the penguins, the fea- 
parrots, &c. which fly and fwim, but never 
walk ; and others, in line, which, like the bird 
of paradife, can neither walk nor fwim, but are 
perpetually on the wing. It appears, however, 
that water is, on the whole, more fuited to the 
nature of birds than to that of quadrupeds ; for, 
if we except a few fpecies, all the land animals 
fliiin that element, and never fwim, unlefj they 
are urged by their fears or wants. Of the birds, 
on the contrary, a large tribe conflantly dwell 
on the waters, and never go on fliore, but for 
particular purpofes, fuch as to depolite their 
’ eggs, &c. And what proves tb.is polition, there 
are only three or four quadrupeds which have 
their toes connefted by webs ; whereas w^e may 
reckon above three hundred birds which are 
furniflied-with fuch membranes. The lightnefs 
of their feathers and of their bones, and even 
the Ihape of their body, contribute greatly to 
the facility with which they fwim, and their 
.feet ferve as oars to impel them along. Accord- 
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ingly, certain bilCds difcover an early propenfity 
fo the water j the ducklings fail on the furface 
of the pool long before they can ufe their 
wings. 

In quadrupeds, efpeclally thofe which have 
their feet terminated by hard hoofs or nails, the 
palate feems to be the principal feat of touch as 
well as of tahe. Birds, on the other hand, 
oftener feel bodies with their toes ; but the in- 
lide of thefe is covered with a callous Ikin, and 
their tongue and mouth are almoft cartilagi- 
nous : fo that, on both accounts, their fenfations 
mull be blunt. 

Such then is the order of the fenfes whicli 
Nature has ellablifned in the different beings. 
In man, toucli is the firft, or the moll pcrfecl ; 
talle the fecond ; fight the third ; hearing the 
fourth ; and fmell the fifth and laft. In quadru- 
peds, finell is the firfl ; talle the fecond, or rather 
thefe two fenfes form only one ; fight the third ; 
hearing the fourth ; and touch the laft. In birds, 
fight is the firft ; hearing the fecond ; touch the 
third ; and talle and fmell the laft. The pre- 
dominating fenfations will alfo follow the fame 
order : man will be raoft affected by touch j 
the quadrupeds by fmell ; and the birds by 
fight. Thefe will likewufe give a call to the 
general character, fmee certain motives of ac- 
tion w'ill acquire peculiar force, and gain the 
afcendency. Thus,* man will be more thought- 
ful and profound, as the fenfe of touch would 

appear 
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appear to be more calm and intimate ; the 
■ quadrupeds .will have more vehement appetites ; 
and the birds will have emotions as extenfive’ 
and volatile as is the glance of fight. 

But there is a fixth fenfe, which, though ic 
intermits, feems, ^Yhile it adts, to control all 
the others, and excites the rnoft powerful emo- 
tions, and awakens the moll ardent affedtions; — ■ 
it is love. In quadrupeds, that appetite produces 
violent effedts ; they burn with maddening de- 
fire ; they feek the female with favage ardor ; 
and they embrace with furious extafy. In birds 
it is a fofter, more tender, and more endearing 
paffion ; and, if we except thofe which are de- 
graded by domefticaticn, and a few other. Ipe- 
cies, conjugal fidelity and parental aiTcdlion are 
among them alike confpicuous. The pair unite 
their labours in preparing for tlie accommodation 
of their expedted progeny ; and, during the time 
of incubation, their participation of the fame 
cares and folicitudes continually augments their 
mutual attachment- After the eggs are hatched, 
a new fource of pleafure opens to them, which 
further ftrengthens the ties of affedlion ; and^ 
the tender charge of rearing the infant brood 
requires the joint attention of both parents. 
The w’^armth of love is thus fucceeded by calm 
and fteady attachment, which by degrees ex- 
tends, .without fuifering any diminution, to the 
rifing branches of the family. 

The 
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The quadrupeds are impelled by unbridletl ■ 
luft, which never foftens into generous friend-* 
Ihip. Tl le male abandons the female as foon as 
the cravings of his appetite are cloyed ; he re- 
tires to recruit his ftrength, or liallens to the em- 
braces of another. The education of the young 
is devolved entirely on the female ; and as they 
grow flowly, and require her immediate pro- 
tedion, the maternal tendernefs is ripened into 
a ftrong and durable attachment. In many fpe- 
cies the mother leads two or three Utters at oPiC 
time. There are fome quadrupeds, however, in 
which the male and female aflbciale together j 
fuch are the wolves and foxes : and tire faliovv- 
(leer have been regarded as tlie patterns of 
conjugal fidelity. There are alfo Ibme fpccies 
of birds wliere die cock feparates after fatis- 
fying his palTlon ; — but fuch inftances are 
rare, and do not affed the general law of na- 
ture. 

That the pairing of birds is founded on the 
need of their mutual labours to the fupport of 
the young, appears clearly from the cafe of iHe 
domcdic fowls. 7'he male ranges at will among 
a feraglip of fubmillive concubines ; the feafon 
of love has hardly any bounds j the hatches are 
frequent and tedious j the eggs are often re- 
moved i and the female never fecks to breed, 
until her prolific powers are deadened, and al- 
moft exhaufted ; 'befides, they bellow little care 

in 
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in making their neft, they are abundantly fup- 
pHed with provifions, ami by the alhflancc of 
man they are freed from all tlsofe toils and hard- 
fliips and folicitudes which other birds feel and 
fhare in common. They contracSt the vices 


of luxury and opulence, indolence and de- 
bauchery. 

The eafy comfortable condition of the do- 
meflic fowls, and their generous food, mightily 
invigorate the pov/ers of generation. A cock 
can tread twelve or fifteen hens, and each em- 
brace continues its influence for th.rce weeks ; 
fo that he may each day be the father of three 
hundred chickens. A good hen lays a hundred 
eggs between tlie fpring and autumn ; but iu 
the favage date die has only eighteen or twenty, 
and that only during a Iniiye feafon. Tlie 


other birds ind 


cencr their incuba- 


tions, but they lay few or egro The jvigeons, 
the turtles, &c. h.avc oruy two ; the great birds 
of prey three or four; and mod: other birds five 
or fix. 


Want, anxiety, and hoid labour, check in all 
animals the" multiplication of the if/ccles. This 
is particularly the cafe wllli birds ; they breed 
in proportion as they are well fed, and afibrded., 
eafe and comfort. In the date of nature, they 
feem even to hufiiand their prolific powers, and 
to limit the number of their progeny to the pe- 
nury of their circumdancee. A bird h uve 
eggs, perhaps, and demotes her wliolc attention 

during 
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during the reft of the feafon to the incubation 
and education of the young. But if the neft 
'be deftroyed, £he loon builds another, and lays 
three or four eggs more ; and if this be again 
plundered, lire will conftrucfc a thirds and lay 
ftill two or three eggs. During the firft hatch, 
therefore, thofe internal enactions of love which 
occallon the grow'th and exclufion of the eggs, 
are repreftcd. She thus factifices duty to paf- 
fion, amorous defire to parental attachment. 
But w'hen her fond liopes are difappointed, llie 
foon ceafes to grieve ; the procreative faculties, 
which were fufpended, not extinguifhed, again 
rcfume their influence, and enable her in fomc 
meafure to repair her lofs. 

As love is a purer paftion in birds than in 
quadrupeds, its mode of gratification is alfo 
limpler. Coition fs performed among them 
only in one way"'', while many other animals 
embrace in various poftures 'j : only in fome 
fpecies, as in that of the common cock, the fe- 
male fquats ; and in others, fucli as the fpar- 
rows, Ihe continues to ftand gretb. In all of 
them the aft is tranfitory, and is<ftill ihorter in 
thofe which in their ordinary attitude wait the 
approach of the male, than in thofe which 
cower to receive him J. The external form, 

ArillotiC, lib. v. B- 

f The ilic-camel fquats ; the flic-clephant turns upon her back; 
the hedgehogs couple £igc to face, and eklicr in an efc^l or re- 
clined pollure ; and monkics iij|€very inanncr, 

t Aiiiloilc, lib» V, 2, ■ 

and 
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and the Internal (IrinSlure of the organs df ge- 
neration are vely different from what obtains 
in quadrupeds. The fize, the pofition, the num- 
ber, the action and motion of thefe parts even, 
vary much in the feveral fpecles of birds '^. In 
fome there appears to be a real penetration j in 
others, a vigorous compreifion, or flight touch. 
But we fhall coafider the details in the courfc 
of the work. 

To concentrate the different principles efta- 
blifhed in this difeourfe : that the fenforium of 
birds contains chiefly the images derived from the 
fenfe of fight ; and thefe, though fuperficial, arc 
very extenfve, and, for the mofl part, relate to 
motion, to dilfance, and to fpace ; that edm- 
prehenciing a whole province within the limits 
of their horizon, they may he faid to carry in 
their brain a geographical chart of the placCvS 
which they view : that their facility in tra- 
verfng wide • territories is one of the caufes 
which prompt their frequent excurlions and 
migrations : that their car being delicate, they 
are alarmed by fudden noifes, but may be looth- 
ed by foft founds, and allured by calls : that 
their organs of voice being exceedingly power- 

Mod birds have two yard.s, or a forked one projeding from 
the anus. In ibme fpecies the male orf^^an is exceedingly large ; 
ill others h.ardly viiible. The female oriiicc is not fitviatcd, as in 
the quadrupeds, below the anusy but above it ; and there is no ma- 
trix, 
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fill asid foft, they naturally vent their feelings in 
loud refounding ftrains : that, as they have 
‘■more ligns and inflexions, they can, better than 
the- quadrupeds, exprefs their meaning : that 
eadly receiving, and long retaining the im- 
prclfions of founds, the organ delights in repeat- 
ing them j but that its imitations arc entirely 
mechanical, and ha%''e no relation to their 
conceptions : that their fenfe of touch being 
obtufe, they have only imperfect ideas of 
bodies : that they receive their information 
of diilant objects from light, not from fmell : 
that as their tafle is indiferiminating, they 
are more prone to voracity than feni'uality : 
that, from the nature of the element v'hich 
they inhabit, they are independent of man, 
and retain their natural habits ; that, for this 
reafon, moll of them are attached to the 
fociety of their fellows, and eagerly convene : 
tliat, being obliged to unite their exertions 
in building a nelt, and in providing for their 
offspring, the pair contract an affc«ffion for 
each other, which continues ,to grow, and ^ 
then extends to the tender brood : that this 
friendlhip. reftrains the violent paffions, and 
even tempers love, and begets chaftity, and 
purity of' inarmers, and gcntlenefs of difpofi- 
tion : that, though their power of fruition 
is greater than in other animals, they con- 
fine its exercife within moderate bounds, and 


ever 
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ever fubje<St their pl<*afures to their ddties : 
and, finally, tbnt thele ^brightly bein -:s, which 
Nature would I’eera to have produced in hei* 
gay moments, may be regarded as a ief'ious 
and decent race, which exhibit excellent lef- 
fons and laudable examples of morality. 


D 2 
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EXPLANATION of fame Technical Terms 
* that occur in this Worh 

Mandihle^ one of the pieces of which the bill confiHs. 

Vent^ the part under the tail. 

Cm.', the naked Ikiri which covers the bafe of the bill in feme 
birds ; fo called from its' refcmbling wax. 

BridUy the plumules on the front immediately over the bill. 
Straps the fpace running from the bill to the eye. 

Orhity the naked fkin encircling the eye. 

Sluilly a great feather of the wings or tail. 

Rufous^ tawny *red. 

Fulvous y tawny- yellow. 

Cinereousy aih-coloured, rather deep. 

FerrugluQusy dark, rufly-coloured. 


The Meafures and Weights ufed throughout are French. 7 'he 
Parifian foot is to the Englilh as i is to i .066 : hence the follow- 
ing table is conilruded. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

French. Engllih. French. Englifli. French. Engliih 

4 - 4.26 13 - - ^3-46 

5 “ ?-33 H - H'92 23 ' 2V52 

6 - 6.40 15 - 15*99 24 - 25*58 

7 - 7.46 j6 - 17*05 25 « 26.65 

8 - 8,53 17 - 18.12 26 - 27.72 

9 - 9.59 iS - 19.18 27 - 28.78 

10 *. 10.66 19 - 20.25 ~ 29,85 

11 .* tJi*73 20 - 21.32 29 - 30.91 

12 - *2.79 21 - 22,38 30* - 31*98 

The Parifian pound Is divided into fixteen ounces, each ounce 
Into eight gros, and each gros into feventy-two grains. The 
pound is equal to 7561 Englilh grains Troy; whence the French 
ounce amounts to 472; grain.s Troy; the gros to 59 grains 2wid 
a French grain Is about fbur-fifths of Englifh grain. A French 
ounce is therefore only one fixty-fourth greater than* an ounce 

which makes it unn<?ceflary to give a table of redi>dion. 
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A L l the birds almoft might merit this ap- 
pellation, fince by far the greater number 
fearch for infects, worms, and other Imall crea- 
^tures; but I fhall confine it to thofe which lub- 
fift on flclh, and wage perpetual war againfi; the 
other winged tribes. On coinparlfon, I find that 
thev are much lefs numerous than the ravenous 
quadrupeds. The family of the lions, the tigers, 
the panthers, the ounces, the leopards, the hunt- 
ing cats, the jaguars, the couguars, the Mexican 
cats, the margays, and the wild or domcftic cats : 
that of the dogs, thejackals, the wolves, the foxes, 
and the arctic foxes : the more numerous tribes 
of the hysenas, the civets, the oriental civets, the 
dwarf civets, the Madagafcar pole-cats *. the ftill 
. more numerous tribes of the pole-cats, the mar- 
tens, the fitchews, the Ikunks, the ferrets, Guinea 
weafels, the ermines, the common wealels, the 
fables, the ichneumons, the Brafilian weafels, the 
gluttons, the pekans, the minks, the foufliks j 
the opoflums, the mar-mice, the Mexican opot- 
fums, the woolly jerboas, the Surinam opofiluns : 
that df the rufous, red, and common bats : T o 
thefc we may add the whole family of the rats, 

p j . which 
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which being too weak to attack other animals, 
j3rey on each other : — all thefe rapacious qua- 
dupeds exceed greatly in number the eagles, the 
vultures, the fparrow hawks, the falcons, thejer- 
falcons, the kites, the buzzards, the keftrels, the 
merlins, the owds, the .fhrikes, and the crows, 
which are prone to rapine : and many of thefe, 
fuch as the kites, the buzzards, and the crows, 
jnefer carrion to frefh prey. In fhort, there 
is only a filteenth part of the birds carnivorous, 
W'hile of the quadrupeds more than a third come 
under that defignation. 

The birds of prey being much fewer anti 
w'caker than the rapacious quadrupeds, commit 
lefs depredation on land ; but, as if tyranny 
never relinquifhed its claims, w'hole tribes in- 
habit the ocean and fubfift by their ravages. Of 
the quadrupeds, fcarce any, except the beavers, 
the otters, the feals, and the fea-horfcs, live on 
fifh ; yet multitudes of birds derive their fupport 
entirely from that fource. Wc have therefore 
to divide the birds of prey into two clalTes, cor- 
refponding to the elements of air and water, 
which are the fcenes of their havocks. Thofe 
which w%ar againft the finny race are provided 
with a flraight pointed bill; their nails are flender, 
their toes vrebbed, and their legs bent backwards. 
Thofe, on the contrary, which I'iot in carnage 
at land, and which are properly the fubje<3: of 
this articlp, are furnifned wuth talons and with a 
Ihort curved bill; their toes are parted, and 

wdthout 
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without membranes; their legs are ftrong, and 
’generally covered by the feathers of the thighs ; 
their nails large and hooked. 

We flrall for the prefent fet afule alio the noc- 
turnal birds of prey, and adopt what ap, sears to 
be the mod natural order in treating of tliofe 
which commit their ravages during the day. Yv-^e 
fhall begin with the eagles, the vultures, the kites, 
and the buzzards ; then the liawks, t!ic jerlalcons, 
and falcons ; and clofe with the merlins and the 
flirikes. Many of thefe include a great number 
of fpccies and of permanent families produced 
by the influence of climate ; and with eacJi vt e 
flrall range the kindred foreign birds. In tins 
way wc firall delineate not only thofe of Europe, 
but alfo all thofe wliicli inhabit remote countries, 
whether deferibed by authors, or procured by 
our corre/]7ondence. 

There is a lingular property common to all the 
birds of prey, but of which it would be dlihcult 
to allign the caufe * ; that the leinalc is ftrongcr, 
and a third larger than the male ; exafily the 
. reverfe to what obtains in the ([uadrnpeds, arid 
even in other {jh'ds. In filhes and iiifeels, the 
female is indeed larger than the male : tins is 

The final caufe atleail is obvious* In the rnpacknits biid?, 
the care of the brood is entrulled folciy to the ferjolc; and Naiure 
has wifely endowed her with greater force to enahlc lu r lo prc>\ itfc 
both fonher own wants and thofe of her faniilv. — NtuhiiM'' but die 

■f c* 

too frequent and often puerile applica%ioni of fuch viewr ofKuiuie 
could ever bring them iato difrepute . ‘f . 
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ov.'lng to the immenfe number of ec:gs which 
fwell their bodies. But this reaibii will not 
apply in the cafe of birds, — In thofe which are 
the moil prolific, fuch as the domeilic poultry, the 
ducks, turkies, pheafants, partridges, and quails, 
the hen lay* 'ghtecn or twenty eggs, and yet is 
fmaller than tlic cock. 

Ail the birds of rapine fly in a lofty courfc, 
their wings and legs are flrong, their light ex- 
ceedingly quick, their head thick, their tongue 
flelhy, their ftomach fingle and membranous, 
tjicir inteftines narrower and fhortcr than in 
other birds ; they prefer the foHtary trails, the 
defert mountains, and they common:/ breed in 
crags, or on the talieil trees. Man/ ipecies in- 
habit both conti.'.ents, and fbme appear to have 
no fixed abode. The general charablers arc, 
that their bill is hooked, and that they have four 
toes on each foot, all of which are difiinbliy 
parted. But the eagle’s head is covered with 
feathers, which dillinguifhes it from the vulture, 
whole head is naked, and only fhaded with 
flight down : And both thefe are. dilcriniinated 
from the hawks, the buzzards, the kites, and the 
falcons, by an obvious property ; for their bill 
continues flraight to a certain dillance before it 
bends, but in the latter it afi'umes its curve at the 
origin. 

The birds of prey are not fo prolific as, other 
birds. It is ftrange that Linnasus Ihouldalfert that 
they lay abo ut four eggs : for there are foine, fuch as 
■ • the 
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the common and fea eagles, which have only two; 
and others, as the keflrel and merlin, that have 
feven. In birds, as in quadrupeds, the general 
law obtains, that the multiplication is inverfely 
as the bulk. There are tome apparent excep*- 
tions to this rule, pigeons for inllance ; but the 
fnutTlnefs of the hatch will be found to be com- 
penfated by its frequent repetition. 

T^e birds of prey are more obdurate and fe- 
rocious than other birds. They are not only 
intutidlable, but have the unnatural propenfity to 
dfive their tender brood from the neft. Acciif- 
tomed continually to feenes of carnage, and 
torn by angry paffions, they contradl a hern 
cruel difpofjtion ; all the fofter feelings are era- 
dicated, and maternal attachment itfelf is blunted. 
She regards not the imploring calls of her help- 
lefs young, but wiien llraitcned for food, flic 
rudely thrufls them upon the world, or murders 
them in a tranfport of fury. 

This obdurate feififh temper produces in the 
birds of prey, as well as tlie carnivorc«.is qua- 
. drupeds, another efl'cdl. They never alfociatc 
together, but, like robbers, lead a rouing ibiitary 
life. Luft indeed draws together the male and 
female, and,, as they can mutually inift in the 
purfuit of prey, they feldom feparate even 
after tije breeding feafon. But the family never 
coalefces ; and the larger kinds, fuch as the eagle, 
will not fufFer their young to be rivals, hut ex- 
pel them from their domain : Whereas, all birds 

aiad 
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and quadrupeds which fubfift on the fruits of 
the earth, live in harmony with their offspring, 
or aflemble joyoufly in numerous troops. 

Before we proceed to the detail of fa<Sts, we 
cannot avoid making fome remarks on the com- 
mon methods of claffification. The nomencla- 
tor llrives to defcribe the colours of the plumage 
with minute precifion ; he enumerates their dif- 
pofition, all the fliades, the fpots, the barsj the 
flripes, the lines ; and if a bird does not co-me 
under the defcrlption which he has thus form'ed 
he regards it as a different fpeeies. But all ani- 
mals change their early garb and complexion ; 
and the tints of the rapacious birds are won- 
derfully altered by the firft moulting. A fecond 
confiderable one fucceeds, and this is often fol- 
lowed by a third ; fo that a perfon who fliould 
judge entirely from the colours, would imagine 
that a bird of fix months old, another of the 
fame kind of eighteen months, and another of 
two years and a half, belonged to three different 
fpeeies. But the plumage is alfo affciled by 
various other caufes j by difference of fex, of 
age, and of *climate ; and therefore the colours 
can never afford any permanent diftiiKSlion. 
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ly N Y birds come under this defighation. 
J.VJj Our nomeaclators reckon eleven fpecies 


iiati^/es of Europe, befides four other, two of 
wjKfch are from Brafil, one from Africa, and 


another from the Eaft Indies. Thefe eleven 


fpecies are : firft, the Common Eagle ; fecond, 
the White-headed Eagle ; third, the White Eagle; 
fourth, the Spotted Eagle ; fifth, the White- tailed 
Eagle; fixth, the Little White-tailed Eagle ; fe- 
venth, the Golden Eagle ; eighth, the Black 
Eagle ; ninth, the Great Sea-eagle ; tenth, the 
Sea- eagle ; and, eleventh, the White John. 
Nothing is eafier than to fwell the catalogue of 
names, and by a profufion of divifions and 
diftindlions to dazzle the ignorant. We need 
only to wade through books, ranfack cabinets, 
and adopt as ipecific charaders all the differ- 
ences in fize or colour that may occur. But 
the true obje<fl of the naturalifl is to weigh and 
reflect; to endeavour to feize the general views, 
and to concentrate and arrange ; and thus, by 
introducing order and precifion, to fmooth the 
progrefs of the fludent. 


Omitting 
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Omitting therefore the four foreign fpecics 
of eagles, which we fhall confidcr in the fequel, 
and excluding from the lift the V/hite John^ 
which is entirely a different bird, we may re- 
duce the eleven fpecies to fix, of which there 
are three only that properly deferve the name 
of Eagles. Thefe three are : fir ft, the Gtilden 
Eagle ; fecond, the Common Eagle ; third'^ the 
Rough-footed Eagle. The remaining threeUre : 
firft, the rygargtie^ or Bald Eagle ; fecond/the 
Ofprey ; third, the Sea-eagle. V 

The Golden and Rough-footed Eagles form 
each an independent and unconneded fpecies ; 
but the Common and Bald Eagles are fubjedt to 
variety. The fpecies of the Common Eagle in- 
cludes the brown and the black. The Rough- 
footed Eagle contains three varieties, viz. the 
Great White-tailed Eagle, the Little Wliitc tailed 
Eagle, and the White-headed Eagle. I ihail not 
add the White Eagle, for I am confident that it 
owes Its colour tc the influence of cxcofTrve cold. 

I am induced to adopt this arrangement, both 
hecaufe it was known even in the time of the' 
ancients, that the different kinds of Eagles inter- 
mix, and becaufc it nearly coincides with the 
divifion marked by Ariftotle, who appears to 
have been better acquainted than any of our 
nomenclators with the real diferiminating cha- 
raders. He fays, jthat there are fix fpecies of 
Eagles; but among thefe he includes a bird, 
which , he himfelf confeffes belongs rather to 
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the vultures and which we muft therefore fet 
afide. Of the five remaining ones, the three 
firft; are the fame with thofe on which I have 
fixed ; and the fourth and fifth correfpond to 
the Bald Eagle and the Ofprey. I have ventur- 
ed^ notwithftanding the ^authority of that great 
ph*rrsfopher, to feparate thefe laft from the Ea- 
gles properly fo called ; in other refpe^fs, our 
idearl exa<Stly correfpond. — I (hall confider thefe 
fubredfs fully in the following articles. 


♦■/THc fourth kind of Eagles, is the Perenopterus, fo called on ac- 
o6unt of the fpots on its wings ; its head is whitifli, and its body Is 
larger than the three frit, but its wings Ihorter, and its tail longer. 
It has the afpe<^ of a vulture, which has procured it the epithets of 
Half-eagle and Mountain Stork. This degenerate bird inhabits the 
forefts ; it has all the bad qualities of the others, but inherits none 
of their generous dirpoficions, for it is beaten and driven to flight 
by the crow ; it is lean, hungry, and gaunt ; perpetually compJain- 
*ng, noify, and c!amorou5. 
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Le Grand Aigky Buff* 

Falco Chry/aiUos, Linn* 

In Aquila coronada* 

In Poliffi, Orxelprxed7ii^ 

In Perfian, Anfi mug^r. 

In Syriac, Napan. 
lnChaldr^:c, Ni/ra, 

In Arabic and iiebrc\v> Nejer* ' : 

^■T”* ti E i'pecles is the Oolden Eagle, which 
Belon named, after AtHeiiSBUSj the Royal 
Eagky or the King of Birds ^ This is indeed 
an eagle of a noble family and of an indepen- 
dent race. Hence Ariftotle denominates it asToj 
yv7j<rtag (the Eagle (f Birth), and our nomen- 
clators have named it the Golden Eagle : It is the 
largeft of the genus. The feriaale meafures, from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of the feet, 
more than three feet and anhaff ; the wings, when 
expanded, extend abpVe eight feet, and it Weighs 
iixteen or eighteen pounds. The male is fmaller 
and does not weigh mbfe than twelye. In both, 
the bill is very ftrong, and refeihbles bluifh horn ; 
the claws are black and pointed, and the one 
placed behind, which is the largeft, is fometimes 
five inches long : the eyes are large, but funk in a 

deep 
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deep cavity, and covered by the projedibn of 
the luperior part of the orbit : the iris is of a 
fine bright yellow, and fparkles with dazzling 
fire ; the vitreous humour is of a topaz colour ; 
the cryftalline lens, which is dry and folid, has 
♦he luftre and brilliancy of the diamond : the 
oefc^iagus dilates into* a large bag, which 
is cajjable of containing a pint : the ftomach, 
\vLic 4 is under this, is not nfear fo large, but is 
equr|ily pliant and membranous. The bird is 
plutYP, efpecially in winter. The fat is white, 
and the llefn, though hard and fibrous, has not 
that wild flavour common to birds of prey. 

This fpecies inhabits Greece, the mountains of 
Bugey in fiance, thofc of Silefia in Germany, 
the forefts of Dantzic, the fuminits of the Car- 
pathian mountains, the Pyrenees, and the moun- 
tains of Ireland. It is found alfo in Afia Minor, 
and in Perfia ; for the Perfians had, before the 
Romans, alTumed the eagle as the ftandard of 
war ; and it was this great eagle, this golden, 
eagle, aqidla fuha^ which was confecrated to 
Jupiter. The teftimony of travellers afeertains 
Its exigence in Arabia, in Mauritania, and in 
many other provinces of Africa and Afia, as far 
as I’artary ; but it has not been difcoverei^ in 
Siberia, or in any other part of the north of 
Afia. The fame remark may be extended to 
liurope. For this noble bird, which is every 
where rare, is more frequen^ in the w'arm re- 
gions than in the temperate countries, and it is 
3 feldom 
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feldom obferved to penetrate farther north* 
wards than the latitude of fifty-five degrees. ' 
Nor is it found in North America, though the 
common eagle is an inhabitant of that part of 
the globe. The Golden Eagle feems to have 
continued its ancient refidence ; like the othci 
animals, which, being unable to fupport 
tenfe cold, could not migrate into th^ new- 
world. 

There are fcveral points, both pbyficaK and 
moral, in which the eagle refembles the (lion. 
Both are alike diftinguifhed by their ftrengc?^ ; 
and hence the eagle extends his dominion over 
the birds, as the lion over the quadrupeds. 
Magnanimity is equally cpnfpicuous in both j 
they defpife the final! animals, and difregard their 
infults. It is only after a feries of provocations, 
after being teazed with the noify and harfh notes 
of the raven or magpie, that the eagle is deter- 
mined to puniflt their temerity or their infolence 
with death. Bcfides, both difdain the poffefficn 
of that property which is not the fruit of their 
own induftry ; and they rejedt. with contempt 
the prey which is not procured by their own 
exertions. Both are remarkable for their tern-, 
perance. The eagle feldom devours the whole 
of his game, but, like the lion, leaves the frag- 
ments and oflals to the other animals.' Though 
familhed for want of prey, he difdains to feed 
upon carrion. Like the lion alfo, he is folicaryj 
the inhabitant of a defert, over which he reignf 

fuprenu^. 
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fupfeitie, and excludes all the Other birds ffom 
*his filent dorhain. It is more uncommon per- 
haps to fee two pairs of eagles in the fame tra£t 
of the mountain, than two families of lions in 
the fame part of the foreft. They feparate from 
each other at fuch wide intervals, as to afford 
ampifi^ range for fuhfiflence, and efteem the 
value j^nd extent of their kingdom to confift in 
the' af{iundancc of the prey with which it is re- 
pieniihed. The eyes of the eagle have the glare 
of th^fe of the lion, and are nearly of the fame 
colour ; the claws of the fame fliape, the organs 
of found are equally powerful, and the cry is 
equally terrible. Deftined both of them for war 
and plunder, they are equally fierce, equally 
bold, and intra<3;able. It is impoffible to tame 
them, unlefs they be caught when in their in- 
fancy. It requires much patience and art to 
train a young eagle for the chace ; and, after he 
has attained to age and ftrength, his caprices 
and momentary impulfes of paffion are fufficient 
to create fufpicions and fears in his mafter. 
^Vuthors inform, us, that the eagle was anciently 
ufed in the edfl^ for falconry, but this practice is 
now laid afide. He is too heavy to be carried 
on the hand without great fatigue, nor is he 
ever brought to he fo tame or fo gentle, as to 
remove all fufpicions of danger. His bill and 
claws are crooked and formidable ; his figure 
correfpbnds to his inftind;. His body is robuft ; 
his legs and wings ftrong ; his fieih hard ; his 
yoL. I. E ‘bones 
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bones firm ; hk feathers ftiff ; his attitude bold 
and ered: ; his movements quick ; his flight 
rapid. He rifes higher in the air than any of 
the winged race, and hence he was termed by the 
ancients the 6’c/g/^/W J5/r<y, and regarded, in their 
augui'ies, as the mefl'enger of Jupiter. He can 
diftinguifii objects at an immenle difl:ance,;Jdut 
his Imell Is inferior to that of the vulture/ By 
means of bis exquifite fight, he purfues his/prey, 
and, when he has feized it, he checks his hjght, 
and places it upon the ground, to examin j its 
weight, before he carries it off. Though his 
wings be vigorous, yet his legs being fliff, it is 
with difficulty that he can rife, efpccially if he 
is loaded. He bears aw’ay geefe and cranes with 
cafe ; he alfo carries off hares, young 'ambs and 
kids. When he attacks fawns or calves, he 
inftantly gluts birafelf with their blood and 
flelh, and afterwards ti'anfports the mangled 
carcafes to his cyry or airy\ (fo his nefl; is called,) 
W’hich is quite flat, and not hollow like that of 
other birds.- He commonly places it between 
two rocks, in a dry inacceffible place. The fame 
nefl, it is faid, ferves the eagle fqr the whole 
courfe of his life. It is indeed a work labori- 
ous enough not to be repeated, and folid enough 
to lafl: for a confiderable time. It is conftrudled 
nearly like a floor, with fmall flicks, five or fix 
inches long, fupporfed at the extremities, and 
croffed with pliatit branches, covered with fcveral 
layers of ruihes and heath ; the nefl is feveral 

feet 
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feet broad, and fo firm, as not only to receive 
the eagle, the female, and the young, but to 
bear the v;eight of a large quantity of provifions. 
It is not covered above, but Is fheltercd by the 
projc<5tion of the upper part of the rock. In 
the middle of this firuQure, the female depofites 
her eggs, which feldom exceed two or three, 
and covers them, it is faid, for thirty days ; but 
foin'c of thefe arc commonly addle, and it is 
feldorn that three young eagles are found in a 
fingle neft. It is even pretended, that after they 
ha^c accpiired fome ftrength, tlie nrother deftroys 
tlie weakeft or the mofi; voracious of her infant 
brood. Excefiive fcarcity of provifions alone 
can occafion this unnatural treatment. Tlie 
parents, not pofiefTmg a fufficiency for their own 
fupport, endeavour to reduce the members of 
their family ; and when the young are able to fly, 
and in fome degree to provide for thcmfelyes, 
they expel them from their natal abode, and 
never fuffer them to return. 

The plumage is not of fo deep a call: in 
tjie young eagles as in thole that are full grown. 
At firft it is V.hite, then a faint yellow, and 
•afterwards it becomes a bright copper colour. 
Age, as wmll as gluttony, difeafe, and captivity, 
contributes to render them white. It is faid they 
live above a century, and that their death is not 
occafioned fo much by extreme age, as by the 
inability to take food, the bil? growing fo much 

E 2 curved 
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curved as to become ufelefs. However, it has 
been obferved, that eagles kept in confinement 
occafionally fliarpen their bill, and that its in- 
creafe is, for feveral years, imperceptible. It has 
alfo been remarked, that they feed upon every 
kind of flelh, and even upon that of other eagles. 
When they cannot procure flefli, they greedily 
devour bread, ferpents, lizards, &c. If they be 
not fupplied with food, they bite cruelly the, cats, 
dogs, and men that come within their reach.^ At 
intervals, they pour forth in an equable firain 
their flirill, loud, and lamentable notes. — Tne 
eagle drinks feldom, and perhaps not at all when 
in perfedt liberty, becaui'e the blood of his 
vidlims are fufficient to quench his thirft. His 
excrements are always foft, and more watery than 
thofe of the other birds, even thofe which drink 
frequently. 

To this great fpecies we mull refer the ac- 
count in the paflage of Leo Africanus which 
we have already quoted, and what travellers in 
Africa and Afia relate, who agree in aflerting 
that this bird not only carries off kids and young 
deer, but when taught, that it -will even attack 
foxes and wolves 


^ The Emperor of Thibet has feveral tame eagles, which are 
fokeen and fierce, that they feize hares, bucks, docs, and foxes; 
and tliere are fomc fo extremely bold, that they rulh impetuonfiy 
upon the wolf, and harafs him fo nuich that he caft be more 
eafily caught. MarcoTolo. 


(A) Liii', 
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[A] Linnaeus refers the eagles to the genus of the falcon ^ The 
• fpecific charadcr of the Golden Eagle is, thartts cere is yellowifh, 
its feet woolly and rully -coloured, its body of a duflcy variegated 
ferruginous colour, the tail black, with a waved cinereous bafe.*' He 
adds, that its feet are clothed with feathers as far as the nails ; 
and that in fine weather it fears into the aerial regions, but when 
there is an impending dorm, it hovers near tlte earth. 
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The RING-TAIL EAGLE. 

Con^mmt, EufF. • 

Faho FuI'^>uFy Linn. 
jiqiiFay Biifr. a)if] Klein. 

ChryFitio^j caudd armiflo alho cin^ay Will, and Ray. 

7 hi' Blach Lily' V, Penn. 

Ill Spa ill ill, Aqiiila Corncida. 

In German, Adler y Jn:, Jar, 

H 1 s fpeciea of eagle is not fo pure or gc- 
nerous as the Golcien Eagle. It is cotn- 
pofed of tv/o varieties ; the brown eagle, and 
the Mack eagle. Ariftotle has not diriinguifhed 
thesn by name ; and it appears that he clalfcd 
them under the denomination of MiXcx.tvairo'; ; 
that is, black or blackilli eagle. lie properly 
leparatcs t|iis fpecies from the preceding, beeaufe 
it diiicrs : i, iniize ; the Ring-tail Eagle, whe- 
ther black or brown, being fnaaller than the 
Golden Eagle : 2. by the colours, which are con- 
Rant in the Golden Eagle, but vary in the Ring- 
tail Eagle : 3. by its cry, the Golden Eagle utter- 
ing often a doleful plaint, while the Ring-tail 
E-agle, black or brown, feldom fereams ; 4. by 
its natural difpofitions ; the Ring- tail Eagle feed- 
ing 
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ing all its young in the neft, traijiing them, and 
eondudling them to prey after they are partly 
grown j while the Golden Kagle drives them out 
of its airy, and abandons them as foon as they 
are able to fly. 

It appears eafy to prove that the Brown and 
Black Eagle, which I have clafled together, do 
not really conftitute two diflin<5l fpecies. We 
need' only compare them together, even from 
the chara<fbers given by nomenclators with the 
view of diftinguifliing them. They are both 
xlearly of the fame fize ; they are of the fame 
brown colour, only fometimes of a deeper lliade; 
in both, the upper part of the liead and neck is 
tinged with ferruginous, and the bale of the large 
feathers marked with white ; tlic legs and feet 
are alike clothed ; in both, the iris is of a hazel 
colour, the cere of a Itright yellow, tlic bill that 
of bluifh horn, the toes yellow, aiul the talons 
black: in fliort, the whole difference confilts in 
the fltades and diftrihution of the colour of the 
feathers ; whicli is by no means fufficient to coii- 
fiitute two difierent fpecies, cfpeclariy when the 
number of the. points of rcfcmblance fb evidently 
exceeds that of the difference. I have therefore 
without fcruple reduced thefe tw^o fpecies to one. 
Ariflotle has done the fame thing without men- 
tioning it ; but it appears that his tranllator, 
'i’hcodore Gaza, perceived it ; for he does not 
render lAikutvdirog by Jl^uila nigra^ but by 
j^quila nigricans^ pttlla fulvia^ which includes the 

E 4 two 
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two Varieties of this fpecicvS, both of which are 
blackifh, but the one of which is more tinged 
with yellow than the other. Ariftotle, whofe 
accuracy I often admire, gives names and epi- 
thets to the animals which he mentions. The 
epithet of this bird is Xctyctiipovo/;^ or the deftroyer 
of hares. In fa£l, though the other eagles alfo 
prey upon hares, this Ipecles is a more fatal 
enemy to thofe timid animals, which are the 
conftant objed; of their fearch, and the prey 
which they prefer. The Latins, after I'Tuty, 
termed this eagle Valeria^ quaji ‘oalcns viribus^ 
bccaufe of its flrength, which appears greater 
than that of the other eagles in proportion to 
the h'/e. 

The Ring-tail Eagle is more numerous and 
fpread than the Golden Eagle. The latter is found 
only in the Warm and temperate countries of 
the ancient continent ; the former prefers the 
cold trads, and inhabitants of both continents, 
tt occurs in France, Savoy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Poland, Scotland, and even in North 
America, at Hudfou’s Bay*. 

* riili.s tcll.s US, that about: ITudronw Bay there are many othei 
birds remarkable for their (hape and ftrength : fuch as the White- 
tailed Eagle, whkh vs nearly of the fizc of a turkey -cock ; its crown 
■Rattened, its neck fhojt, its breaR large, its thighs flrong, and 
its wings very long and broad in proportion to its body ^ they are 
blackifh behind, but alfo of a lighter colour on the fides ; the 
breail is marked with white, the wing feathers are black ; the 
tail when clofed is white above and below, e.xcept the tip? of tlie 
feathers, winch are black or brown ; the thighs are covered with 
blackifl^ brown feathers, through which in fome places the white 

down 
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down appears ; the legs arc covered to the feet with a brown, or 
fomewhat reddifh plumage; each foot has four thick hrong toes, 
three before and one behind ; they are covered with yellow fcales, 
and furnilhed with nails that arc exceedingly llrong and fharp, and 
of a fldning black. 

[ AJ The fpecinc character given by Linnaeus of the Ring-tail 
Eagle ( Faico fulvus ) is, That its cere is yellow ; its feet woolly 

.and doll rulLcolourcd ; and its tail marked with a white ring.^' 
The brown for t was tinted in the loth edition of the ^jfiema Nature 
as a ditlin» 5 l Ij^ecies, by t/ie name of FaU o Canadenfesy and deferibed 
having a yellow cere, its feet woolly, its body diifky-colourcd, 
its tail white, and tipt with brown.” In the 12th and fubfequent 
editions, however, it is confidered as merely a variety. It builds 
as nelE in the lofty cllds. The fpaces between its eyes and its 
c^irs are naked, its bread is fprinklcd with triangular fp'ots. 

We may remark, that botliLinnxus and Pennant conceive, that 
Marco Polo, in his Defeription of the Ufages of the Tartars, alludes 
to this rpccies, and not to the Golden Eagle, as BufTon uippofes. 

I'he Black Eagle, termed by P'rifeh, (Black- 

brown Eagle), which Buffon ranges with the Ring-tail Eagle, is 
reckoned a different fpeciesby Linnxns, under the name of Fako 
Milancfetus Its cere is yellowifli, its feet partly woolly, its body 
Llack-ferruginous, with yellow llreaks.” It is two feet ten inches 
long. The half of the vying feathers next their origin is white with 
blackiili fpots, the remaining half blackifh. 'I'hc egg is a dirty 
vvlfite, mottled with niily-clouded fpots. 
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The ROUGH-FOOTED EAGLE. 

Le P,!h Ai-lc. Buff. 

Falco Ka-'Vius. Linn. 

In Gcnnaii., Catf/c <Twr. 

II E third fpccies is the Rough-footed Eagle, 
"*■ which Ariflotle defcribes as a })Iaiutive bird, 
with a fpotted plumage, and fmaller and weakfjr 
than the other eagles. It meafores, from the 
point of the bill to tlic extremity of the feet, 
only two feet and a half ; and its wings are 
proportionally fmaller, fearedy extending four 
feet. It has been termed Aqiiila plai/ga [BJ, 
Aquila clanga^ the Plaintive: Eaglc^ the Screat?ilng 
Eagle, Thefe names are very applicable j for it 
eontiniially \itters moans, or lamentable cries, 
it was furnamed .Anatarla^ becaufc it commonly 
preys upon ducks ; MorpLina^ becaufe its plum- 
age, which is of a dirty-brown, is marked upon 
the thighs and wnngs with fcveral white fpots, 
and its neck is encircled with a large whitifli 


[B j Syflcmauc writers have conudered the CningQx Speiied Eagle 
as a different fpecics fiom the Rough -footed. It is the FaUo Mu* 
t^ulatAs of Linnaeus. 'The charadci ; “ Its cere and its woolly feet 
are yellovviiE, its body dufs:;,’- ferruginous below ; the axillary fea- 
Eners and tlie coverts of the wings are upt v/ith oval whE.e fpots.’* 
it is tvvo feet long. 


ring. 
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iing. It is more trailable * <than any of the 
eagles, and not fo bold or intrepid. It is term- 
ed by the Arabians Zemkeh f, to diflingiiifli it 
from the Golden Eagle, which is called Zuniach. 
The crane is its largcfl prey, and it generally 
-confines its ravages ."i.' to tlie ducks, the fmall 
birds and rats. This fpecies, though not plen- 
tiful in any particular fpot, is kattered over 
the ‘extent of the ancient continent § ; but it 
does not appear that it is found in America : 
for I prefume that the bird called the Oronooko 
‘Eagle, which bears feme refemblauce to this in 
the variety of its plumage, is yet of a dlllcreut 
fpecies. — If this Rough-footed Eagle, which is 
much more docile, and more caiily tamed than 
the other two, and which is alio lighter on the 
hand, and lefs dangerous to its mailer, tverc 
equally intrepid, it would have been employed 
for the purpofes of falconry. But it is as cow- 
ardly as it is plaintive and noify. A well-trained 
iparrow-hawk can attack it, and come oil vic- 

’*■ This Aqiiila dangci liveti faniiiiariv s’ ith me for more th m 
shree years. It.uould, when I allowed it. fit upon the table levcral 
hours at my left-hhnd, obferviag the ni: tion ol the right in writ- 
ing. and fometimes llrokcd iny cap with its head. If 1 tickled 
it under the chin, it uttered a ftirill found. It lived peaceably with 
the other birds. It difliked every food but frclh beef. Klki n. 

f The Zamneh preys upon hares, foxes, and deer; tlic Ztmhch 
catches cranes, and the fmallcr birds. Falconrerir, par Gvih, 
T A R D j F . 

J Sohwenckfeld. • 

§ It Is found near Dant7,ic ; and alfo, tliough rarely, in the 
mountains of Silefia. S c h \v eTc c k f e l i> . 

‘ torious. 
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torious. Befidt^s, our authors on the fubjedt of 
falconry infonn us, that, in France at leaft, the 
two fird I'pecies of eagles only have been trained 
for fport *. To fucceed in teaching them, they 
muft be taken when young, for an adult eagle 
is not only rtubborn, but quite intradable. They 
muft be fed upon the flefh of the game which 
they are intended to purfue. Their education 
requires more watchfut attention than that of 
the other birds employed in falconry. — We lhall 
give a ficetch of that art when we treat or the 
falcon. I thall only mention here feme peculi-^ 
arities which have been obferved with regard to 
eagles, whether in the ftate of liberty, or in that 
of domeftication. 

The female, which in the eagle as in all other 
birds of prey is larger than the male, and alfo 
feems in the ftate of nature to be bolder, more 
intrepid, and more fubtle, appears to lofe its 
courage and fagacity when reduced to cap- 
tivity. The males are preferred for /port ; 
and it is obferved that, in the fpring, when the 
feafon of love returns, they endeavour to efcape . 
to their females- And if we employ them dur- 


^ To this fpecies we may refer the following palTage : ** There 
sre eagles alfo in the mountains near Tauris, in Periia ; I have fecn 
one fold for five halfpence by the peafants. People of rank chafe 
this bird with the fparrow-hawk. This (port is fomewhat curious and 
extraordinary* The fpariow-hawk flies high above the eagle, darts 
rapidly upon him, fixes its talons in his fides, and continuing to By 
beats his head with its wings. It fometimes happens that both fall 
together. 

ipg 
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ing this critical period, we run^a rifle of fofing 
them, unlefs we cool the ardour of their paflion. 
by adminiftering violent purges. It has alfo been 
remarked, that when an eagle, after leaving the 
hand, flcims along the ground, and afterwards 
rifes perpendicularly, he meditates an efcape. 
He mufl inftantly be foHcited to return, by throw- 
ing him food. But if flies wheeling above his 
keeper, and does not flretch to a diflance, it is 
a fign of his attachment and conftancy. It has 
been obferved likewife, that an eagle trained for 
Iport, lofing its original inflindl, often attacks and 
devours the gos-hawk and other fmall birds of 
prey j but in the flate of nature, it only 
contends with them, or plunders them, as 
rivals. 

In the ftate of nature, the eagle never en- 
gages in a folitary chace but when the female 
is confined to her eggs or her young. This is 
the feafon when the return of the birds affords 
plenty of prey, and he can with^ cafe provide 
for the fuftenance of himfelf and that of his 
mate. At other times, they unite their exertions, 
and they are always feen clofe together, or at a 
fhort diftancefrom each other, The inhabitants 
of the mountains, who have an opportunity 
of obferving their manoeuvres, pretend, that 
the one beats the. bufltes, while the other, 
perched on a tree or a rock, watches the efcape 
of the prey. Often they foar beyond the 
reach of human fight, and notwithftanding the 

. 3 iiVimenle 
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immefife diftance, their cry is ftill heard, and 
then refembles ’the barking of a fmall dog. 
Though a voracious bird, the eagle, efpecially 
in captivity and deprived of exercife, can 
endure for a long time the want of fufte- 
nance. I have been informed by a man of 
veracity, that a common eagle caught in a fox- 
trap, palTed five whole weeks without the lead 
food, and that it did not appear fenfibly weak- 
ened till towards the laft week, after which 
they killed it, to put an end to its lingering 
pain. 

Though the eagles in general prefer defert 
and mountainous tracts, they are fcldom found 
in narrow peainrnlas, or in iflands of fmall 
extent. They inhabit the interior country in 
both continents, becaufe iflands are commonly 
not fo well flecked with animals. The antients 
remarked that eagles were never feen in the ifle 
of Rhodes, and confidered it as a prodigy, that 
when the Emperor '1 iberius vifited that famous 
fpot, an eagle perched upon the houfe where he 
lodged. Eagles make cxcurfions into iflands, 
but do not lix their refidence there, ' or lay their 
eggs; atid when travellers fpeak of eagles, 
whofe iiells they find on the fea-fliore or in 
iflands, they mean not thofe which we have 
mentloj.aed, but the Gfpreys, commonly ternted 
Sea-eagles^ which are birds of a dilFe^ent inflindt, 
and which feed on kAi rather than on ganle. 

I ought 
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I ought here to relate the anatomical obferva- 
tions that have been made on the interna! ftruc- 
ture oi eagles ; and I cannot draw my informa- 
tion from a better fource than the Memoirs of 
thofe Gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences 
who difledied two eagles, a male and a female, 
of the common fpecles. * After remarking, that 
the eyes were deep funk; that they were of a 
pipk colour, with the luflre of the topaz ; that 
the cornea was arched with a great convexity ; 
that the ligament was of a bright red, the eye- 
lids large, and fufficient to cover the whole eyej 
they obferved, with refpeft to the interior rtruc- 
ture, that the tongue was cartilaginous at the tip, 
and flefhy in the middle ; that the larynx was 
blunt and not pointed, as in moft of the birds 
whofe bill is ftraiglit; that the afvpbagtis was very 
large, and widened below to form the flomach ; 
that this ftomach was not a hard gizzard, but pli- 
ant and membranous like the a’fophagus^ and only' 
thicker at the bottom ; that thefe two cavitic', 
both the lower part of the apbphagus and that 
of the flomach, were very broad, and fuited to 
\iie voracity, of the bird; that the inteftines 
were fmall, as ‘in all other animals vvhich feed 
on flefli ; that there was no cizcuni in the male, 
but in the female there were two pretty broad 
ones, more than tvro inches long ; that the liver 
was large and of a bright red, the left lobe 
larger Uian the right ; that ti^ic gall-bladder was 
large, and about the lize of a chefaut j that the 
lo kidnies 
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kidnies were fmall, compared with the other 
parts, and with thofe of other birds ; that the 
male-tefticles were only of the fixe of a pea, 
and of a yellow flefli colour ; and that the ova- 
rium and vagina of the female w'ere like thofe 
of other birds. 


[A] Llnnseus reckons the Rough-footed Eagle as a variety of the 
Faho Gallinariusy becaufe it is fmuller, and its wings more varie- 
gated. The charader of the fpccies is That the cere a-nd feet 
are yellow ; the upper part of the body dulky ; the lowcr^ tawny 
with dun oval fpots ; the tail darkidx and ringed.’* 
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The ERNE. 

E Erne tribe appe'ars to me to confifl; of 
■** three varieties : the Great Erne the 
Small^ Erne ■}', and the White-headed Erne 
The two firft are diftingulfhed only by their 
fize, and the laft fcarcely differs at all from the 
firft ; and the foie difcriminatlon Is, that it has 
more white on its head and neck. Ariftctle |( 
clefcribes the fpecies alone, and omits to men- 
tion the varieties : he fpeaks indeed only of the 
Great Erne, for he gives it the epithet of Hinu~ 
lariay which denotes that this bird preys upon 
fawn, that is, young flags, deer, and roebucks ; 
a charadler that cannot belong to the Small 
Erne, which is too weak to attack fuch large ani- 
mals. 

Lc Grand PygGrgttgi BulF. Talco AlhidUay Linn. PjgargnSi 
Alhicilla Ihrundinartay Bel. & Gefn, Braunfahler Adhr^ Frikb. 
h' htte-taded Eagle, iVill. Cinereous Eagle, Penn. & Lath. 

f Le Petit Pygargae, Buff. Fako Albkaitdta, Lhin. Aqtiila 
Alhicilia minor, BriiF. Erne, Gefn. Favjn- killing Eagle, Cb ii l. 
LcJJer White ’■tailed Eagle, Lath. 

t Pygargue d teie blanche. Buff. Fedeo Leucoccphalus , Linn. 
White-’hcaded Eagle, Penn. Bald Eagle, Cat. & Lath. 

11 There are feveral kinds of Eagles. One is called Pygargus, 
rom its white tail. It haunts the plains, groves, and towns. By 
bme it is^callcd Hinnularia. It alforeforts to the mountains and 
'oreffs. — ^The other kinds feldotn appear in the plai.ns, or in the 
>rovcs.” Arist. lizjh An^ 

.VOL. I.. F The 
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The difFerenee between the Ernes and the 
Eagles confifts, Firft, In the want of plumage 
on the legs ; the Eagles are clothed as far as 
the pounces ; but the Ernes are naked in all the 
lower part. Secondly, In the colour of the bill; 
in the Eagles, it is of a bluifli black ; in the 
Ernes, it is yellow or white. Thirdly, In tl'^ 
whiienefs of the tail ; which circumftance has 
given rife to the name which the Erne lias 
fometimes received of White-tailed Eagle. In 
fadf, the tail is white both in the upper and un- 
der fide through its whole length. They differ 
from the Eagles alfo in their inftindls and ha- 
bits. They fix their refidence not in defei ts, 
or lofty mountains ; they haunt the plains or 
woods that are near the habitations of men. The 
Erne appears to fhew, like the Common Eagle, 
a preference to cold countries. It is found in 
ail the northern kingdoms of Europe. The Great 
Erne is of the fame fize and the fame flrength, if 
not more vigorous, than the Common Eagle : it 
is at leaft more bloody and ferocious, and lefs at- 
tached to its young ; for it feeds them but a, 
Ihort time, drives them from its neft before 
they can procure fuftenance ; and it is pretended 
that, without the afliftance of the Ofprey, 
generally takes them under its protedlion, they 
would perifh. It has commonly two or three 
young, and builds its neft upon large trees. A 
defeription of one of thefe nefts occurs in Wil- 
loughby, and in ieveral other authors who have 
6 copied 
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copied it. It is an airy, or floor, quite flat, like 
that of the Great Eagle, ftieltered above by the 
foliage of trees, and formed w'ith fmall flicks 
and branches, which are covered with feveral 
alternate layers of broom, and other plants. 
That unnatural dirpofition.v.'hich inftigates thofe 
birds to expel their young before their feeble 
flrength is able to procure an eafy fubfiftence, 
and which is common to the Erne, the Golden 
Eagle, and the Spotted Rough-footed Eagle, 
proves that thefe three fpecies are more vora- 
ci®us, and more inadive in the purfuit of theif 
prey, than the Ring-tail Eagle, which w^atches 
and feeds'’^ generoufly its infant brood, and after- 
wards trains them, teaches them to hunt, and 
does not defert them till their dexterity and vi- 
gour are fuflicient for their fupport. The young 
alfo inherit the inftind of their parents. The 
Eaglets of the common kind are gentle and 
peaceful ; but thofe of the Golden Eagle and 
the Erne, as foon as they have acquired fome 
ftature, arc continually fighting and contending 
about their foo^, and their place in the neft : 
fo that the father and mother, to terminate the 
quarrel, often deftroy a mutinous fubjed. The 



Eagle and the Erne generally point 


^ ** The offifraga feeds carefully both its own young and tbofe 
of the eagle ; for when it eje^b them from the ne;>, this bird re- 
ceives them^and breeds them. The eagle turns them out before 
they can prTOffre food, or fly. In this flh:lorn ilate, the ofiifraga 
liflens to their complaintSj* and kindly takes them uader its 
tion/^ Arist. Hi/i. 

F 2 'tlieii? 
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their attacks i^pon large animals ; they often 
fiitiate themfelves upon the Ipot, being unable 
to tranfport their prey : hence their depre- 
dations are lefs frequent, and, not preferving 
carrion in their neft, they are often reduced 
duc^ to want. On the other hand, the Com- 
mon Eagle, which catches every day hares and 
birds, fupplies more eafily and more plentifully 
the neceflary fubfiftence to its young. It has 
alfo been remarked, efpecially with regard to the 
Ernes, which chufe their haunt near fettled 
Ipots, that they fcarch for their prey only du- 
ring a few hours in the middle of the day, and 
devote the morning, the evening, and the night 
to deep ; whereas the Common Eagle f Aquila 
Valeria ) is more adventurous, more adive, and 
more indefatigable [Aj. 

[A] The three birds claflfed together in this article are confider- 
cd by Linnaeus, and other fyfteroatic writers, as dilHnd fpecics ; — 

FirO, The Great Erne, or Cinereous Eagle ; Falco alhkilla, Linn. 
It« character is, That its cere and feet are yellow ; th% tfil-fea- 
-^thers white, and the intermediate ones tipt with black. It is of 
the fize of a peacock, being two feet nine inches long ; its head and 
neck are of a pale afn-colour; the iris and bill ^ale yellow, and the biJI 
elongated at its bafe ; the fpace between the eyes and the ears nak- 
ed, with fmall iLaggling briftlcs, and of a ca^rulean hue. The body 
and wings are cinereous, with dun intermixed ; the tail white ; the 
feet woolly below the knees, and of a bright yellow ; Afeclaws 
black. — —It inhabits Europe, particularly Scotland anJUiadja* 
cent illands, and preys upon large fifti. 

Second, The Little Erne> or White-tailed Eagle \ Falco alhUandu^^ 
Linn . — I ts cere and feet are naked and ye]lowi(h,;4he head and 
neck a(h-coloured, bordping on chefnut ; the body dull ferru- 
ginous above, and below ferrugmoijs and blackifl\ ; the tail white/* 
It ts of the bulk of a large cock, being j^wo feet two inches long. 

1 . The 
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The bill and iris are inclined to yellow ; the tips of the quiil->feathers 
verging on black ; the nails black. # 

Third, The White-headed Erne, or Bald Eagle ; Falco Jeucocepha^ 
lus, Linn . — ** The cere yellowilh ; the feet partly woolly ; the body 
dulky 5 the head and tail white.’* It is three feet three inches long, 
and weighs nine pounds. Its head grows white till the fecond year* 
It preys on fawns, pigs, lambs, and fifh. It watches the motion of 
the Ofprey ; and as foon as that bird has feized a fifh, it purfues dll 
the prey drops, and, with aftonifhing dexterity, catches it before it 
falls to the ground. It builds in the forells of maples, cyprefles, 
and pines, generally on the margin of water ; and its nelts are fo 
milch crowded as to refemble a rookery. They are very large, and, 
have a flench from the fragments of carrion. In Bering’s Ifland, 
the Bald Eagle neflles on the cliffs, and lays two eggs in the begin- 
ning of July. 
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te Bdluxavdy luft. 

f he Bald Suzzardy Will. 

fhe Morphnos, or Clangat Ray and Will. 

>lh {talian, Angtdfia Biomhina, 

Jft Poliih* QrzebiiarJkj/^' 

Y F we confider all the faas relating to tins 
•I bird^, we. iijuft conclude that, though it re- 
fembles the ea^c more than any other bird ot 
prey it really conftilutes a diftinfa genus J* “ 
is much fmaller, and 1^ neither the port, the 

• In the beamnlag. of this article Baffon remarks, that the 
Ofpiey is often calleB lie Sra-Bap^i i and that in Burgundy it goes 
of orau pPM, or ; a word which, as well 

as^many more, has been ihtrodu^ intoifec di^arof the peafants 

- 1 bcwo™ ‘"Vr;' to 

u h *« 

to<h..whUh -v,.. brought to 
m l.ugtb. u»a t« feu. ».cu,»Ay 
St the female, defcribed by the anato^ias of ^e A^y ot 
ikSc by the M oi iali^tus. was two feet time inches long. 
fS^:§Ie tail, Which would allow at lead two feet for Ae body f 
W' ilhe^hr extent was feven feet and a half. « This difference is 

figure, 
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figure, nor the flight of the eagle. Its natural 
habits are as different as its appetites; for it 
feeds chiefly on fifli, which it catches in the 
water, and even fe veral feet below the furfaee *. 
And that this is its ordinary fubfiflence appears, 
becaufe its flefli has a ftrong fiihy flavour. I 
fometimes obferved this bird remain more than 
an hour perched upon a tree contiguous to 
a pool, watching the appearance of a large fifli, 
and ready to dart upon it and tranfport the 
victim in its talons. Its legs are naked and 
commonly of a bluifli colour ; in fome indivi- 
duals, however, the legs and feet are yellowilh, 
the claws large and fliarp, the feet and toes 
fo ftiff that they cannot be bent; the belly is 
entirely white, the tail broad, and the head thick 
and bulky. It differs from the eagles, becaufe 
its feet and the lower part of its legs are not 
feathered, and its hind pounce is the Ihorteft ; 

* Arillotlej however, ranks the Ofprey among the eagles 
I'he fifth fpecies of eagles is the Haliatus or Sea- Eagle*, its 
neck large and thick, its wings curved, its tail broad* It 
haunts the iliores. Y/hen it is unable to carry its prey, it often 
plun^ri-it water,"’ We mull obferve that the Greeks 

clafied the rapacious oircls into three kinds ; the Eagle, the Vulture, 
and the Hawk, This explains the arrangement which Ariftotle 
has here adopted. But it is fomewhat fingukr, that "Ray, who h 
otherwife an intelligent and accurate writer, fhould affirm that the 
OjjlfrGga and the are the fame; fince Ariilotle diliin- 
guiflies them, andjtreatsof them in two feparate chapters. The 
only reafon wh’ . — ; could urge, is the fraallnefs of the Ofprey or 
BaId‘Buv//3m : : reafon would alfo exclude the M^rpb- 

from the ea^es, | 

F 4 while 
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while in the eagles, that is the longeft of all. 
It is dlftinguiliied froin the eagle by another 
circumftancc ; for its bill is of a deeper black, 
and the feet, the toes, and the cere are commonly 
blue, while thofe of the eagle are yellow. The 
toes of the left foot are not connc<fled by femi- 
membrancs, as Linnaeus afl'erts * ; for the toes 
of both legs are alike parted and devoid of 
membranes. It is a popular error, that this bird 
fwims with the one foot, and catches fi/h with 
the other; and this has occalioned the miftake of 
lannseus. Formerly Klein afhrmed the fame 
thing of the Great Sea-eagle, but he was equally 
miftaken ; for neither of thefe birds has mem- 
branes connedting the toes of the left fool. The 
common fource of thefe errors is Albertus Mag- 
nus, who writes, that this bird had one foot like 
that of the fparrow-hawk, and the other re- 
fembling that of the goofe ; an alfertion which 
is not only falfe, but abfurd and inconfiftent 
with every analogy. It is indeed aftonifhing, 
that Gefner, Aldrovandus, Klein, and Linnaeus, 
inftead of rejedting this filly fable, have blindly 
adopted it ; and that AldrovanduVlell3*T»<(^olly, 
that it is not improbable, lince he pofitively. 
adds, he knows there are feveral water-fowls 
whofe feet are half-cloven, half-wpbbed; an af- 
fertion as falfe as the firft, 

• Linnaus has emitted this account in sRHlf [a]. 

[am 
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T am not furprifed that Ariftotle called this bird 
uXicc'irog^ Sea- Eagle ; but I am altoniihcd that all 
the naturalifls, ancient or modern, have copied 
the name without fcruple, and I might fay 
without reflexion; for this bird frequents the 
fea*ihore not from any^ decided preference. It 
oftener haunts inland countries that are con- 
tiguous to rivers, lakes, and other frefh waters ; 
and it is even more common in Burgundy, which 
is the centre of France, than on any of cur 
coafts. As Greece is a country which has few 
rivers, pools, or lakes, and which is much in- 
terfedled and indented by the incrOachment or 
retreat of the ocean, Ariftotle obferved that thefe 
bird-fifliers fought their prey on the beach, and 
for this rcafon he named them Sea-Eagks. But 
had this philofopher lived in the heart of France* 
Germany *, Switzerland j', or any other coun- 
try diftant from the fea ; and where thefe birds 
are common, he would probably have termed 
freJJj-water-eagles. Ariftotle affirms, that 
this bird has a keen fight ; it compels its young, 
he ftys, to look at the fun, and kills thofe whofe 
eyes cannot Aipport the glare. I cannot authen- 
ticate this fadt, which appears to me rather 

♦ This bird is exceedingly fat, and is entirely of a filhy odor. 
** It lives not only on the fea-coaft, but haunts the rivers and lakes 

inSilefia, and fits in the trees watching the fi ill/* Schvvenck- 

FELD. 

f Gefner fays, that this bird is found in fevcral parts of Switz- 
erland, and makes its nell in certain rocks near waters, or in deep 
vallies. He adds> that it can be tamed, and employed in falconry., 

improbable, 
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improbable, ihough it has been related or rather 
repeated by ievefal authors ; and though it has even 
been geiieralized and attributed to all the eagles, 
whicli arc faid to force their brood to look fteadily 
at the fun. This is an ohfervatlon which it 
w’ould be difficult to make j and Ariftotle was 
befidcs not much acquainted with the fads re- 
lating to the young of this bird. He alleges 
that they rear only two, and kill that one vyhofe 
eyes cannot bear the dazzling rays of the fun. 
But we are certain that they often lay four eggs, 
and feJdom three only, and that they raife 
all which are hatched. Inftead of inhabiting 
rocky precipices and lofty mountains, as do the 
eagles, it prefers the haunts of low and marffij 
grounds, in the vicinity of pools and lakes that 
abound with ffih. It appears that we muft aferibe 
to the Ofprey^ and not to the Sea-Eagle^ what 
Ariftotle mentions with regard to the purfuit of 
fea-birds ; for the Sea-eagle fifties rather than 
hunts ; nor have I heard that it ft rays to a 
diftance from the beach in the chace of gulls and 
other fea-birds ; on the contrary, it feems to 
fubiift entirely upon fifti. Thofe ivherhave dif- 
fered this bird, have found nothing but fiih in its 
ftomach ; and its fiefti, which, as I have faid, has 
a very ftrong fmell of fifli, is a fufficient proof 
that this conrtitutes its ordinary food. It is corn- 
mos'.ly very fat, and can, like the eagles, fupport 
for feveral days thCtWant of fuftenance, without 
fufterieg inconvenience or lofs of ftrength. It 

is 
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is not fo bold or fo ferocious as the eagle or erne ; 
and it is pretended that it coidj he as ealily in- 
flrufted for filhing, as the other birds are trained 
for the fport. 

After comparing authorities, lam of opinion 
that this fpecies is one of the moft numerous of 
the large birds of prey ; and is fcattered over 
the extent of Europe, from Sweden to Greece ; 
and that it is even found in warmer countries, 
as in Egypt and Nigritia. 

The internal parts of this bird differ little from 
thofe of the eagles. The academicians have per- 
ceived the moft conliderable diftiadiion in the 
liver, which in the Sea-eagle is very fmall. The 
cacum of the female alfo is not fc large ; and the 
Ipleen, which in the eagle is clofely attached 
to the right fide of the ftomach, is in this 
bird placed under the right lobe of the liver. 
Like thofe of moft other birds, its kidneys are 
proportionally large, whereas tliofe of the eagle 
are Imall [A]. 

[A] The fpecific cliaracler which Linnii^as gives of the Ofj)re)r, 
Ftilco Ha!io:elosy is, that its cere and feet are coerulcan, Iti body 
** dufky above and white below, and its head Behdes 

tlie Carolifia Oji>reyy which is ranged by iJuflari among the foreign 
analogous birds, chore are two other varieties: i. The Reed 
Ofprej, Falco Arundhiaceus yG^iv.h, — Its cere is afh-coloured, its 
** feet pale, its body grey above and vvhitilh below, and its tail 
is equrd.” 2. Cayenne Ofpreyy Falco Caya^icfifisy 
Its body is duiky ferruginous, and there is a white line drawn 
** from the upper mandible through each eye to the hind part of 
the head, which is alfo white/* 
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■ m . 

VOrfraht Buff. 
fjdco OJJifragus^ Linn* 

Jquila OJJifraga, BrifT. and Klein. 

In Italian, Aqutl^tjho anguifia b^rhata* 

In German, Grojfkr hafinahr. 

In Polilh, Or^el-Lamigmt* 


has been called by; our notnencla- 
G/rat Sea-Eagle* It is indeed 
nearly " as the Golden Eagle j and its 

body^fecl^j^pprtionally longer, though its 
wings be meafures, from the end of 

the bill to nails, three feet and 

an half j Icings do not reach 

above feven feet t ^h^ripa^ the length of the 
Golden Eagle is three feet two 

or three inches, and the of its wings 

eight or Idne:'fe^t;^\s'■TlM5,iSe|^^^ is remark- 
able for its fize, and is,dii^hg4i|^^J^ i* By the 
colow-fuidji^’l^t^e' p(f;:-|t^:^aUs^|^n9^are of a 
ihinf^' femicircle. 

V^'^egs, ' whi^li;^’- nak#"helow, and 
cov^^^^ith , 3, .By the 

and ^which has 

of Bearded-Eagle* The Sea-Eagle loves to 
haunt the fea-fhdrd^ and often inland 

'traiSts, 
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trails, near lakes, marflies, or rivers that are ilocked 
with fifh. It catches the largeft of the finny tribe ; 
hut it alfo attacks game, and, as it is large and 
ftrong, it feizes and carries off geefe and hare?» 
and even lambs and kids. Ariftotle affures us, 
that the female Sea- Eagle not only watches 
her infant brood with the greateft affeilibn, but 
extends her proteition to the young eaglets, 
vvbich have been expelled by their unfeeling 
parents, and generally feeds and trains them as 
if they were her own offspring. This fingular 
fait has been repeated by all the naturalifts, but 
it does not appear to be authenticated. We’ 
have, reafon however to admire the general ac- 
curacy of his Eliftory of Animals. We have a 
remarkable proof of this in point ; — Ariftotle 
obferves, that the fight of the Sea- Eagle is weak, 
on account of a ftiade wdiich covers the eye ; 
and hence he was probably induced to feparate 
it from the eagles, and clafs it with the owls 
and night birds. To judge of this facft by the 
confequences, we fhould infer, that it is not only 
doubtful, but falfe j for all who have watched 
the manceuv’res of the Sea-Eagle, have found 
that it fees during the niglit fo diftindly as to 
be able to catch game, and even fuh ; but they 
have not obferved that its fight was feeble during 
the day. Qn the contrary, it perceives at a 
great diftance, the fifli upon which it is to dart j 
it purfues with eagernefs the birds on which it 
is to prey J and though it flies with lefs rapidity 

than 
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than the eagles, this is owing to the {hortriefs of 
its winp;s, and Jiot the indiftindluds of its vi- 
fion. A re(pe6t for the great philofopher of- 
antiquity has induced the celebrated Aldrovandus 
to examine the eye of the Sca-Piagle with mi- 
nute attention ; and he, has difeovered that the 
aperturb of the pupil, wluch is commonly cover- 
ed only wdth the cornea, is in this bird lined 
befides with an exceedingly delicate membrane, 
wditch has aflually tfie appearance of a fmall 
i^oot. He alfo oblerved, that the inconvenience 
of this ftrudure is coinpenfated by the perfccTt 
'tranfparency of the circular part furrounding 
the pupil, which ring in otlter birds is opaque 
and of a dull colour. Thus the obfervation 
of Ariftotle is good, fince he has remarked that 
the eye of the Sea-Hagle is covered witii a thin 
cloud ; but it docs not necetTarily follow, that its 
fight is fainter than that of other birds, becaufe 
the light can pals ealily and largely through 
the finall circle which hounds the pupil ; all that 
can be inferred is, that the middle of the pic- 
ture mud be marked with a fmall obfeure fpot, 
and that the lateral vihon ought to be more 
difiiad than the dired. It is not however mani- 
feft from what has been faid, that it fees worfe 
than the other birds. It foars not indeed to the 
flune height as the eagle, nor flies with equal 
rapidity ; nor does it defery or purfue its prey 
from fo remote diftances. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the hght of the Ofprey is not fo acute 

or 
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or diftindl as that of the eagle ; at the fame time 
it is not, like the owls, blinded the dazzling 
light, but fearches for vidims in the day as well 
as in the night *, particularly in tlie mornings 
and evenings. Befides, if we compare the eye 
of the Sea- Eagle with. that of the owl and 
other nodin nal birds, we fltall perceive a dif- 
ference of ftruiilure. In the day-time thefe 
birds fee faintly, if at all ; their delicate organs 
being unable to bear the flrocfc of a blaze of 
light; their pupil is entirely open, and not lined 
with that membrane or fmall foot, which is found 
in the eye of the Sea- Eagle, 'riic pupil in all 
no£tin nal birds, cats, and fonie other quadrupeds, 
which fee in the dark, is round and large, when 
it receives the iniprefdon of a faint light in the 
dufle of the evening. On ti)e contrary, it be- 
comes elongated in cats, but .in the nodurnal 
birds, it retains its globular iigure, though it 
contrafts its fize, when the eye is expofed to a 
flrong glare. This contradliou evidently proves 
that thefe birds fee /'//, becaufe they fee too ‘zvc'/l; 
iince their delicate organs are fcnfible to the 
fainteft impreffion. Wherefore, a fortiori^ the 
Sea-Eagle, with its fpot upon the pupil, would 
require more light than any other, if this de- 

* I have been inforined by perfons wlioobfcrvccl the that 
the Sea-Eagle catches filh during the night, and that the noife of 
its plunging into the water is heard at a great diiLince. Salerno 
alfo remarks, that when it darts into a {fool to feizc its prey, the 
noife it occafions is terrible, cfpecialiy in the night. 

. feft 
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fedl were not compenfated. But what forms a 
complete apoI(|gy for Ariftotle’s arranging it 
among the*no(flurnal birds is, that the fight of 
the Sea- eagle is not fo acute as that of the Com- 
mon Eagle; and becaufe it commits its ravages by 
night as well as by day. 

If the fafts related by Ariftotle in his. Hiftory 
of Animals, be didinguifliicd by their accuracy, 
his treatife De Mirabilibtts is no lefs remark- 
able for its abfurdities and errors. The author 
even makes aflertions in it which are totally in- 
confiftent with what he has delivered in his other 
works ; and if we were to compare the opinions, 
but particularly the fadls, with . thofe in his Hif- 
tory of Animals, we never fliould aferibe the 
treatife De Mirahilibus to that enlightened phi- 
lofopher. Pliny, whofe Natural Hiliory is en- 
tirely extradted from Ariftotle, would not liavc 
related fo many things that are falfe or equivocal, 
had he not borrowed indifcriminately from the 
different treatifes attributed to the Greek, and 
collected the opinions of fubfequent authors 
wliich are tindlured conftantly with popular pre- 
judices. We can give an example wdthout de- 
viating from our prefent fubjedt. Ariftotle dif- 
tinguifties the fpecies of the Ofprey in his 
Hiftory of Animals, fince he makes it the fifth 
fpecies of eagles, to which he gives accurate 
diferiminating charadters. At the fame time, 
the Ofprey conftitntes not a diftindt fpecies in 
the treatife De Mirabilibus^ or rather is only a 

variety. 
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variety. Pliny, enlarging on this idea, affirms 
not only that the Ol’preys form no feparate race, 
and that they proceed from the intermixture of 
the different fpecies of eagles, but that the young 
are not Ofpreys, and only Sea-Eagles ; •which 
Sca-Eaglcs^ fays lie, breed fmnll vultures^ •which 
engender great vultures^ that have not the po'wer 
vf propagation. What a number of incredible 
circurriftanccs arc grouped into this pafi'age ? 
How many things that are abfurd, and contrary 
to every analogy ? Let us even extend, as much 
as poflible, the probable limits of the variations 
of Nature, and let us give tliis jra/lage the moft 
favourable explanation. Suppofe for a moment, 
that the Ofpreys are really the hybriduous ofl- 
fpring of the union of two different fpecies of 
eagles ; that they are prolific, like the crofs- breed 
of feme other birds, and produce between them 
a fecond mongrel, which approaclies nearer the 
fpecies of Sea-Eagle than if the firfl mixture 
were that of the Sea- Eagle with anotfier eagle ; 
ib far the laws of Nature are not entirely vio- 
lated : hut to add, that tliefe Ofpreys, after 
they become Sea-Eagles, breed Ima'l vultures, 
and thefe again the great, which are incapable 
of generation, is to join three facts that arc 
ahfolutely incredible, to two that already can 
hardly be believed. And though Pliny ha| 
written many things haflily, I can liardly per- 
fuade rnyfelf tiiat he is the aulhor of thefe three 
iuTcrtions ; and I am rather inclined to fuppofe, 
VOL. I G . that 
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that the end of the fcntence has been entirely 
altered. At anj^ rate it is certain that the Sea- 
Eagles never breed fmall mongrel vultures, nor 
do thefe give birth to large hybriduous vultures, 
whofe prolific powers are extinguilhed. Every 
fpecies of vulture produces its like, and the fame 
is the cafe with each of the eagles, the Ofprey 
and the Sea-Eagle ; and the intermediate kinds, 
bred by the intermixture of the eagles, confti- 
tute independent tribes, and are perpetuated like 
the others by a generation. Particularly, we 
are well informed, that the male Ofprey breeds 
with its female young Ofpreys ; and that, if it 
ever begets Sea-Eagles, this is only in the union 
with the Sea- Eagle. The copulation of the male 
Ofprey with the female Sea-Eagle is fimilar to 
that of the he-goat with the ewe : a lamb is the 
fruit of this commerce, becaufe the influence of 
the ewe predominates in the conception. A 
Sea- Eagle is alfo'the produdl of the other inter- 
courfe; for, in general, the charafter of the 
female preponderates, and the prolific mongrels 
approach to the fpecies of the mother ; and even 
the true hybrids, or the barren mongrels, bear 
a greater refemblancc to the race of the female 
than to that of the male. 

What renders the poflibility of the crofs-brecd 
of the Sea- Eagle and the Ofprey credible, is 
the fimilarity of the in{lin<!%s, the difpofitions, 
and even the figure of thefe birds 5 for though 

they 
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they differ widely in point of lize, the Sea- 
Eagle being near one half larger than the Olprey, 
they are yet very much alike ^in their propor- 
tions. Their wings and legs are fhort, com- 
pared with the length of their body ; the lower 
part of their legs and feet are naked ; they fly 
neither fo high nor fo rapidly as the eagles ; they 
derive their fubfiflence more from the finny 
tribe than from the beads of game ; and they 
haunt places contiguous to lakes or fifliy dreams ; 
and both of them are common in France and 
other temperate countries. The Sea- Eagle, as 
it is larger, lays only two eggs, and the Ofprey 
four*. The cere of the Ofprey and the legs 
and feet are generally blue, but the fame parts 
of the Sea-Eagle are of a bright deep yellow. 
There is alfo feme difference in the diftribution 
of the colours of the plumage, but this is too 
flight to prevent their intermixture j and ana- 

* The Sea-Eagle builds on the loftieft oaks a very broad neft^ 
into which it drops two very large eggs, that are quite round, ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and of a dirty white colour. Some years ago 
one of thefe was found in the park of Chambord ; I fent the two 
eggs to Reaumur, but the ueft could not be detached. Laft year 
a neft was difeovered at St. Laurent-dcs-eaux, in the wood of Brlou, 
but there was only one eaglet, which the poft-mafler of that place 
has raifed. At Bellegarde, in the foreft of Orleans, a Sea-Eagle 
was killed, which during the night filhed the largeil pikes in a 
pond that belonged formerly to the Due d’Antin. Another was 
killed lately at Sencley in Sologne, in the moment it was carrying 
off a large carp in broad day. The Ofprey lodges among the 
reeds, along the margin of waters ; it lays each hatch four white 
eggs cl an elliptical lhape : it feeds on hih. $ALaaKs. 

o 2 logical 
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logical reafon^s induce me to fuppofe that the 
union is prolific, ^ and that the male Ofprey, by 
coupling with the female Sea-Eagle, produces 
Sea-Eagles ; but that the female Ofprey, by 
pairing with the male Sea- Eagle, gives birth to 
Olprcys ; and that fuch_ hybrids, whether they 
be Sea.Eagles or Ofpreys, inherit altnoft entirely 
the nature of their mother, and retain but flight 
traces of the character of the father; which, cir- 
cumftance diftiriguifhes them from legitimate 
Ofpreys or Sea- Eagles. For exatuple ; Ofpreys 
fomeiimes occur with yellow feet, and Sea-Eagles 
with blue feet, though the reverfe commonly 
takes place. This variation of colour muft arife 
from the mixture of the two fpecies. For the 
fame reafon, Ofpreys are found, fuch as what 
the members of the Academy have deferibed, 
that are much larger than ordinary ; and at the 
fame time fome Sea-Eagles are much finaller 
than common; and the diminutive fize of thele 
can be aferibed neither to the fex nor to the age, 
but muft arife from a mixture with the finaller 
fpccies ; that is, of the Ofprey with the Sea- 
Eagle. 

As this bird is very large, and confequcntly 
little prolific, laying only two eggs once a year, 
and often raifing but a Angle young one, the 
fpecies is no where numerous. It is however 
■widely diflufed ; it is found in almoft every part 

of 
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of Europe, and it even appears to frequent the 
lakes of North America"^'. [4^] 

I conceive that the following paffage alludes to the Sea-Eagle ; 
** There are a number of eagles, which in their language are called 
Jondaqua, They commonly build their nelh on the margin of 
water, or of feme precipice wljich overtops the higliell trees or 
rocks, fo that it is difficult to reach their nelts. We have however 
got feveral, but never found more than t.vo eaglets- I intended 
to breed fome when we wore on the road from Lake Huron to 
Quebec ; but they being heavy to carry, and vve not being able to 
give them fifh to feed on, vve drefled them into an excellent dilh, 
for they were then young and tender/’ des Ixurons 

par Samr Theodafn 

[A] The Falco ojj/fragus, Linn, is thus deferibed : 

Its cere is yellowiHi, its feet partly woolly, its body ferrugi- 
nous, the tail-feathers white along the infide/^ It refembles 
the Golden Eagle, and is of the Cze of a turkey. It is fometimes 
drowned in attempting to catch overgrown fiflt ; not being able to 
dlfengage its talons, it is dragged forcibly under water. "I he Tar- 
tars entertain a notion that the wound of its claws Is mortal, and 
therefore they dread its attack* 


o 3 
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The WHITE JOHN* 


"Jean le Blanc, Buff, and Lath. 

Falco Gatlicus, Linn. 

Falco Hypdeucos, Decouv. Ruff. 
Aqtdla Pygargusf Briff. Johnft. Bdon. 
VAlharulla, Let. uc Sard. 
Blanche-Fiiuue, Hift.de Lyon* 


T HAD tMs bird alive, and kept it for fome 
time. It was ta^n young in the month of 
Auguft 1768, aud it appeared in January 1769 
to have attainai;: ^ Its length, from 

the point of the lbillto tha (bttrcmity of the tail, 
was two feet; afidip one foot eight 

inches : the bill fiom tbfe hook to the jun£lion 
of the mandible feventj^ Itoes; the tail was 
ten ||lth(^ long; itS when expanded 

meafured five feet one ide]N^ when clofed 
they reached a little beyond tfie end of the tail- 
llie Keadi, the opp^ ^furface ;of the neck, the 
1}aek;, and the f of am alh-brown ; all 

the' lyhite 

aif i; Jb 

th^>:lfil^)bratNi' ■ the 

* Some have called it 9%t Wbite^taiUd Knight, becaule per- 
haps it is rather tall.*r-^The male is lighter and whiter than 
the feinale> particularly on the rump ; the tail very loDg» the legs 
Bender^ and of a jpiearant ycliow.*^SAi<eRMS. 

plumage 
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plumage was raifed. The throat, the breaft, 
the belly, and the fides were white, variegated 
with long fpots of a brown rully colour j there 
were tranfverfe bars of a deeper brown upon 
the tail ; the cere was of a pale blue, and in it 
were placed the noilrils. The iris was of a 
beautiful yellow citron, or of the colour of the 
oriental topaz ; the feet were of a pale flelh hue, 
which, as well as the cere, pafled into yellow as 
the bird grew older. The interftices of the fcales 
which covered the Ikin of the legs, appeared 
reddilh j fo that the whole, feen at a diftance, 
appeared, even in its tender age, to be yellow. 
This bird weighed three pounds feven ounces af- 
ter a meal, and three pounds |bur ounces when 
its ftomach was empty. 

The White y^bn is more widely removed 
from the eagles than any of the preceding. It ; 
referables the Bald Eagle only by the want of 
plumage on the legs, and the whitenefs of the 
rump and tail ; but its body is differently fliap- 
ed, and is much thicker, compared with its 
> bulk ; for its extreme length is only two feet, 
and the expanfion of its wings feven feet j whi\e 
the girth of its body is as great as that of the 
Ring-tail Eagle, the length of which is two feet 
and an half, and the alar extent more than feven. 
Hence the White yobn refembles in its Ihape the 
Ofprey, whofe wings are alfo fhort in propor- 
tion to its body ; but its feet are not, as in that 

G 4 bird, 
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bird, blue : its legs alfo appear^ to be more ilen- 
der and tapered than any of the Eagles. Thus, 
though it bears fome analogy to the Eagles, the 
Ofprey, and the Sea-eagle, it is yet quite a diU 
tin£t fpecies. It has foine refemblance alfo to 
the Buzzard in the difpofition of its colours, of 
its plumage, and alfo in a circumftance which 
has often ftruck me, viz. that, in certain atti- 
tudes, and efpecially in the front view', it ap- 
pears like an Eagle ; and that, feen fidew'ays or 
in other attitudes, its hgure is fimilar to that of 
the Buzzard. This remark was alfo made bv 
my defigner and others ; and it is fingular that 
this ambiguity of figure correfponds to its equi- 
vocal difpofition, which is really analogous both 
to that of the Eagle and that of the Buzzard ; 
infomuch that the White John may, in certain 
refpeds, be confidered as forming the interme- 
diate (hade between thefe two birds. 

It appeared to me that this bird faw very 
dlllindly in the day-time, and was not afraid of 
the flrongefl; light ; for it fpontaneoufly diredled 
its eyes to the moft luminous quarter, and even 
to the folar effulgence. It ran with confiderable 
fwiftnefs when feared, and afiifted its motion by 
its wings. When confined to its chamber, it 
fought to approach the fire ; hut cold did not 
feem to f)e abfolutely pernicious to it, for it 
pafi'ed feveral nights in open air in frofty w'ea- 
ther without appearing to fuffer inconvenience. 

It 
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It fed upon raw bloody flcdi ; but, when pinch- 
ed with hunger, it ate meat that, bad been cook- 
ed. It lore the flefli that was ofl'ered it with its 
bill, and fwallowed it in large morfels. It never 
drank when any perfon was befide it, or v/as 
within its fiffht : but when it was in a conceal- 

O ' 

ed place, it was obferved to drink, and to ufe 
more precaution than might be expelled. A 
veffbriilled with water was left within its reach; 
it looked anxioufly on every fide, to afeertain 
that it was quite alone ; it then approached the 
vefl'el, but hill caft an attentive look around ; at 
laft, after many liefitations, it plunged its bill 
up to the eyes in the water, and repeated its 
draught. It is probable that other birds of prey 
conceal themfelvcs In the lame manner when 
they want to drink ; the realon probably is, tliat 
thefe birds can take no liquid but by iinmerfing 
their head beyond the opening of the mandibles, 
and even far as the eyes ; in v.dtich cafe, they 
are thrown off their guard, and liave reafoii to 
entertain fears: however, this is tlie only cir~ 
icumftance in. which the White John fliewed 
any miftrufl: ; and in other things he appeared 
indllFerent, or rather hupid. He was not 
at all mifehievous, and fudered hirnfelf to be 
handled without difeovering refentment. He 
uttered the found, 05, a flight exprefiion 
of contentment wlien food was oiTered him ; 
but he fhewed no particular attachment to any 
individual. He grew fat ip die autumn, and got 

more 
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more fle(h, and became plumper than moft other 
birds of prey*. . 

This bird is very common in France j and, 
as Belon fays, there is hardly a cottager who is 
not acquainted with it, and who dreads not its 
ravages among his poultry. The peafants have 
given it the name of White yohn 'j*, becaufe it is 
remarkable for the whitenefs of its belly, of the 
under furface of its wings, of its rump, and of 
its tail : thefe characters, however, are diftinClly 

♦ Tlie following note ref^^ling this bird was given to me by 
the perfon entrufted with my volaries : — ** I oflfered the White 
John feveral kinds of food ; as breads cheefe, grape$> apples, but 
he would tafte none of them, though he had failed twenty -four hours* 
1 kept him in that Hate three days longer, and he Hill reje^led 
them* In Hiort, we may conclude, that hunger will never drive 
him to eat any thing of tlut fort* I gave him worms, but he con* 
Handy rejefted them ; and though one was forced into his bill, and 
half fvvallowed, he threw it out* He greedily fwaJlowed mice en- 
tire ; and I obferved, that after iwallowing two or three, or even a 
lingle large one, he Ihewed unea&iefs, and marks of pain, droop- 
ing and inaftivc, and Hupid with digeHion* I prefented frogs 
and fmall lilh ; the latter he rcje^lcd, but ate the frogs by half- 
dozens, and fometimes more ; but he did not fwallow them whole 
as he did the mice ; he fixed his talons, and tore them into pieces. 

I withheld food from him three days, and he Itill refufed raw filh. 

1 obferved that he vomited the Huns of the mice in little balls of ah 
inch, and I found, by Heeping them in water, that they contained 
only the hair apd the Iktn, and not the bones : in fome of thefe balls 
were particles of call iron, and bits of coal.*^ 

f ** The inhabitants of the villages know this bird to their coft ; 
for it plunders their poultry more daringly than the kite.*^ Bl- 

1.0N* 

This White John attacks the hens in the villages, and catches 
birds and rabbits. It is yery dcHruftive to partridges, and preys 
on fmall birds ; for it plunders, concealed along the hedges, and 
the ikirts of the forefts ; fo that not a peafant is onacquainted with 

u 
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marked only in the male ; for the female Is al- 
moft entirely grey, and the feathers of the rump 
alone of a dirty white. As in the other birds 
of prey, (he is larger than her mate ; (he neftles 
almofl clofe upon the ground, in tracJls covered 
with heath, fern, broom,* or ruflies ; fometimes, 
however, fhe builds’ on firs, and other high trees. 
She commonly lays three eggs, which are of a 
grey flate-colour ; the male provides largely for 
her fubfiftence during the time of incubation, 
and even while fhe is employed in watching 
and educating her young. He haunts the vici- 
nity of inhabited places, efpecially near hamlets 
and farms ; he plunders chickens, young tur- 
kics, and tame ducks ; and when poultry can- 
not be had, he catches young rabbits, par- 
tridges, quails, and other fmall birds ; nor does 
he difdain the more humble prey of field-mice 
and lizards. As this bird, particularly'the fe- 
male, has fhort wings and a thick body, the 
flight is laborious, and they never rife to a great 
height ; they conftantly fkim along the ground, 
and commit their ravages upon the earth rather 
than in the air *. Their cry is a kind of flirill 
whittling, which is feldora heard. They fcarce- 
ly ever feek their prey but in the morning and 
the evening ; and the middle of the day is de- 
voted to indolence and repofe. 

* When we obferve It flying, it a^^cars like a heron ; for it 
ruftles with its wings, and does not foar like many other birds of 
prey, but generally flics near the ground, efpcchlly iu the morn- 
.ing and evening,^'— , 

One 
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One flioulcl be apt to fuppofe that there is a 
variety in this^ fpecies j for Belon gives a de- 
fcription ol a fecond bird, “ which is,” he fays, 
“ another fpecies of the St. Martin, alfo named 
*' V/bhe-taiU of the flirae fpecies with the above- 
“ mentioned White John, and which refembles 
“ the Royal Kite fo exactly that we could dif- 
** cover no diSerence, except that it is fmaller, 
“ and whiter under the belly, the feather^ of its 
“ rump and tail being on both Tides of a w’hite 
‘‘ colour.” 'Thefe points of refemblance, to 
which wc may add what is ftill more important, 
that its legs arc longer, prove only that this Ipe- 
cies is allied to that of the White John : but as 
it differs confiderably in its fize, and in other 
circumTtances, w'e can but infer that it is a va- 
riety of the White John ; and we liave per- 
ceived that it is the fame bird which our no- 
menclators have called the Cinereous Lanner ; 
and which we fliall mention under the name of 
St. Martin, becaufe it has not the leaft refern- 
biance to the Lanner. 

The White John, though very common in 
France, is unfrequent in every other country ; 
fincc none of the naturalills of Italy, England, 
Germany, or the North, mention it, except 
from the authority of Belon. For this reafon I 
have dwelt more fully upon the fa£ls relating to 
its hiftory. I muff alfo obferve, that Salerne 
commits a great tdiftake, when he fays that this 
bird is the fame with the Rwgtail of the Eng- 

.lifli. 
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lifh, the male of which is termed Ileti- barrier. 
The charadler of the White- tail, and the prone- 
nefs to prey on poultry, commoh to the Ring- 
tail and the White John, have deceived him, 
'and induced him to confidcr thel’e birds as tlie 
fame ; but if he had compared the delcnjnions 
of preceding authors, he would have cai'dy 
perceived that they belong to cUfFcrcnt fpectes. 
Other .naturalills have taken the Bluc-baivk of 
lidwards for the llen-harrlci\ tliough thefe 
birds are alfo of different kinds. We ihall en- 
deavour to clear up tliis point, which is one of 
the moft obfeure in the natural Iiiilorv of the 
rapacious tribe. 

Birds of prey are divided into tw'o orders : 
the firft of which includes tlu; warlike, the 
noble, and the intrepid ; Inch as Eagles, Fal- 
cons, Gcr-falcons, Gos-hawks, j/anners. Spar- 
row-hawks, &c. : the fecond cotnprebsuds thofe 
that are indolent, cowardly, and voracious ; fuch 
as, the Vultures, the Kites, the Bu/./airds, tkc. 
Between thele two orders, fo oiupoiite in their 
indinffts and habits, are found, as every where 
cllc, foine intermediate fhadcs, or fome fpecies 
which participate of tlie c!iara£ter of both. 
Thefe are : Firf!:, The White John, of which we 
have now treated, and which, as we have laid, 
is a-kin to the Eiagle and the Buzzard. Secondly, 
The Sr. Martin, which Britfon and Frifch iiave 
called the Cinereous Lanner^ and Edwards has 
n^med the Blue Falcon^ but which refemhies 
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more the White John and the Buzzard than 
the Falcon of Lanner. Thirdly, The Sou-bufe^ 
■with which fpecies the Engliih feem not to 
have been well acquainted, having taken ano- 
ther bird for the male, whofe female they have 
named Ring-^tail^ and the pretended male Hen^- 
barrier, Thefe are the birds which Briflbn has 
called Collared Falcons ; but they have more af- 
finity with the Buzzard than the Falcon or the 
Eagle. Thefe three fpecies, and particularly the 
laft, have been milfeprefented, or confounded, or 
improperly named j for the White John ought 
not to be ranged among the eagles. The 
St. Martin is neither a Falcon, as Edwards fays; 
nor a Lanner, as Frifch and Briflbn aflert ; for in 
Its inflinft it is different, and in its habits it is 
oppofite to thofe. It is the lame with the Sou- 
bufcy which is neither an eagle nor a falcon, 
fince its appetites are entirely diflimilar to thofe 
of thefe two Ipecies. 

But I am of opinion that we ought to clafs 
with the White John, with which we are well 
acquainted, another bird, known only by the 
indication of Aldrovandus, under the name of 
Laniarlus ; and of Schwenckfeld, under that of 
Milvus albus. This bird, which Briflbn has 
alfo called the Lanner^ appears to me to be 
more different from the true Lanner than the 
St, Martin. Aldrovandus defcribes two of thefe 
birds ; the one of which is much larger than 
the other, being two feet from the point of the 

bill 
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bill to the end of the tail, and is of the fize of 
the White John ; and appears, from comparing 
the account of that naturalift, to have the fame 
characters. Nor need we be furpriied that 
Aldrovandus, whofe ornithology is on the whole 
excellent, efpecially with regard to the Euro- 
pean birds, (hould commit this overiight, fince 
he derives his acquaintance of the White John 
entirely from Belon and has even borrowed 
his figure. [A] 

• PygoTgi feeundum gtftut* A l d rov ; 

f A] The White John, Fnico Gai/icus, Linn. The fpeciiic cha- 
raAer :— ** The bill cinereous ; the feet naked and yellowifh ; the 
body of a duiky grey, and below (in the male) whidlh, with tawny 
fpOM.** 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

RELATED TO THE EAGLES AND OSPREYS. 


T 

H E Bird of the Eaft Indies, which BrifTon 
defcribcs accurately, by the name of the 
Pondkbcrry Eagle. We flrall only obferve, that 
its diminutive iize alone ought to 'exclude it 
from the Eagles, fince if is only half the bulk of 
the fmalleft. It rcfembles the Ofprey in the 
colour of the cere, which is bluifli ; but its feet 
are not blue as in that bird, nor yellow as in 
the Erne. Its bill, of an afli-colour at its origin, 
and of a pale yellow at the tip, feems to parti- 
cifiate of the colours of the Eagle and the Erne : 
and thefe differences fufficiently point out this 
bird as a diilinct fpecies. It is probably the mofl: 
remarkable bird of prey on the Malabar coaft, 
fince the natives make an idol of it, to which 
they pay adoration ; but the beauty of its 

* Th:' Mnlabar Eagle is as beautiful as it* is rare. Its head, 
neck, and the whole of its breafl, are covered with exceedingly 
white feathers, longer than broad, the (liaft and edge of which are 
of fi fine jet black. The rell of the body is of Ihining chefnut, 
lighter beneath the wings than above ; the fix hrll wing-feathers 
are black at the end ; the cere bluifh ; the tip of the bill yellow, 
verging on green ; the feet yellow ; the nai’s black. Jt has a 
piercing look, and is of the bulk of the falcon. It is a fort of divi- 
nity wor{hip[?ed by the f^oplc of Malabar. It occurs alfo in the 
kingdom of Vifapour, and in the territories of the Great Mogul. 
•^-Salerne. 
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pliimage, rather than its bulk or ftrength, merits 
this honour. It is undoubtedly the moft elegant 
of the rapacious tribe. 

[Aj This bird is the Pondicherry Eagle of Latham> and the 
Falco Pontlcerianus cf Linnaeus. The cere llcy^ coloured ; the 
body chefnut ; the head, neck, and breaft, white, variegated 
with dufky lines ; the fix pfimary wing-feathers black from 
their middle to the tips. 

. ^ 11 . 

The Bird of South America, defcrlbed by 
Maregrave under the name Urutaurana^ which 
it receives from the Indians in Brafil, and men- 
tioned by Fernandes by the name of Yfqiiauthli^ 
by w'hich it is called in Mexico. It is wdiat 
our French travellers have termed the Oronooco 
Eagle a name which has been adopted by the 
Englifh. It Is fomewhat fmaller tlian the Com- 
mon Eagle, and refembles the Spotted or Rough- 
footed Eagle by the variety of its plumage. But 
it has feveral fpecific characters : the tips of its 

* The Antilles are often vliited from the continent by a fort of 
large bird, which muft be ranked at the head of the birds of prey 
^ in America. The natives of Tobago have called it the Oroficcca 
Eagle, becaufe it is of the bulk and the figure of an Eagle ; and 
becaufe they hold that this bird, which appears only occalionally in 
the iflaud, frequents the banks of the great river Oronooco. All 
its plumage is light grey, except the tips of the wings and of the 
tail, which are edged with yellow. Its eyes are lively and piercing ; 
its wings very long ; its flight rapid and fpeedy, confidering the 
weight of its body, it fubfiils on other birds, on which it darts withi 
fury, tears them in pieces and fwallows them. It attacks^ the eerrat 
and paroquets. It has been obferved, t|jat it never attacks the bird 
when on the ground, or fitting on a branch, hut waits till it rifes, 
and feizes it on the wing,’' Du Tertre, Hijl. des Antille:. 

VOL. I. n . wings 
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■wings and tail are edged with a whitifli yellow j 
two black feathers about two inches long, and two 
other fmaller ones, are placed on the crown of 
the head, and can be raifed or deprefled at plea- 
fure ; the legs are clothed to the feet with white 
and black feathers, imbricated like fcales ; the 
iris is of a bright yellow ; the cere and the feet 
are alfo yellow, as in the Eagles.; but the bill is 
of a darker, and the nails of a lighter ihadc 
Thefe differences are fufficient to diftinguifh this 
bird from thofe that have been mentioned in 
the preceding articles ; but to the fame fpecies 
we muft, I imagine, refer what Garcilaffo calls 
the Eagle of Pent^ and wdiich, he fays, is fmaller 
than the Eagles in Spain. 

Of the fame fpecies, or at leaft of a proximate 
one, is alfo the bird found on the weft coaft of 
Africa, of which Edwards gives an elegant co- 
loured figure, with an excellent defeription,. un- 
der the name of Crowned Eagle 

The 

♦ This bird, fays Edwards, is about a third fmaller than the largell 
European Eagles, and appears bolder and more intrepid than the 
others. The bill with the cere, in which the noftrils arc placed, ij 
of a dull brown ; it is cleft as far as the eyes, and the edges of the 
mandibles are yellowifh at the infertion ; the iris is reddifh orange ; 
the fore-part of the head, the orbits, and the throat, are covered 
with white feathers, fprinUled with fmall black fpecks ; the hind 
part of the neck and of the head, the back and the wings, are of a 
deep brown, verging on black ; but the outer edges of the feathers 
are light brown. The quill-feathers are of a deeper colour than 
the others in the wings ; tlv; Edes of the wings near the top, and 
the ends of fomc of the coverts of the wings, arc white ; the tail is 
of a deep grey, interfct^lcd with black bars, and the under part 
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The diftance between Brafil and Africa, whicli 
fcarcely exceeds four hundred leagues, is not too 
great a journey to be performed by a bird of an 
aerial flight ; and therefore it is polfible that it 
may be found on both coafts. The characters 
are fuflicient to decide the identity of the Ipe- 
cies ; both have a Ibrt of crefts which they can 
deprefs at pleafure, and both are nearly of the 
fame' fize ; in both the plumage is variegated, 
and fimilarly marked with fpots ; the iris is of a 
bright orange ; the bill, blackifii ; the legs co- 
vered to the feet with feathers, and marked with 
black artd white ; the toes yellow, and the nails 
brown or black. In fliort, the foie difference 
conhfts in the difpofition of the colours, and in 
the fhades of the plumage, which bears no com- 
parifon to the points of conformity. I flrall not 
hefitatc therefore to confider the birds of the 
coafts of Africa as of the fame fpecies with that 


appears of a dull afli grey ; the breaft is of a reddifii brown, with 
large tranfverfe fpots on the fides ; the belly is white, and aifo 
the under part of the tail, which is marked with black fpots ; the 
^thighs and legs are covered to the nails witli white feathers pret- 
tily marked with round black fpots ; the nails are black, and very 
Urong ; the toes are covered with fcales of a vivid yellow ; it ereds 
the feathers on its head like a crown, whence it is named, I drew 
this bird alive at London in 1752; its owner afTured me that it 
came from the coali of Africa ; and I am the more willing to be- 
lieve it, as I have two others of the fame fpecies belonging to ano- 
ther perfon, and which were brought from Guinea. Barbot men- 
tions this bird by the name of the Cren^oned Eagky in his Deferip- 
tion of Guinea ; he has given a bad figpi^re of it ; but ftill we may 
perceive that the feathers rife on the head in a way very little dif^ 
ferent from that reprefeated in mine. Edwards, 
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of Brafil ; and that the Crowned Eagle of Bra- 
fil, the Oronooco JEagle, the Peruvian Eagle, the 
Crowned Eagle of Guinea, are all the fame in- 
dividual, and have the neareft refemhlance to 
the Spotted or Rough-footed Eagle of Europe. 

[A] Linnaeus ranges this bird wuh the Vulture, Gmelin with the 
Falcon, and both apply the epithet Harpyia \ Latham calls it the 
Creded -vulture. It is faid to cleave a man*s ikull with one droke 
ofits bill, and to be as large as a ram. There is a variety of this 
in New Grenada, which has a black cred, a white belly, thighs 
fpptted white, the tail long, and variegated with white and black. 
When young it can be tamed. 

III. 

The Bird of Brazil, mentioned by Maregrave 
by the name of Urubitinga^ which is probably a 
different fpecies from the preceding, fince it re- 
ceives another name in the. fame country. In 
fatff, it differs, firff, by its fize, being an half 
fmaller ; fecond, by its colour, being of a 
blackifh brown, inftead of a fine grey j third, 
by its want of ereeff: feathers on the head j 
fourth, becaufe the under part of its legs and 
feet are naked, as in the Erne, while the pre- 
ceding is, like the Eagle, feathered to the ta- 
lons. 

IV. 

The Bird which we fliall call the Little Ame- 
rican Eagle^ which has not been deferibed by 
any naturalift, and which is found at Cayenne 
and other parts of South America, is fcarcely 
fixteen or eighteen inches long ; and is diftin- 
guiffied at the firft glance by a purplifh red fpot 

under 
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under its neck and throat. It is fo fmall that 
we fhould be inclined to clafs it with the Spar- 
row-hawks or Falcons ; but the fhape of its bill, 
which is ftraight at its infertion, and begins its 
curve at fome diflance from the origin, has de- 
termined us to refer it .to the Eagles. 

[A] This is the Red-throated Falcon of Latham, the Falco 
linus of Gmelin, and the Falco Formofus of Linnteus. Its fpeciiic 
Qharadler is, That its ccrc, orbits, and feet, arc yellowilh ; its 
throat purple ; its body of a cierulcan red ; its abdomen fleih- 
coloured.” 

V. 

The Bird of the AntillevS, called /Z»<? Fifl^er by 
Father Tertre, and which is probably the fame 
with that mentioned by Catefby by the name 
of the Fljhing-ba'wk of Carolina, It is, fays 
he, of the fize of a Gos-hawk, but with a 
longer body ; its wings, when clofed, ftretch a 
little beyond the extremity of the tail, and 
when expanded meafure more than five feet. 
Its iris is yellow ; its cere blue ; its bill black ; 
its feet of a pale blue } its nails black, and al~ 
moft all of the fame length ; the upper part of 
. the body, of the tVings, and of the tail, is dark 
brown j all the under parts are white j the fea- 
thers on the legs are white, fhort, and applied 
clofe to the (kin, “ The Filher,” fays Father 
Tertre, is exadlly like the Mansfeni^ except that 
its ventral feathers are white, and thofe on 
“ the crown of the head black ; its claws are 
“ fomewhat fmaller. This 'Filher is a real pi- 
” rate j it molefis not the land-animals, or the 
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“ birds of the air, but direSs its attacks upon 
“ the fifh alone, which it defcries from the top 
“ of a branch, dr the point of a cliff, and ob^ 
“ ferving them at the furface of the water, it 
“ inftantly darts upon them, feizes them with 
“ its talons, and retires to devour its prey on a 
“ rock. Though it does not wage war againft 
“ the birds, it is purfued by them, and teafed 
“ and pecked by them, till it is obliged to fhift 
“ its place. The Indian children breed them 
“ when young, and employ them to fifh for 
“ pleafure merely, for they never give up their 
feizure.” This defcription of Father Tertre 
is neither fo particular nor fo full as to warrant 
us to affert that the bird is the fame with that 
mentioned by Catefby ; we fliall therefore ftate 
it only as a conjedlure. But the American bird 
defcribed by Catefi:)y, refembles fo nearly the 
European Ofprey, that we are inclined to believe 
that it is the fame fpecies, or at leaft only a va- 
riety of it. Its colour is nearly the fame ; and 
fo are alfo its fize, figure, and habits. 

[A] This is the Carolina Of prey of Latham, and is a variety of 
the Falco Hallaetus of Linnseus. “ Its tail is of a dulky (hade ; 

its crown black, or darkilh, variegated with white ; the belly 
“ white*’’ 

VI. 

The Bird of the Antilles, called by our tra- 
vellers Mansfcni^ and which they have reckon- 
ed a fpecies of the Rough-footed Eagle ( Nifus ). 
The Mansfeni^ fays Father Tertre, is a ftrong 
bird of prey, which in . its form and plumage 
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bears fo great a refemblance to the Eagle, that 

its diminutive fize is the only mark of difcrimi- 

nation, for it is fcarcely bigger ‘than the Falcon, 

but its cla^vs are twice as large, and ftronger. 

Though thus well-armed, however, it generally 

attacks only the defencelefs birds ; as the thruflies, 

and the fea-larks ; or if more adventurous, the 
« 

ring-doves and turtles : it feeds alfo on ferpents 
artd fmall lizards. It perches commonly on 
the moft lofty trees. Its feathers are fo ftrong 
and fo compared, that unlefs we fire oppofite 
their pofition, the fhot will not penetrate. Its 
flefh is rather black, but yet of a pleafaut fla- 
vour. 
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The VULTURES*. 

H E Eagles have been placed at the head of 
the birds of prey, not becaufe they are 
larger or ftronger than the Vultures, but becaufe 
they are more generous, that is, not fo meanly 
cruef j their difpofitions ar^ bolder, their con- 
more intrepid, and their courage nobler. 
They are ftimulated to their attacks, as much 
from the glory.of conqueft as the appetite for 
plunder : the on the contrary, are in- 

cited by a low giSimandizbg inftinft ; and they 
feldom attack/ ^ying animals when they can 
fatiate their vor^|;.on')thie carcafes of the dead 
ones. The clofe fight with his 

dnentfes or his;;:^^m||:’ib:;puVfnes his prey 
alorte and unaided, the plun- 

dei^ - contends witl^:;ahi|ip^iip||i|^^ The 
Vultures, on the contratyj when expedf 
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the ‘ilighteft refiftance, combine in flocks, like 
bafe afl'affins, and are rather robbers than war- 
riors, birds of carnage than birds* of prey. This 
tribe alone collect in numbers to pour upon the 
• forlorn individual, and tearing the mangled 
carcafe to the bones, they difplay the bitternels 
of unprovoked rage. Corruption and infedtion, 
inflead of driving them to a diftance, are to them 
powerful attractions. Sparrow-hawks, falcorts, 
and even the fmalleft birds fliew more courage ; 
for they feek their prey alone, and almoft all of 
them rejed putrid fielh, and fpurn a dead car- 
cafe. If we com'pare birds with the quadrupeds, 
the Vulture feems to unite the ftrength and 
cruelty of the tiger with the cowardice and 
voracity of the jackals, whith gather in troops 
to devour carrion, and dig up carcafes j while 
the Eagle poflefles, as we have faid, the courage, 
the generoiity, the magnanimity, and the muni- 
ficence of the lion. 

We muft therefore feparate the Vultures from 
the Eagles by this difference of inftinCl: ; and 
their external appearance fufEciently marks the 
dillindion. Their eyes are raifed, while thole 
of the Eagle are funk in the orbit ; the head h 
bare, the neck almoft naked, or covered with a 
flight down, or fprinkled with a few ftraggling 
hairs j while the Eagle is completely clothe^ with 
feathers: the nails of the Eagle are almoft ieini- 
circular, fince they feldom reft upon the ground j 
while thofe of the Vulture are fiiorter and left 

p qurved : 
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curved : their pofture is mor6 inclined than that 
of the Eagle, which is boldly ere£i:, and almoft 
perpendicular Upon its feet; while the Vulture, 
whofe fituation is half horizontal, feems to be- 
tray the bafenefs of its chara<Ser by the inclined 
pofition of its body. The Vultures can even 
be diftinguifhed at a diftance ; becaufe they are 
the only birds of prey that fly in flocks, that is, 
more than two or three together : befides their 
flight is flow and laborious ; it is painful for 
them to rife from the ground ; and they are 
obliged to make three or four attempts before they 
can fucceed 

We have included in the genus of Eagles 
three fpecies, viz. the Golden Eagle, the Ring- 
tail Eagle, and thfe Rough-footed Eagle; and 
we have added thofe birds which bear the greatell 
refemblance to them ; fuch as the Erne, the Of- 
prey, the Sea-Eagle, and the White John, 
and the foleign birds related to thefe : viz. i. 
The Beautiful Bird of Malabar, g. The Bird 

* Ray, and Salerne, (who generally copies him word for word,) 
add another difcriminating difference between the Vultures and the 
Eagles, viz. the fliape of the bill, which is not curved immedi- 
ately at its origin, but continues ftraight for two inches before it 
bends. But 1 muft obferve, that this charadler is not prccife ; for in 
the Eagles alfo, the bill does not immediately begin its arch ; the 
real difference is, that the llraight part is longer in the Vultures 
than in the Eagles. Other naturalifts affign the prominence of the 
craw as the charadler of the Vultures ; but this is equivocal, and 
does not belong to all the fpecies. The Fulvous Vulture, which 
IS one of the principal, fc^ far from having a prqjeftion, is re- 
markable for a concavity under its neck. 


of 
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of Brazil, Oronooco, Peru, and Guinea, called by 

• the Indians of Brazil Urutauana. 3. The Bird 
called in, the fame country Urubitinga. 4. That 
which we have called the Little American Magle. 

• 5. The Bird Fifher of the Antilles. 6. The 
Mansfeni^ which appears to be a kind of the 
Rough-footed Eagle : — thefe conftitute in all 
thirteen fpecies, of which the Little Eagle of 
America has been mentioned by no naturalift. 
We proceed to make in the fame manner the 
enumeration and reduction of the fpecies of the 
Vultures, and we lhall firft treat of a bird which 
has been ranked among the Eagles by Ariftotle, 
and after him by moft authors, though it is 
really a Vulture. 
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The ALPINE VULTURE. 

Le Percncpteref Buff. 

Vultur Percmpterusy Linn. 

Talco Mont anus jEgyptiacus, Ha/Tclq. 

Vultur Aqmlinai Alb. 

bird is by no means an Eagle, and is 
certainly a Vulture ; or if we could follow 
the opinion of the ancients, it forms the laft 
fhade between thefe two kinds of birds, bearing 
a much clofer refemblance to the former than to 
the latter. Ariftotle who ranges it among the 
Eagles, confeffes himfelf that it is rather of the 
Vulture race, having, he fays, all the bad qua- 
lities of the Eagles without any of their virtues ; 
fuffering itfelf to be purfued and haralled by 
the crows ; indolent in the chace, and tardy in 
its motions ; always crying and complaining ; 
always famifhed and fearching for carrion. Its 
wings are alfo fhorter, and its tail longer than 
the Eagles ; its head is of a fine blue, the neck 
white and naked, or coveied merely with a 

♦ Arlftotle makes it his fourth fpecies of Eagle under the name 
©f niQHvo 7 f\t^o<;> and afterwards applies the epithet of Y7r«5££}o^, which 
Theodore Gaza properly tranflates Subaquila, But others, and 
particularly Aldrovandns, have conjectured, that inftead of 
wc ought to read roTrailocs or Vulturbia aquila. The faft is, that 
both thefe appellations fuit this bifd. 

hoary 
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lioary down, with a collar of fmall white hard 
' feathers below the neck like a rulf ; the iris is of 
a reddifli yellow ; the bill and the cere black, 
the hook of the bill whitifh ; the lower part of 
the feet and legs naked, and of a leaden colour ; 
the nails are black, fliorter, and ftraighter than 
thofe of the eagle. It is remarkable for a brown 
Ipot fhaped like a heart, and edged with a 
ftraight* white line, and fituated on the breaft 
under the ruff. In general, this bird is of an 
ugly and ill proportioned figure j it has even a 
difgufting appearance from the continual flux of 
rheum from its noftrils, and the flow of faliva 
from two other holes in the bill ; its craw is pro- 
minent; and when it is upon the ground, it 
keeps its wings always extended In fliort, 
it refembles the Eagle only by its fize ; for it is 
larger than the Ring-tail Eagle, and approaches 
the Golden-eagle in the thicknefs of its body, 
though the expanfion of its wings is lefs. This 
fpecies feems to be more rare than thofe of the 
other Vultures ; it is found however in the 
Ryrenees, the Alps, and the mountains of 
Greece. [A] 

♦ This habit of holding the wings extended is not peculiar to 
this fpecies, but belongs to moH of the Vultures, and many other 
birds of prey. 

[A] BulFon feems to range with the Alpine Vulture another, 
which the ryflemati(? writers reckon a different fpecies. It is the 
Vulturine Eagle of Albin, ihcFultur Bar^atus of Linnaeus,, the Al- 
pine Vulture of Briffon, the Perenepterus Gypaetes of Ray, which 
Buffon mentiens in the preceding note. It is whitifh flame- 
coloured, the body dufl:y, with a black flripe above aipd below 
the 'eyes/' 
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The FULVOUS VULTURE. 

Le Griffon, ♦Bufr. 

Vultur Ful^vus, Linn* 

Vultur Ruher, Rzac. 

T his bird is ftill larger than the Alpine Vul- 
ture; its wings extend eight feet ; its body 
IS thicker and longer than that of the Golden- 
eagle, the legs being more than a foot in length, 
and the neck feven inches. It has, like the 
Alpine Vulture, a ring of white feathers at the 
origin of the neck ; the head is covered with 
limilar feathers, which are colleded into a tuft, 
under which can be perceived the perforations 
of the ears ; the neck is entirely deftitute of 
plumage ; the eyes are level with the head, with 
large eye-lids, which are moveable, and furnithed 
with lalhes; the iris is of a beautiful orange 
colour ; the bill long and hooked, black at its 
origin and termination, and bluilli in the middle. 
The bird is alfo diftinguiflied by a re-entrant 
craw, or a large cavity above the ftomach, which 
cavity is covered with hairs, pointing to its centre, 
and occupying the place of the craw ; it is neither 
prominent nor pendulous, as the Alpine Vulture. 
The Ikin, which • appears naked on the neck, 
round the eyes, ears, See. is of a brown grey, 

and 
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and bluiiOh ; the largeft feathers of the wing are 
two feet long, and the quill is an inch in cir- 
cumference ; the nails are blackifh, but not fo 
large or fo crooked as thofe of the eagles. 

i believe, as the Members of the Academy 
of Sciences have faid, that the Fulvous Vulture 
is really the Great Vulture of Ariftotlc ; but, 
as they give no reafons in fupport of their opi- 
nion, and- as Ariftotle fceins to form only two 
fpccies, or rather genera of Vultures, the Little 
one being whiter than the Great, which ‘differs 
alfo in its form ; it would appear that this 
genus of the Great Vulture includes more than 
one fpccies. For there is only the Alpine Vul- 
ture which he particularly mentions, and as he 
does not deferibe any of the other Great Vultures, 
we may reafonably doubt if the Fulvous Vulture 
V\ras the fame with Ins Great Vulture. The Com- 
mon Vulture, wliich is as large, and perhaps 
more common than the Fulvous Vulture, might 
be equally taken for this Great Vulture ; fo that 
we may infer that the Members of the Academy 
of Sciences were raffi in aflirming as certain, a 
thing fo equivocal and fo doubtful, without even 
mentioning the reafon or ground of their affer- 
tion ; .which may be perhaps true, but which 
mull; be proved by reflections and comparifons 
which they have not made. I fltall endeavour 

^ There are two forts of Vultures, the* one fmallcr and wlfitcr, 
the other larger and mere variegated. Arlst. ////g 
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to perform this talk ; and fhall here ftate the 
reafons which have convinced me that the 
Fulvous Vulture is really the Great Vulture of 
the ancients. 

I am then of opinion, that the fpecies of 
Fulvous Vulture conhfts of two varieties ; the 
firft called by naturalifts the I'azvny Vulture % 
and the I'econd the Golden Vidture 'f* * * § . The dif- 
ference between thele two birds, of which the 
firft Is the Fulvous Vulture, is not fo confiderable 
astocdnftitute twodiftindl fpecies, for both are of 
the fame fize, and nearly of the fame colour ; 
in both, the tail is comparatively ftiort, and the 
wings very long and by this common cha- 
rafler they are diftinguifhed from the other 
Vultures. Thisclofercfemblance § hasftruckfome 
naturalifts even before me, and has induced 
them to reckon thefe kindred fpecies. I am even 
inclined to believe that the bird mentioned by 
Belon, under the name of Black Vulture^ is ftill 
of the fame fpecies with the Golden and Fulvous 
Vulture; for it is of the fame bulk, and its 

* Lc Vantour Fciu-ve* BrilT. 

f FuJtur Juyrnsy Albert) Magni* Gefnerii, Raii, Willoughbci, 
Kleiu. VuUuK Bcvticusj Jive CaJiaiiCHSt Alb, he Fatitottr Dore, 
Briiu 

Brinbn fiates tbe tail of his Golden Vulture as of two feet 
throe inches long, and the hirgell wing-feather three feet; which 
w'ould make me fiifpccl that it. is a different bird from the Golden 
Vulture cf the ancients^ whole tail was fhorter compared with its 
wings. 

§ Re.v and Willoughby- 

> back 
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back and wings have the fame colour as in the 
Golden Vulture. But if we unite thefe three 
varieties into one Ipecies, the Fulvous Vulture 
would be the leaft unfrequent of all the Great 
Vultures, and confcquently that which Ariftotle 
would principally mention. And what adds 
probability to the prefumption is, that, accord- 
ing to Bclon, this Great Vulture is found in 
Egypt, Arabia,and the idands of the Archipelago, 
and therefore common in Greece. At any rate 
I am confident that we may reduce th(| Great 
Vultures which appear in Europe into four fpe- 
cics : — the Alpine, the Fulvous, the Vulture 
properly fo called, of which we fluill treat in 
the following article, and the Crefted Vulture ; 
which differ fufficlently from each other to con- 
ttitute feparate and tliftindl fpecies. 

The Academicians, who dificdled two female 
Fulvous Vultures, have we!! cbferved, that the 
bill is longer, and lefs incurvated than in the 
Eagles; and that it is black only at the origin 
and the rip, the middle being of a bluilh p;rcy ; 
that the fuperior mandible is marked witliin 
with a groove 'on each fide ; that thefe receive 
the cutting edges of the inferior mandible when 
the bill is clofed ; that towards tlie point of the 
beak there is a finall round protuberance, on the 
fides of which are two litile perforations through 
which the fdiva is clifeharued : that at the hafe 
of the beak are placed the ’two noftrils, each 
VQL. l. I fix 
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iix lines long and two broad, meafuring down- 
wards, which gives an ample fpace for the 
external organs' of finell; that the tongue is 
hard and cartilaginous, fcooped near the tip, 
and the edges raifed ; that thefe raifed edges are 
ftill harder than the .reft of the tongue, and 
form a kind of faw, the teeth of which are 
pointed towards the gullet ; that the oefophagus 
dilates below, and forms a large fac ; , that this 
fac differs from the crop of fowls only becaufe 
it is interfperfed with the ramifications of a great 
number of vefl'els which are very diftiruft, the 
membrane being exceedingly white and tranf- 
parent ; that the gizzard is neither fo hard nor 
fo thick as in the gallinaceous tribe, and that 
the fleflry part is not fo red as in the gizzards of 
other birds, but white, like the ventricles ; that 
theinteftines and the aecum are fmall as in other 
rapacious birds ; and that the ovarium is of the 
ordinary ftiapc and lize, and the oviduSlus fome- 
what ferpentine, as in the poultry, and does 
not form a ftraight regular canal as in moft 
other birds. 

If we compare thefe obfervatlons on the in- 
terior ftru£ture of Vultures with thofe which the 
fame anatomifts of the Academy made on Eagles, 
we (hall cafily perceive, that though the Vultures 
feed upon flefli, as do the Eagles, they have 
not the fame conformation in the organs of di- 
geftion j aiid that, in this reliiedt, they approach 

■ much 
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much nearer to the poultry and other birds that 
live upon grain ; fince they have a craw and a 
ftomach which, from the thicknels of its lower 
part, may be regarded as almoft a gizzard; 
fo that the Vultures feem defined by their 
ftrudture, not only to be carnivorous, but gra- 
nivorous, and even omnivorous. 
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he Vautour, ou Grdnd V ^utour^ Buff. 
Vultur Cinereust Linn. 

In Italian, Anjoltorio* 

In Spanifh, Buyetre^ 

In German, Geyr, 

In Polilh, Sep, 

In Arabic, Racham. 


T his bird is thicker and larger than the Com- 
mon Eagle, but rather fmaller than the 
Fulvous Vulture, from which it is not difficult 
to diftinguiffi it: — i. Its neck is covered with 
a longer and thicker down, of the liime colour 
W’ith that of the feathers on the back ; 2. It has 
a fort of white collar, which rifes on both fides 
of the head, and extends in two branches to the 
bottom of the neck, bordering on each fide a 
pretty broad black fpace, under which is a nar- 
row white ring ; 3. Its feet are covered with 
brownfeathers, while, in the Fulvous Vulture, they 
are yellowiffi or whitiffi ; and, 4. The toes 
are yellow j whereas In the Fulvous Vulture they 
are brown, or of an afli colour. 
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The HARE VULTURE. 

Le Vauiour a Aigrettes y Buff*. 

Vuhnr Crijlatusy Linn. « 

Vuhtir Leporarius, Ray, Will, anil Klein. 

Vulture, though fmaller than the three 
firfl:, ftill deferves to be ranked among the 
Great Vultures. We cannot deferibe it better 
than in the words of Gefner, who is the only 
naturalift that has feen many of thefe birds. 
The Vulture, fays he, which the Germans call 
Hafengeler^ ( Hare Vulture^) has a black bill, 
hooked at the point, ugly eyes, a large and 
flrong body, broad wings, a long and ftraight 
tail ; a blackifli rufly plumage, and yellow feet. 
When at red, whether on the ground or perched, 
it ere<£l;s the feathers of the head, which then 
refemble two horns, but which are not perceived 
^vhen it dies. The expanfion of its wings is 
near fix feet ; it w'alks well, advancing fifteen 
inches at each ftep ; it purfucs birds of every 
kin’d, and preys upon them ; it alfo catches hares, 
rabbits, young foxes, and fmall fawns, nor does 
it fpare even the fifli. Its ferocity is fuch, that 
it cannot be tamed. Sometimes it feizes its 
prey in its flight j at other times, it darts upon 
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its vidiitos from the top of a tree or elevated 
cliff } but always upon the wing. It makes 
much noife in its- flight. It breeds in the thick 
and defert forefts on the talleft trees. It eats flefh, 
the entrails of living animals, and even carrion ; 
and though extremely voracious, it can bear 
the want of food for fourteen days. Two of 
thefe birds were caught in Alface in the month 
of January 1513; and in the following year, 
more were found in a neft built on a thick lofty 
oak, at fome diflance from the city of Mifen. 

All the Great Vultures, including the Alpine, 
the Fulvous, the Cinereous, and the Hare Vulture, 
have but few young, and breed only once a- 
year. Ariftotle * fays, that they generally lay 
only one or two eggs. They build their nefts 
in places fo lofty and inacceffible, that they are 
feldom difcovered j they muft be fought for only 
on the giddy heights of defert mountains f. The 
Vultures prefer the gloomy haunts during the 

* It breeds on inacccmble rocks, nor is this bird an inhabit- 

** ant of many places, for it has only one or two young.** A r i sT, 
Anim, 

t In general. Eagles and Vultures whicb inhabit iflands and trails 
near the fea, do not build upon trees, but eilablillx their abode 
among frightful precipices, fo that they cannot be feen except 
from on board of a Ihip. Be lon .—Dapper gives the fame relation, 
and adds, that a llrong flake is driven firmly into the earth that 
covers the fiimmit of the rock, and that a man is let down by a 
long rope fixed to it, and after putting into a bafket the eggs or 
young which he finds, heis drawn up by his companions. [It is 
well known that this is pradifed in the weflern iflands of Scotland 
and in the Orkn'^cs.] 
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whole of the fine feafon ; but when fnow and 
ice begin to cover the fummits of the mountains, 
they defcend into the plains^ at!,d feek more bof- 
pltable abodes. Vultures feem to dread more 
• than Eagles the influence of cold ; they are lefs 
common in the north, and it would feem that 
they have not penetrated Sweden, or the more 
diflant boreal regions ; for Linnaeus, in the enu- 
meration which he has given of the Swedilh 
birds, makes no mention of the Vultures : how- 
ever, in the following article, we lhall defcribe 
a Vulture which we have received from Norway. 
But they delight in warm climates ; and in Egypt 
Arabia, the iflands of the Archipelago, and other 
parts of Africa and Afia, they are numerous. 
In thofc countries the natives make great ufe of 
Vultures’ Ikins ; the leather is almoft as thick as 
that of the kid, and covered with a fine, clofe, 
warm down, and they maiiufadure it into ex- 
cellent furs f. 

It 

• When I was in Egypt and in the plains of Arabia Defertn, { 

« obiervcd that the Vultures were frequent and large. Belon* 
t The pcafants of Crete, and others who inhabit the moun- 
tains in different countries in Egypt and in Arabia Deferta, con- 
trive to catch the Vultures feveral w'ays ; tlley flay them, and fell 
theii'fkins to the furriers. • , . Their fkin is about chick as that 
of a kid . . . I'he furriers can feparate the large foatlicis, and leave 
the down, which is under thefe, and thus currying the Ikin, they 
manufacture valuable j but in France it is generally ufed for 
making ftomachers. ... A perfon who happens to be at Cairo, 
and view the merchandizes that jire ef^pofed to fale, will And de- 
licate filky fur veilments made of Vultures fkins, both black and 

I 4 white, 
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It appears to me that the Black Vulture, which 
Belon fays is common in Egypt, is one of the 
fame fpecies with the Cinereous Vulture, and 
that we ought not to feparate them, as fome 
naturalifts have done ; fince Belon, who alone 
has mentioned them, does not diftinguifli them, 
and fpeaks of the Cinereous and the Black as 
compofing the fpecies of the Great Vulture. In 
fliort, it is probable that there are really .black 
ones, fueh as figured 425, and others that 
are Cinereous, but which we have not feen. 
The Black Vulture and the Black Eagle are both 
of the common fpecies of the Vulture or the 
Eagle. Ariftotle properly remarked, that the 
genus of the Great Vulture was various ; for 
■without including the Alpine, which remove.s 
from the Vultures, and ranges with the Eagles, 
it is really compofed of three fpecies 5 the Fulvous, 


white There are many Vultures in the ifland of Cyprus ; 

thefe birds are of the bulk of a fwan, very like the Eagle, the 
wings and back being covered with the lame fort of feathers ; 
their neck is full of down, foft as tlie fniell fur, and all the Ikin 
fo covered with it, that the iHanders wear it upon their breafl, and 
oppofite to their llcmacb, to ahift digeftion. Thefe birds have a 
tuft of feathers under their neck ; their legs are thick and Urong, 
, . . * They feed only on carrion, and gorge themfelvcs fo much, 
that one meal is fuiTicient for fifteen days, . . And when thus 
gorged, they cannot eafily rife from the ground; they are then 
readily ftict. Sometimes even they are fo inactive, that they can 
be caught by dogs, or killed with flicks or flpnes. De/cription dc 
'dArchipcU Dapper. 
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the Cinereous, and the Hare Vultures. The Lit- 
tle, or Afh-coloured Vulture, on the contrary, 
forms a Angle Ipecies only In Europe ; and 
thus the philofopher had iUll^ reafon to fay, 
that the genus of the Great Vulture was more 
v^aried. 
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The ASK-COLOUREO VULTURE. 

Peiii rautouv, 

■fJ^E have DOW to confider tlic Small Vultures, 
which difFcr from thofe of which we have 
already treated, not only by their diminutive fize, 
but by other peculiar charadiers. Ariftotle rec- 
kons only one fpecies, but our nomenclators make 
three j the Brown Vulture, the Egyptian Vul- 
ture, and the White-headed Vulture. The laft 
which is the fmallefl:, appears really to be of a 
different fpecies from that of the two firft ; for 
its legs and feet are naked, while in the others 
they are feathered. This White-headed Vul- 
ture is probably the Little White Vulture of 
the Ancients, which was common in Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, Germany, and even as far as 
Norway, whence it was fent to us. We may 
remark, that the head, and the under part of 
the neck, are naked, and of a reddifli colour ; 
and that the bird is entirely white, excepting 
the large feathers of the wings, which are 
black *}'. — Thcfe charadfers are full fufficient to 
diferiminate it. 

* V ultur Lercocepbalus^ Linn, and B R i s s . and the White V ultur^ 
of Ray. Its body is footy, with rufous fpots ; its head, neckf 
and bottom of the tail, white.” It is two feet fix Inches long, 
f Schwenckfeld fays, \;hat in Silefia it is called Grimmer ; that 
its tongue is pretty broad ; that its ftomach is thick and wrinkled ; 
and its gall-bladder large. 

Of 
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Of the other fpecies of the Afh-coloured Vul- 
ture, I am inclined to reje£l:, or rather to fcpa- 
rate, the fecond, which, from Melon’s defcrip- 
tion, is not a Vulture, but a bird of another 
genus, which he calls the Egyptian Sacre, 
There remains therefore, only the Brown Vul- 
ture ; with regard to which I fhall obfervc, 
that I cannot perceive the reafons which led 
Brifloo_4o refer it to the Aqnila Uderopos 
of Gefner. Od the contrary, it appears to me, 
that inftead of reckoning the Heteropede Eagle 
a Vulture, we ought to erafe it from the cata- 
logue of birds j for its exlftence w’as never 
proved ; no naturalift has feen it ; and Gefner, 
who is the only one that mentions ii, and 
whom all the others have copied, had only a 
drawing of it, which he caufed to be engraved, 
and from the figure, referred it to the genus of 
Eagles, and not to that Vultures ; and the 
epithet of Heteropede alludes to the circumfiance 
that one of the legs was blue, and the other 
whitifli brown. But a bird, figured by an un- 
known perfon, and named afterwards from an 
inaccurate drawing, and wbich the dificrcncc of 
colour of the legs is alone fufficient to render 
ful’picious ; a bird which has never been feen by 
thofe who mention it ; can we confider fuch as 
an Eagle or a Vulture ? or has it any real ex- 
iftence ? It appears then, that to refer it to the 
Brown Vulture is mere hypoilicfis. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

WHICH RESEMBLE THE VULl URES. 

• 

I. 

H E bird fent from Africa, and tjic ifle of 
Malta, under the name of Brown Vulture^ 
mentioned in the preceding article, which is a 
particular fj'ecies or variety of the Vulture tribe, 
and which is not found in Europe, muft be con- 
f dcred as a native of the climate of Africa, efpe- 
claliy of the eountries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. 

II. 

The bird called by Belon the Egyptian Sacre'^y 
and which Dr. Shaw mentions by the name of 
Aebbobba. This bird appears in numerous flocks 
on the barren and fandy trails near the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It is almofl; always on the 
ground, and feeds like the Vultures upon every 
kind of fiefh and carrion. “ It is,” fays Belon, 
a dirty and a vulgar bird ; and whoever will 
picture in bis imagination a bird with the 
bulk of the kite, w’ith a bill intermedi- 
“ ate between the raven and a bird of prey, 
“ hooked at the point, and refembling the ra~ 

* This is a variety of the Alpine Vulture (Vultur Fercnoptcruf, 
l.ir.K .) : — “ It is of a rufous aQx-colour, withdulky fpots j its feet 
“ naked.” 

ven 
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“ veil in the legs and feet and in the manner 
“ of walking, will liave an idea of this bird, 
“ which is common in Egypt, *and occurs fel- 
“ dom in any other part of the world ; though 
there are fome in Syria ; and 1 myl'elf have 
feen feveral in Caramajiia.” This bird varies 
in its colours. Belon conceives that it is the 
Hierax^ 91* the Egyptian Hazvk of Herodo- 
tusi whi«h, like the Ibis, was held in venera- 
tion by the ancient Egyptians, becaufe both of 
them deftroy and eat the ferpents, and other nox- 
ious and difguftlng reptiles which infeft Egypt. 
“ Near Cairo,” (lays Dr. Shaw, vol. ii. p. 449.) 
“ there are feveral Hocks of the Ach bobba 
“ the Pcrcnoptcrus^ or Oripelargn.<; f, wliicn, like 
“ the ravens about London, feed upon the car- 
“ rion and naflincfs, that is thrown without the 
“ city. The fame bird likewife might be the 
“ Egyptian Haavk^ which Strabo dcfcribes (con- 
trary to the ufual qualities of birds of that 
“ clalis) to be of no great ficrcenefs.” Paul 
Lucas aifo fpeaks of this bird. “ There are 
‘S in ligypt,” lays he, “ thofe Hawks which 
were honoured, like the Ibis, with religious 

AJj hiMtUi ir* the Turkilli language, HI/ac. father ^ 

a name given it partly out of the reverence they have for it> partly 
from the colour of'its plumage ; though, ia the other refped, it dif- 
fer^ little from the Sterk^ being black in feveral placed, it is as 
big as a large c::pon, and exactly like the ligure wliicli Gksner, 
lib. ill. Dc Avih. p, 176, hath given it. 

t Vid. Gesn, ut fupra. Arist. Hijl, Anim, lib. ix. cap. 32. 
Fix.x. kb. X. cap. 3. 

“ .adora- 
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“ adoration. It Is a bird of prey of the bulk 
“ of a raven, the head refembling that of the 
“ Vulture, and the feathers thofe of the Jal- 
“ con. The prieils of this country conceal 
“ great myfteries under the fymbol of this bird. 
“ They carve the figure on their obelilks and 
“ the walls of their temples, to reprefent the 
“ fun. The vivacity of its eyes, which it di- 
“ re£ts conftantly to that great luminarfy, the 
rapidlty^Cil’ its flight, its longevity, &c. feem 
“ proper to mark the nature of the ftar pf the 
day,” &c. But this bird, which we fee is but 
fmperfedly deferibed, is j)erhaps the fame with 
the Carrion Vulture, of which we fliall treat in 
Art. IV. 

lit. 

Vultur Linir»' ; 

Vultur Moncuhus^ 

Mex Vulturufitf^ 

Cozcacoauhtli, '.{Ki 

i^een of the Aur 10, • 

of the Vultures^ £dw» AIB* & liath. 

The bird of South Anaerica which the Euro- 
pean fettlers have called the King, of the Vultures-^ 
and which is indeed the mpft beautiful of the 
genus. 'Briffon defcribes itTiilly arid accuratHy 
from a fpecimeh in thc,JRLoyal;i^^itiet j and Sd- 

has given an excellehldrawmg of it, and a correil 
defcription. We fhall here colledl the remarks 
of thefe author's, arid thdfe of theif jpredeceflbrs, 
and add the obfervations which we have our- 
‘8 felvcs 
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fekes made relating to the ftrudure and nature 
of this bird. It is undoubtedly a Vulture ; for 
its head and neck are naked, which is the raoft 
difcrlminating charader of the genus. But it i« 
not large, the extreme length of its body not 
exceeding two feet two. or three inches ; it is 
not thicker than the female turkey ; its wings 
are fliorter in proportion to the other Vultures ; 
its'bflbis thick and fliort, and begins its curva- 
ture only at the point ; in fome the bill is en- 
tirely red ; in others only red at the extremity, 
and black in the middle | the cere is of an 
orange-colour, broad, and ftretching from each 
fide to the crown of the head ; in the cere are 
placed the noftril.s, of an oblong fhape, and be- 
tween which the fkin projeds like a loofe jagg- 
ed comb, falling indifferently on either fide, ac- 
cording as the bird moves its head ; the eyes 
are furrounded by a red Ikin, and the iris has 
the colour and luftre of pearls ; the head and 
neck arc naked, the crown covered with a fleib- 
coloured ffein, which is of a lively red behind, 
and darker before ; below the hind part of the 
head rifes a fmall tuft of down, from v'hich 
there extends, on each fule under thcothroat, a 
wrinkled flein of a browuifti colour, and mixed 
with blue and red near its termination ; this 
fkin is marked with fmall lines of black down. 
The cheeks, or ffdes of the head, are covered 
with a black down ; and between tlie bill and 
the eyes, behind the infertion of the mandibles, 

. there 
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there is a brown purple fjiot ; on the uppef 
part of the arch of the neck there is on each 
lide a fmall longitudinal line of black down, 
and the fpace included between thefe tw^o lines 
is of a dirty yellow ; the fides of the arch of the 
neck are of a red colour, which, as it defcends, 
pafles by infenfible fhades into yellow j under 
the naked part of the neck is a collar or ruff 
compofed of pretty long foft feathers q£^-deep 
afh-colour ; this collar, which entirely encircles 
the neck, and defcends upon the breaflr, is fo 
broad that, when the bird contraO:s itfelf, it can 
conceal the neck and part of the head like a 
cowl ; and this is the reafon wdiy fome natu- 
ralifts have given it the name of Monk. The 
feathers on the bread, the belly, the thighs, 
the legs, and the under furface of the tail, are 
white, flightly tinged with yellow ; thofe of the 
rump, and the upper furface of the tail, vary, 
being black in fome individuals, and in others 
white : the other feathers of the tail are always 
black, and fo are the great feathers of the 
wings, which are commonly edged vv'ith grey. 
The colour of the feet and nails Is not the fame 
in all thefe birds j in fome the feet are of a 
dull white, or yellowifh, and the nails blackifh ; 
in ‘others, the feet and nails are reddilh ; the 
nails are very fliort, and but, flightly curved. 

This bird is a native of South America, and 
not of the Eaft fttdics, as fome authors have 
3 aflerted. 
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^TTerted*. The fpecimen in the king’s cabinet 
was fent from Cayenne. Navarette, fpeaking 
of this bird, fays, I faw at Acapulco the 
“ King of the Zopilotes^ or Vidtures ; it is one 
. “ of the moft beautiful of birds,” &c. Perry, who 
dealt in foreign animals at London, informed 
Mr. Edwards, that this bird comes only from 
America. Hernandes, in his Ilillory of New 
Spain, .deferibes it in a manner that cannot be 
mifunderftood. Fernandes, Nieremberg, and 
Laet "f, who have all copied the defeription of 
Hernandez, agree with him in laying, that this 
bird is common in Mexico and New Spain ; and 
as, in the extenfive fearch which I have made 
in works of travellers, I have not difeovered 

^ Albinlays, that the one which he hgiired was brought In a 
Dutch vefili from the Eaft Indies, And Edwards teMs us, that the 
perfons who (hewed thefe birds in London affured him, that they 
came from the Eaft Indies ; notvvitiUlanding, he ruppofed them to 
be American, 

t “' in New Spain there xire an incredible niiinbcr and variety 
of beautiful birds, among which are the Co/quauhili ^ or Aura^ as tlie 
Mexicans call it. It is of the bignefs of an Egyptian hen, and its 
feathers are black upon every part of the body, except at the neck 
and round the bre^lt, where they are of a reddilh black ; the wings 
aPe black, and mixed with cinereous, purple, and tawny ; the nuiic 
are reflcdled ; the bill red at the point ; the noRrils open ; the eyes 
black, the pupils tawny ; the eye-lids red ; the face blood-coloured, 
and (illed vvith m^ny wrinkles, which it contracls and clofes like the 
turkiesr and where there is alfo a little woolly hair like Negroes ; 
the tail is like that of the eagle, black above, and cinereous below/* 
— There is another bird of the fame kind, which the Me. ns 
De Laet, liiji. du Nauv. - 

This fecond bird, called A^xopilotU muii be a .\'uitare ; for the 
.King of the Vultures is alfo named by the Mexicans King cf the 
^xapilotles. 

^ YOJU. I. K 


the 
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the flighteft indication of it among the birds of 
Africa and Alia, I think we may conclude, that 
it is peculiar to the Southern regions of the 
New Continent, and is not found in the Old. 
It may be objedled, that fince the Ouroutaran^ 
pr Eagle of Brazil, frequents, as I admit, both 
the African and American Ihores, the King of 
the Vultures may enjoy the fame extenfive 
range. But this bird is probably unequal, to the 
journey * ; for the Eagles in general fly better 
than the Vultures. It is delicately fenfible of 
cold, and therefore could not pafs by the way of 
the North. I am at leaft certain, that this bird 
is confined to its natal region, and haunts the 
tra£ts between Brazil and New Spain. 

The King Vulture is neither elegant, noble, 
nor generous ; it attacks only weak victims, and 
feeds upon rat.s, lizards, ferpents, and even the 
pxcrements of animals and men. Hence it has 
a difgufting fmell, and not even the favages can 
eat its flefh. 

‘ IV. 

The bird called Ouroua^ or Aura^ by the Ixi- 
dians of Cayenne, Urubu by thofe of Brazil, 
Aopilotl by thofe of Mexico, and to which the 
French fettlers in St. Domingo have applied the 


♦ Fernandez however lays, that this bird rifes to a great height, 
hcldic.g its wings much extended ; and that its flight is fo vigorous 
that it withftands the greateic w^nds. One might fuppofe that 
Nleremberg alluded to tWs circamflancc when he called it Re^vta 
Jnrarum ; but Jura is not derived from the Latin, it is a contrac- 
tion lor Ouroua, the Indian name of the Carrion Vulture. 
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epithet of Merchant^ alfo muft be referred 
to the genus of Vultures; for it has the fame 
inftindlive difpofitions, and, like them, its bill is 
hooked, and its head and neck deftltute of plu- 
mage. It bears alfo fome referablance to the 
turkey, which has occafioned its receiving from 
the Spaniards and Portuguefe the name of Gal- 
Ihmgo *, It hardly exceeds the lize of the wild 
gdofe ; -its head appears fmall^ becaufe it, as wrell 
as the neck, is covered only with naked ikin, 
with fome ftraggling black hairs ; the ikin is 
rough, and variegated with blue, white, and 
red ; the wings, when clofed, extend beyond 
the tail, which is alfo of confiderable length ; 
the bill is of a yellowilh white, and curved only 
at the point ,; the cere extends almoft to the 
middle of the bili, and is of a reddiffi yellow ;. 
the iris is orange, and the eyelids white ; tlie 
feathers are brown or blackifli over the whole 
body, and refiedit a varying colour of dull green 
and purple ; the feet are of a livid colour, and 
the nails black. This bird has noftrils ftill 
J.onger in proportion than the other Vultures 'f'; 

* f^idtur Aura^ Linn. Btrunt-^^ogel^i Kolb. Turkey 
CateA)/ and Clayton, Carrion- Vulture, Sloano, Damp. JBrown> 
Penn, and Lath. 

ft is of a dufky grey 5 the wing-feathers .black ; and the bill 
white.' ^ 

f I have thought it proper to give this fhort dcfcription, becaaft? 
thofe of other authors do not agree precifely with one 1 have feen. 
But as the differences are flight, we may prefume that they were 
owing to the peculiarities of the individual, and confequcntly their 
deferiptions may be as good as mine. 

Ij (i. c. na/Iy hird^ ) 

K 2 


it 
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it is accordingly more cowardly, more filthy, 
and more voracious than any of them, feeding 
rather upon caVrion and filth than upon 
game. Its flight, however, is lofty and rapid } 
but it has not courage to purfue its prey, and 
only grovels among the dead carcafles. If it 
fometimes fummons refolution to make an af-* 
fault, it collets in numerous flocks, and fur- 
prifes the helplefs folitary animal while drown- 
ed in fleep or difarmed by wounds. 

The Carrion Vulture is the fame bird with 
tliat which Kolben deferibes under the name of 
the Eagle of tbe Cape. It is therefore found 
both on the continent of Africa and that of South 
America; and as it is not obferved in the coun- 
tries of the North, it mull have traverfed the fea 
between Brazil and Guinea. Hans Sloane, who 
faw many of them in America, fays, that they fly 
like kites, and are always lean. Hence it is very 
poffible, from their agility and the rapidity of 
their courfe, that they could perform the diftant 
journey acrofs the ocean which feparates the two 
continents. Hernandes informs us, that they feed 
upon animal carcalfes, and even human excre- 
ments ; that they aflemble on the lofty trees, 
whence they defeend in flocks to devour carrion ; 
and he adds, their flefh has an offenfive fmell, 
ranker than thatofthe raven. Niercmbergalfofays, 
that they fly very high and in numerous flocks ; that 
they pafs the nighf upon trees or elevated rocks, 
which they leave in the morning, and refort near 
. the 
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the inhabited fpots ; that their fight is very acute, 
and that they defcry, from a towering height 
and an immenfe diftance, the ckrcaires on which 
they prey ; that they maintain a gloomy filehce, 
and never fcream or fing, and are heard only by a 
flight murmur, which .they feldom utter ; that 
they are very common on the plantations in 
South America, and that their young are white 
in their infancy, and become brown or blackifli 
as they grow old. Marcgrave, in the defcrip- 
tion which he gives of this bird, fays, that its 
feet are whitifli, its eyes bright, and of a ruby 
colour ; the tongue grooved, and ferrated on the 
Tides. Ximenes affures us, that thefe birds never 
fly but in large flocks, and are always very lofty 
in their courfe j that they all alight togetlier 
upon the fame prey, and, without contention, 
devour it to the bones, and gorge themielves to 
fuch a degree, that they are unable to relume 
their flight. Thefe are the fame birds t! at Acofta 
mentions by the name of JPou/Iazesy “ which 
“ have,” fays he, “ a wonderful agilit y and apier- 
cing eye, and are very ufeful for cleaning cities, 
“ not fuffering the leafl: veftige of carrion or 
putrid matter to remain ; that they fpeiid the 
“ night upon trees and rocks, and rcfort to the 
“ towns in the morning, perch upon the top 
“ of the higheft buildings, whence they defcry 
“ and watch for their plunder; their young 
“ have a white plumage, * w'hich afterwards 
" changes with age into black.”— -“1 believe,” lays 

K 3 Defmaichais, 
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Defmarchais, that thefe birds called Gallinacbis 
by the Portuguefe, and Marchands by the 
** French fettlerS in St. Domingo, are a kind of 
“ turkey^, which, inftead of living upon grain, 
“ fruits, arid herbs, like the others, are aocuf- 
** tomed to feed upon dead animals and carrion ; 
“ they follow the hunters, cfpecially thofe whofe 
** obje£l: is^only to procure the flcins; thefe 
“ people neglect the carcaffes, which would rot 
** on the fpot, and infefl the air, but for the 
** affiftance of thefe birds, which no fooner per- 
“ ceive a flayed body, than they call to each other, 
** and pour upon it like Vultures, and in an in- 
“ ftant devour the flefh, and leave the bones a>s 
“ clean as if they had been fcraped with a knife. 
“ The Spaniards, who are fettled upon the large 
“ iflands, and upon the continent, as well as the 
“ Portuguefe, who inhabit thofe tracts where 
** they traffic in hides, receive great benefit 
“ from thefe birds, by their devouring the 
“ dead bodies and preventing infeftion j and 
** therefore they impofe a fine upon thofe who 
** deftroy them. This protedion has extremely 
** multiplied this difgufting kind of turkey. It 
** is found in many parts of Guiana as well as 
in Brazil, New Spain, and the large iflands. 
“ It has the fmell of carrion, which nothing can 

^ Though this l>ir^ refemblea the turkey by ks heady neck, actid 
the bulk of the body, it ^ by no means of that genus, but of that 
of the Vulture ; to which it is analogous by its iiVftinfilsy habits, 
and, befidcs, by its hooked bill and its talons* • 

. “ remove;. 
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‘‘ remove j the rump has been torn from it at 
** the inftantof its being killed* and the entrails 
“ extra<9:ed, but all to no effedt ; for the flelh, 

‘‘ which is hard* tough, and ftringy, ftili re- 
“ taitied an infupportable odour. Thefe birds,’* 
fays Kolben, “ feed upon dead animals : I ray- 
“ felf have often feen the fkeletons of cows, 

“ oxen, and wild beafts, which tljey had de- 
“ voured. I call thefe veftiges fkeletons, and 
“ not without reafon ; fince the birds detach 
“ with fuch dexterity the llellt from the bones 
“ and the fkin, that what is left is a perfedl 
“ fkeleton, covered ftill with the flcin, without 
“ the lead derangement of the parts. One could 
“ hardly perceive that the carcafe is hollow till 
“ lie is near it.— -They perform it ih this way : 

“ They firft make an opening in the belly of 
“ the animal and tear out the entrails, which 
“ they eat ; they then enter the hollow and fe- 
“ parate the flefh. The Dutch of the Cape call 
“ thefe Eagles Stroiit-tiogclsy ox StronUjagers ; tha';; 

“ (iimg birds. It often happens that an o x* 
after being unyoked from the plough, an»d 
“ allowed to return alone to its ftall, lies dow m 
“ by the way to reft itfelf ; and if thefe Ear 
“ obferve its unguarded pofture, they infal' £bly 
“ fall upon it and devour it.— When they -want 
“ to attack a cow or an ox, they colledl to the 
number of a hundred or more, and pour at 
once upon the unfortunate viiftim They 
have To quick a fight, that they difcertt 

^4 ’ tt their 
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their prey 4t ail amazing height, and when 
“ it would efcape the moft acute eye ; and, when 
“ they perceive the favourable moment, they 
“ defcend directly upon the animal, which they 
“ watch. Thefe Eagles are rather larger 
“ than wild geefe, their feathers are partly 
“ black, partly light grey, but the black pre- 
“ dominattjs; their beak is thick, hooked, and 
“ pointed; their claws large and fliarp.”~“'This 
“ bird,” fays Catefby, “ weighs four pounds 
“ and a half ; the head and part of the neck 
“ is redj bald and flefhy as in the turkey, befet 
“ with draggling bridles ; the bill is two inches 
and an half long, partly covered with flefli, 
“ and its tip, which is white, is hooked like 
“ that of the falcon, but it has no whifkers at 
“ the fides of the upper mandible ; the nodrils 
“ are large and open, placed before at a remark- 
“ able didancc from the eyes ; the plumage 
“ through the whole of the body has a mixture 
of deep purple and green ; its legs fhort and 
“ fledi-coloured, its toes long as in the domedic 
“ cocks, and its nails, which are black, are not 
** fo much hooked as tho|e of falcons. They 
“ feed on carrion, and fly continually on the 
“ fearch ; they continue long on the wing, and 
“ rife and defcend fo fmoothly, that the motion 
“ of their pinions cannot be perceived. A dead 
” carcafs attrafts numbers of them ; and it is 
“ araufing to fee’ their difputes with each other 

while 
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“ while eadng *. An Eagle often preficles at 
“ the banquet, and does not fuffer them to 
“ approach till he has fatisfled his appetite. 
“ Thefe birds have a moft acute fcent, and fineil 
“ carrion at a vaft diftance, to which they fe- 
fort from all quarters, wheeling about and 
“ making a gradual defcent till they reach the 
ground. It is generally fuppofed that they 
“ efif no living prey ; but I know that fome of 
“ them havekilled lambs, and that they comraon- 
ly feed on fnakes. They ufually rooft in num- 
bers together on old pines and cyprefles, 
“ where they coniinue feveral hours in the 
“ morning, their wings being difplayed f. They 
“ are very tame, and, while at their meals, will 
fuffer a very near approach.” 

I have thought proper to produce, at conli- 
derable length, all the fa^ls which tend to 
throw light on the hiftory of this bird ; for it 
is in diftant countries, and erpecially in defert 
regions, that we are to contemplate Nature in 
her primseval form. Our quadrupeds, and even 
• our birds, perpetually driven from their haunts, 
lofe in part their Qriginal indimSls, and acquire 


* ,Th5s fa^is diredlly contrary to what Nleremberg, Maregrave, 
and Dcfmarchals afferts, with regard to the iiience and concord 
that prevail in their meals, 

f This circuHiftance lliU farther fliews, that this bird belongs 
to the Vultures I for when thefe fit they always keep their wings 
fpread. Mr. Pennant fuppofes that tifey expofe th<;ir plumage to 
rjie air, with the view of getting rid of the rank foetor, 

habits 
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habits which have a reference totlieftate of civU 
fociety. We muft ftudy the difpofitions of the 
Vultures in the folitary trads in America, to dif- 
cover what would be the manners of our own, 
if they were not inolefted in their retreats, 
checked in their imikiplication, and difturbed in 
their operations by pur crowded population.— 
Thefe are their primitive eharaders.~~In every 
part of the globe, they are voracious, flothful, 
offenfive, and hateful j and, like the wolves, are 
as noxious during their life, as ufclefs after 
their death. [A] 

[A] V/e may add from Mr. Pennant, that the Carrion Vulturjs 
are not found in the northern regions of the Ancient Continent; 
but in the New they are common through its whole extent, from 
Nova Scotia toTerradel Fuego,and alfo in the Well India iflands, 
though they are faid to be fmaller there than on the main-land. 
They fwarm In the torrid zone; and about Carthagena efpeciaily, 
they haunt inhabited places, fit in numbers on the roofs of houfes, 
or walk with lluggillt pace along the ftreeti*.. They watch the 
female alligator as Ihe hides her eggs in the fund, and on her re. 
treat, they hurry to the fpot, and eagerly lay bare the depofuory, 
anjl devour tha whole contents, 
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L£ ConJort BufF,. 

Vultur Gryphusy Linn. 

A-vis ivgciis ChilenfiS * y Cuntufy Ray, 


T F the power of flying conftitute the ef- 
fential charader of birds, the Condur Vul- 
ture iiiuft be confidered the largeft of all. 
The Oftrich, the Galeated Caflbwary, and the 
Hooded Dodo, whofe wings and feathers are 
not calculated for flying, and who for this reafon 
cannot quit the ground, ought not to be com- 
pared with it ; they are (if I may be allowed the 
expreflion) imperfedf birds, a fort of terreftrial 
bipeds, which form an intermediate lhade be- 
tween the birds and quadrupeds on the one hand ; 
while the rouffette and rougette and the bats form 
a fimilar (hade, on the other, between the quadru- 
peds and the birds. The Condur poflelTes, even in 
a higher degree than the Eagle, all the qualities, 
all the endowments which Nature has beftov/ed 
on the moll perfed fpecies of this clafs of be- 
ings.’ Its wings extend eighteen feet ; the body, 
the bill, and the talons are proportionally large 
andftrong; its courage is equal to its ftrength, &c. 

♦ The Indians who live tear the river Amazons, call it Ouyrad^ 
i that the Great Osutra or Aura. 

~\Vc 
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—We cannot give a better idea of its form, and 
the proportions of the feveral parts of its body, 
than by an extradl from Father Feuillee, the 
only naturalift and traveller who has given a 
full defcription of this bird : — “ The Condur is 
** a bird of prey which haunts the valley of 

** of Ylo in Peru. 1 difcovered one that was 

“ perched upon a great rock : I approached ic 
within inuiket £hot, and fired, but, aS my 
“ piece was only loaded with fvvan-fhot, the 
“ lead could not pierce its feathers. I perceived 
“ however, from its motions, that it was wound- 
“ ed ; for it rofe heavily, and could with dif- 
“ liculty reach another great rock five hundred 
“ paces diftant upon the fea-fhore. I therefore 
charged my piece with a bullet, and hit the 
“ bird under the throat. I then faw that I had 
fucceeded, and I ran to fecure the vidtim ; 
but it ftruggled obftinately with death ; and 
“ refting upon its back, it repelled my attempts 
with its extended talons. I was at a lofs 
“ on what fide to lay hold of it; and I believe 
“ that if it had not been mortally wounded, ,l 
“ iliould have found great difficulty in fecuring 
“ it. At lafi; I dragged it down from the top 
“ of the rock, and, with the affiftance of a 
“ failor, I carried it to my tent, to figure it, and 
“ make a coloured drawing. 

The wings of the Condur, which I meafured 
“ very exadtly, extended eleven feet four inches 
“ from the one extremity to the other, and the 
* “quill-; 
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quill-feathers, which were of a fine ihining 
black, were two feet two inches long j the thick- 
nefs of the bill was proportioned to that of the 
body, and its length was three inches and feveri 
lines, the upper part pointed, hooked, and white 
at the end, and all the reft black ; a fmall fhort 
down of a tawny colour covered the whole head; 
the eyes were black, and encircled with a hrown- 
“ ifli*-red ring ; the under-furface of its wings, 
** and the lower part of its belly as far as the tail, 
“ were of a liglit brown ; the upper furface of 
“ th" fame colour, hut darker ; the thighs were 
* cov.. edas low as the knee with brown feathers; 
“ the os fcmorls was ten incites and a line iu 
length, the tibia five inches and two lines ; the 
“ foot was compofed of three anterior ponuces and 
“ one pofterior, the laft being an inch and half 
long, with a Tingle articulation, terminated by a 
black nail nine lines in length ; the middle or 
“ great anterior pounce was five inches eight 
lines, with three articulations, and the nail 
“ which terminated it was an iucii and nine liiies, 
‘‘ and was black like the others ; the inner pounce 
was three inches two lines, with two avticula- 
tions, and terminated by a nail of the fame fize 
with that of the great pounce; the outer pounce 
“ was three inches long, with four articuiations 
and a nail of an inch ; the tibia was covered 
with fmall black fcales, and fo were the pounces, 
only thefe were larger. ‘ 

Thefe anirnttls CQnirnoply fettle upon the 

“ .moun- 
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“ mountains, where they procure their fubfift- 
•* ence ; they refort to the fliore only in the 
rainy feafona; and feeling the approach of 
“ cold, they feek for flielter and warmth in the 
** plains. Thefc fummits, though htuated under 
“ the torrid zone, are yet expofed to a chill 
** air } they are covered almoft the whole year 
with fnow, but particularly in winter, which 
had fet in on the 21ft of this month. 

“ The fcanty fubfiftence which thefe animals 
“ can pick up upon the margin of the fea, ex- 
“ cept when ftorms caft alhore large fifh, 
obliges them to make but a fhort ftay ; tliey 
“ appear on the beach generally about evening, 
“ and there pafs the night, and return to their 
“ proper haunts in the morning.” 

Frezier, in his Voyage to the South Sea, 
fpeaks of this bird in the following terms : — 
“ One day we killed a bird of prey, called 
** Condur^ whofe wings meafured nine feet ; it 
had a brown comb, but not jagged like that 
** of the cock ; it had in the forepart a red 
“ gizzard, naked as in the turkey ; it is com- 
monly bulky, and can with cafe carry 
“ off a lamb. Garcilaffo fays, that he found 
fome in Peru whofe wings extended fixteen 
« feet.” 

In fad, it appears that thefe two Condurs, 
mentioned by Feuillee and Frezier, were young 
and uncommonly*^ fmall for the fpecies ; and 
accordingly all the other travellers reprefent 
.1 them 
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them of a greater fize *. Fathers Abbeville and 
Laet affirm, that the Condur is twice as large as 
the eagle, and fo ftrong that it .can pounce and 
devour a whole flieep ; that it fpares not even 
ftags, and eafily overthrows a man. There are 
fome, fay Acofta and Garcilaffo f, whofe wings 
extend fifteeri or fixteen feet ; their beak is fo 
lirrn, that they pierce a cow’s hide, and two of 
them ^re able to kill the animal, and eat the 
carcafs. Sometimes they even dare to attack 
men ; but fortunately they are rare, for if they 
were numerous, they would extirpate the cattle. 
Defmarchais relates that thefe birds meafure 
eighteen feet acrofs the wings ; that their talons 
are thick, ftrong, and very hooked ; that the 
American Indians affirm, that they feize and 
tranfport a hind or a young cow as they would 
do a rabbit ; that they are of the fize of a fheep, 

♦ On the coaft of Chili (fays Strong), not tar from tlie ifland of 
Mocha, we met with this bird (the Condur) luting on a lofty clilf 
nigh the Ihore. We (hot it, and the Tailors were allonifhcd at its 
prodigious bulk, for its wings meafured iVotn tip to tip thirteen 
feet. The Spaniards fettled in tliat country told us, that they 
dreaded left thefe birds fliould carry off and devour their children* 
Ray, SynoJ). 

f Thofe who have raeafured the Condurs have found that their 
vvings extend fixteen feet. Their bill is fo ftrong and fo hard that 
they eafily pierce an ox’s hide. Two of thefe birds attack a cow 
or a bull, and fuccced. They can pounce children of ten or twelve 
years old, and prey upon them. Their plumage is like that of 
magpies; they have a- coiiib on the forehead, which is dilFercnt 
from that of cocks, not being jagged ; their flight is terrible, and 
when they alight on the ground one is fiunned with the Roife of 
the; ruftlc. 


and 
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and that their flefh is coriaceous, and fmells like 
carrion ; that their fight is lharp, their afpedt 
ftcrn and cruel j, that they feldom frequent the 
forefts, where they have fcarcely room to wield 
their enormous wings ; but that they haunt the 
fea-fhore, the fides of rivers, and the favannahs, 
or natural meadows *\ 

Ray, and almoft all the naturalifts after him, 
have confidered the Condur j* as a kind of Vul- 
ture, becaufe its head and neck are deftitute of 
plumage. But there is ftill reafon to doubt this 
conclufion ; for it appears that its difpofitions 
have a greater refemblance to thofe of the 
Eagles. It is, fay the travellers, bold and in- 
trepid ; it ventures alone to attack a man, and 
can, with little difficulty, kill a child ten or 
twelve years old It flops a whole flock of 

fheep, 

• Our failors,” fays Spilberg, “ caught in the ifland of Loubet, 
on the coall of Peru, two birds of an uncommon fize, having bills, 
wings and talons like the Eagles, a neck like the Iheep, and head 
like the cock. Indeed their figure was as extraordinary as their 
bulk/" 

“ ^1 here were,” fays de Solis, “in the menagerie of the Emperor 
of Mexico, birds of fuch an alionifliing fize and ferocity, that they 
ieemed to be mongers. . . . Their voracity was prodigious ; and an 
author mentions, that one of them devoured a fheep at each meal.” 

f To this genus the large bird of Chili called Condur feems to 
belong ; I have been able, from this imperfefl defeription, to come 
to this conclufion, iince I cannot doubt that it is a Vulture, being 
named Aura, On account of its naked head, it was at fird fuppofeT 
by the failors to be a turkey-cock.— From a fimilar inadvertency 
our firll American coloniTte imagined the Carrion Vulture to be a 
turkey, * 

t ” It has often happened that one of thefe birds has killed 
eaten children of ten or twelve years old.” Slo an e, PhlL Tranf. 

The, 
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fheep, and, at its leifure, feleiSs its prize. It 
carries ofF roebucks, kills hinds and cows ; and 
alfo catches large fifh. It therefore lives, like 
the eagle, upon the ravages which it commits ; 
it feeds upon frefh prey, and not upon dead 
carcaffes, — Thefe are rather the habits of the 
eagle than of the vulture. 

It appears to me that this bird, which is ftill 
but little known becaufe it is very rare, is not 
confined to South America ; I am confident 
that it is found both in Africa and Afia, and 
perhaps even in Europe. GarcilafTo properly 
remarks, that the Condur of Peru and of Chili, 
is the fame bird with the Ruch or Roc^ of the 
eaftern nations, fo famous in the Arabian 
Tales, and which is mentioned by Marco Paolo ; 
and, with equal propriety, he quotes Marco 
Paolo along with the Arabian Tales ; for, in the 
account of the Venetian, there is almoft as 
much exaggeration. “ In the ifland of Mada- 
“ gafear,” fays he, “ there is a wonderful kind 
“ of bird, which they call Roc^ which bears a 

Tlie famous bird called the Cuntur in Peru, which I have feen 
in feveral parts among the mountains of Quito, is alfo found, if I 
am rightly informed, in the low-lands near the river Maragnon* 

I have feen it hovering over a flock of ihcep ; it is probable that 
the pVefence of the ihepherd prevented its attack. It is an opinion 
univerfally entertained, that this bird can bear off a roebuck, and 
fometimes preys on a child. It is faid that the Indians decoy it, 
by prefenting the figure of a child formed of a very vifeous clay, 
upon which he darts with rapid flight, and imprefles his claws fo 
deeply, that he cannot difentangle himfelf/’ i/e la Riviere 

ales par Af* de la Qcndamine ^ 

yOL. I. L 


“ refem- 
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“ refemhlancc to the eagle, but is incompa** 
rahly bigger . ^ . the wing- feathers being 

** fix fathoms lorag, and the body large in pro- 
portion. Its ftrength is fo aftonifhing, that, 
** hngly and unalTifted, it feizes an elephant, 
hurries the ponderous animal into the air, 
“ drops it, and kills it by the fall, and after- 
“ wards feeds upon the carcafe.” It is unne- 
ceffary to make any critical refledfions j it -is 
fufficient to oppofe fads of greater veracity, 
fuch as we have already related, and what we 
ihall flill produce. It appears to me that the 
bird mentioned almoft as large as an Oftrich in 
the Hiftory of the Voyage to the Southern 
continent which the Prefident de Broffes has 
digefted with as much judgment as care, muft 
be the fame with the Condur of the Ameri- 
cans, and the Roc of the Orientals. Moreover, 
I am of opinion, that the bird of prey found in 
the vicinity of Tarnafar j*, a city in the Eaft 

Indies, 

^ ** From the houghs of a tree which produces the fruits called 
Mortkey^s bready were lul’pcnded nefts that rcfcmblcd large oval ham- 
pers, open below, and loofely interwoven witli branches, I had not 
the fatisfaflion to fee die bird to which thefe belonged ; but the 
people in the neighbourhood aflured me, that its figure, was much 
like that of the kind of eagle which they call Ntam. To judge of 
the bulk of tliefe birds from that of their nefts, it cannot be much 
inferior to that of ih^ QJlricbd^ blijL dts Navigations Auoc Ttrres 
Azcjirales^ ' ' ■ 

f in the vicinity of Tarnafar, a city of India, are tnany kinds 
of birds, fubftfting chiefly 9n prey, and much larger than the eagles 5 
for the hilts of fwords are fbrmed of the upper part of the bill ; that 
part of the bill is fulvousi varied with coerulean j but the colour 'of 

the 
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thdie^i ^hich is much larger than the eag!e» 
iand whofe bill ferves for the hilt of a fvvord, is 
iikewife the Condhr ; as well as the Vulture of 
Senegal*, which attacks and carries off children ; 
and that the lavage bird of Lapland 1', as large 
and thick as a Iheep, ’mentioned by Regnard 
and Martiniere, and of whofe neft: Olaus Mag- 
nus gives an engraving, is probably the fame. 
But hot to draw our comparifons from fuch 
diftant countries, to what other fpecies muil; we 
refer the Laemmer Geyer ( Lamb-Vulture ) of tiic 
Germans X ? This Vulture, the plunderer of 
iambs and flieep, which has been often feen at 

different 

the bird is blnck. With a few ftraggling feathers of purple.^’ Lud. 
Patridus apud Qe/nerum, 

* There are in Senegal Vultures as large as eagles, which de* 
vour young children when they find them alone. Voyage de la 
Mairc, 

-f- There is found alfo in Rufllan Lapland a wild bird, of a pearl 
grey, as thick and large as a iheep, having a head like a cat, and 
eyes glaring and red ; the bill of an eagle, and the feet and talons 
of the fame. Voyage des Pays Sepfentrionaux, par de la Mariinere. 

There arc fcarcely fewer birds than quadrupeds in Lapland ; the 
eagles are to be met With in abundance ; fome are fo prodigioufiy 
large thatj as 1 have already faid, they feizc the young fawns of the 
rein-deer^ and carry them to their nefts, which they con{lru<^l: on tJie 
fummit of the higheft trees ; and for this reafon lomc perfon is ai- 
waysTet to watch thefe. Regnard, Voyage de Lappon, 

J It may be proper to obferve, that the Laemmcrgcyer has been 
fince difeovered to be quite a different bird from the Condur. It is 
the Vulture^- Eagle of Albin, the Vidtur Barbatus of Linnxus, and 
the Falco Barbatus of Gmelin : It is the fame with the A^vchoio 

t 

Barbato of the Italians, the Alpine Vulture of Brifibn, and the 
Perenopterus Gypaeios of Ray and Willoughby. It is whitilh 
** flame-coloured ; the back dufky, wdih a black Hripe abo\^? and 
, i a * below 
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different times in Germany and Switzerland, 
and which is much larger than the agle, muft 
be the Condur. ' Gefner relates, from the tefli- 
mony of an author of credit (George Fabricius) 
the following fadls. Some peafants between 
Miefen and Brifa, cities in Germany, lofing 
every day fome of their cattle, which they in 
vain fought for in the forefts, obferved a very 
large neft refting on three oaks, conftrucled 
with flicks and branches of trees, and as wide 
as would cover a cart. They found in this 
nefl three young birds already fo large, that 
their wdngs extended feven ells ; their legs were 
as thick as thofe of a lion, the nails of the fize 
of a man’s fingers ; and in the ncfl, w'ere feve- 
ral fkins of calves and flieep. Valmont de Bo- 
mare and Salerne have thought, as well as my- 
felf, that the Laemmcr Gayer of the Alps muft 
be the Condur of Peru. Its fpread wings, lays 
Bomare, extend fourteen feet ; it commits dread- 

** below the eyes.” It iuhabits in fniall flocks tlie Alpine tratfls 
of Switzerland, and of the country of the Giifons. It nciUes in 
the holes of inacccihble rocks. It rcfeir.bles the Vulture in its 
teriur appearance, in its gregarious habits, and in its fondnefs for 
carrion. It Is like the eagle in its head and ncck„ and in its cou- 
rAgc. 

To the fame fpecics belong two varieties which are found in the 
mountains of Perfia. The iirft is the GcUen Vuhurc of Briffon and 
Latham, and the Chtfnut Vkhurc of Willoughby. ** It is rufous ; 
** the back black ; the head, and the under part of the neck, of a 
tawrry white; the wings and tail-feathers dufky.”— The fecond 
is \\\e Falca Magnus of Gnlclin, Its ccrc is coerulean ; its feet, 
and tlic under part of its body, arc chefnut mixed with white ; 
its tail cinetcous/* 


ful 
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ful havoc among the goats, the flieep, the cha- 
mois, the hares and the marmots. Salerne alfo 
relates a decifive fait on this fuhjedi, which de- 
ferves to be quoted at length. “ In 1719, M. Dc- 
“ radio, father-in-law to M. de Lac, fhot at his 
“ caflle of Mylourdin,. in the parifh of Saint- 
“ Martin d’Abat, a bird which weighed eighteen 
“ pounds, and whofe wings mealured eighteen 
“ feet. It flew for fome days about a pond, 
“ and was pierced by two balls under the wing. 
“ The upper part of its body was mottled with 
“ black, grey, and white ; the top of its belly 
“ red as fcarlet ; and its feathers were crifped. 
“ They ate of it both at the caflle of Mylour- 
“ din and at Chateauneuf-fur-Loirc ; the flefli 
“ was found tcugh and fibrous, and fmelt 
“ of the marfli. I faw and examined one of 
“ the fmall feathers of the wings, which was 
“ larger than the quill-feather of the fwan. 
“ This Angular bird feemed to be the Condur.” 
In fhort, the enormous fize mufl: be confidered 
as a decifive charadler ; and though the Laetn- 
mer Geycr of the Alps differs from the Condur 
of Peru by the tints of its plumage, we cannot 
but refer them to the fame fpecies, at leafl till 
we. obtain a more accurate defeription of both. 

It appears from the teftimonies of travellers, 
that the Condur of Peru has a plumage marked 
with black and white, like that of the magpie ; 
and therefore the large bird killed in France at 
t'he caflle of Mylourdin refcmbles it both in fize 

L 3 . and 
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and colour. We may therefore conclude, with 
great probability, that thefe exalted fort of birds, 
though very mrev are fcattered over both con- 
tinents j and feeding upon every kind of prey, 
and dreading nothing but the human race, avoid 
the habitations of men, and confine their haunts 
to extenfivc deferts, or lofty mountains.. 
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The KITE and the BUZZARDS. 

““^T^HES E ignoble, filthy, and flothful birds ought 
to fellow the vultures, which they refeni’- 
ble by their difpofitions and habits. The vul- 
tures, though dellitute of every generous qua- 
lity, claim, by their fize and ftrength, a princi- 
pal rank among the feathered race. The Kites 
and Buzzards, inferior to thefe in force and 
magnitude, far exceed them in numbers. They 
are more troublerome ; they oftener viflt inha- 
bited fpots, and fettle nearer the refidence of 
men; they build their ndfts in places more ac- 
ceffible ; they feldpta remain in deferts, but pre- 
fer the fertile hills and dales to the barren moun- 
tains. In fuch fituations, Mature, aflifted by the 
forming induilry of man, t^ms with vegetable 
and animal prodmfiions, and prefents an eafy 
and abundant baryeft to the voracious tribis. 
The Kites and JSiUZ^rds are. neither bold nor 
timid f:;,;.t|tjp|^i3^|^i^^nd.. of fl:upld^||rocjty, '.ytluch 
gives them of cdoti;i|iti«^^ity, and feems 
to remove the fenfe of datigen^ It is 
approach and to kill them than the eagles dr 
vultures ; when detained in captivity, they are 
Icfs capable ofinftrmffion ; and they have always 

n 4 been 
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been profcribed and erafed from the catalogue of 
noble birds, and banilbed from the fchool of 
falconry. In all' ages, it has been common to 
compare a grofs fhamelefs man to a Kite, and 
a difgufting flupid woman to a Buzzard, 

Though thefe birds refemble each other in 
their inftindi, their fize and the form of their 
bill and other chara<Sters, the Kite is however 
eafily diftinguiflied, not only from the BuzzafUs, 
but from all other birds of prey, by a fingle 
prominent feature : its tail is forked ; the middle 
feathers being fhorter than the reft, leave a blank 
which can be perceived at a dxftance, and which 
has improperly given occalion to the name of 
Forked- tail- Eagle, Its wings are alfo propor- 
tionally longer than thofe of the Buzzard, and it 
flies with far greater eafe. It fpends its life in 
the region of the clouds ; it feldom courts repofe, 
and every day it traverfes an immenie range. 
But it performs thefe continual circling journies, 
net with the view to procure its prey ; it only 
indulges its natural, its favourite exercife. One 
cannot but admire the eafe and the elegance of 
its m'otion j its long narrow wings'feem perfectly 
fixed j the tail alone appears to dire(^ all its evo- 
lutions, and it quivers inceflantly ; it rifes with- 
out making an exertion, and defeends as if it 

The Royal Kite h m fizc and figure like the Buzzard.*—— 
Ill the foniieiT the legs are raifron colour, and fhorter; and in the 
BuzzarJ, the p.-rt below the knee U covered with pendcnl; ferro- 
ginc us fe aihc r s , S c u w h k c k f e l p. , 

4 


were 
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were gliding along an inclined plane ; it accele- 
rates its courfe, it retards it ; it flops, hovers 
fufpended in the fame place fOr whole hours, 
nor is obferved even in the leaf! to quiver its 
expanded wings. 

In our climate, there .is only one fpecies of 
Kite, which the French call the Royal Kite 
beCaiife it was formerly an amufement for princes 
to hurtt this cowardly bird with the falcon or the 
fparrow-hawk. It is indeed entertaining to fee 
it, though pofTefled of all that ought to infpire 
courage, and deficient neither in weapons, 
ftrength,nor a2:i!ity, decline the combat, and fly 
before a fjiarrow-haw'k fmaller than itfelfj it 
conftantly circles, and rifes, as it were, to 
conceal itfel.f in the clouds, and when overtaken, 
it fuflers itfelf to be beaten without refiftance, 
and brought to the ground, not wounded, but 
vanquifhed, and rather overcome with fear, than 
fubdued by the force of its antagonill. 


• Li Milan Royal, Buff. Faho Fulvus, Linn. The Kite or GleatL, 
Will. 

Jn German it is named Woike, Weijer Milan, (White Kite,) and 
llungeyer ( Hen-Vultufe) : in Dutch, Wonve : in Polllh, Kania: 
in Swedifh, Glada ^ in Spanifti, M/Aa«o : in Italian, MKvio, Kihbio, 
Foyana, The antient Greeks called it 'ixlu, a word which is alfo 
employed to denote a fortof hare. (Buffon Tuppofes, probably from 
an overiight, the term to be which lignifie.s a polecat, and 

imagines that it was applied to the Kites, becaufe poultry is the 
common prey of both.) The Romans named it Milvius, i. e. 
Mollis Jnjis, indolent bird. The Swedifli, Glatia, and the Old 
Lnglilh name GUade, refer to its gliding motion. 


Though 
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Though the Kite fcarcely weighs two pounds 
and an half, and meafures only fixteen or 
feventeen inches from the point of the bill to 
the toes, its wings extend near five feet ; the 
cere, the iris, and the feet are yellow ; the bill 
is of a horn colour, blackifh towards the point, 
and the nails are black j its fight is as keen 
as its flight is rapid ; fometimes it foars fo high 
in the air, as to be beyond the reach of our view, 
and yet at this immenfe diftance, it diftincflly 
perceives its food, and defcends upon whatever 
it can devour or ravage without refiftance ; its 
attacks are confined to the fmalleft animals and 
the feebleft birds ; it is particularly fond of young 
chickens, but the fury of the mother is alone 
fufficient to repel the robber. “ Kites,” one 
of my friends writes me “ are exceedingly 
cowardly animals. I have feen two of them 
“ chafe a bird of prey together to fhare the 
“ fpoils, and yet not fucceed. Tlie ravens in- 
“ fult them, and drive them away. They are 
as voracious as they are daftardly ; I have feen 
“ them pick up, on the furface. of the water, 
** fmall dead and half rotten filfi ; I have ob- 
“ ferved fome carry a large viper ifi their claws ; 
“ others feed upon the carcafles of horfes and 
“ oxen. I have feen fome alight upon tripes, 
“ which women were waflring by the fide of 
“ a rivulet, and fna^tch it almoft in their prefence. 

♦ Mr* Hebert, to whom I am indebted for feveral important 
#a€i:3 with regard to the hillory of Birds. 

I “I pnee' 
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I once offered a young Kite, which the chil- 
“ (Iren were breeding in the houfe where I 
“ lived, a pretty large young” pigeon, and it 

fwallowed it entire with the feathers.” 

This fort of Kite is common in France, efpe- 
cially in the provinces of Franche-compte, Dnu- 
phine', Bugey, Auvergne, and in all the others 
which are in the vicinity of mountains. It is 
not a bird of pafl'age, for it conftrudts its neft 
in thefe countries, and breeds in the hollow of 
rocks. It appears even that they ncflle in 
Fingland, and remain there durl’ig the whole 
year^. The female lays two or three eggs, 
■svhicli are whitifh, with pale yellow fpots, and 
like thofe of all the carnivorous birds, are rounder 
than hen’s eggs. Some authors have faid that 
they build their neftsin the forelts, upon old oaks 
or firs. Without venturing abfolutcly to deny 
the fiiit, wc can affirm that they are commonly 
found in the holes of rocks. 

This fpecies feems to be fcattcred through the 
yv-hole extent of the ancient continent, from 
Sweden to Senegal f ; but I am uncertain if it 
J be 

^ Seme have'^fuppofed thefe to be birds of pafl'age ; but 
in England they certainly continue the whole year, Britijb 

tcclo^y, ■■ 

I It appears that the Kite Is found In the north ; fince Linnsnis 
includes it in his catalogue of the Swedith birds, dercribing it as 
4t faUon rjciih a ydUnjo cere, forked t.'i:l, fq'ruginous Lony, and ^vJjztiJh 
coloured head. Travellers alfo tell us, that it occurs in the hotiofi 
parts of Africa. In Guinea, fays Bowman, the Kites not only 
plunder hens, from which circumfcance they have their name, but 

whatever 
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be alfo found in the new ; for no mention is 
made of it in the accounts that are given of 
America. There is indeed a bird, which is faid 
to be a native of Peru, and appears in Carolina 
only in fummer, which in fome refpeds refem- 
bles the Kite, and has. like it a forked tail. 
Catefby gives a defeription and figure of it under 
the name of Suvallow-tailed-Falcon, and Briffon 
terms it the Carolina Kite [A]. I am inclined 
to believe that it is a fpecies related to that of 
our Kite, and occupies its place in the new 
continent. 

But there is another fpecies ftill nearer related, 
and xvhich appears in our latitudes as a bird of 
paffage ; it is called the Black Kite, Ariftotle dif- 
tingnifhes this from the preceding, which he 


wliatever they can difeover and feize, whether game or fifii ; and 
their audacity is fo great, that they fnatch the filh from the negro 
girls, which they carry to market, or call in the flrcets. Voyage to 
Guinea . 

Near the defert bordering Senegal, fays another traveller, there 
Is a fort of Kite. — Every thing fuits its greedy appetite ; it is not 
intimidated by fire-arms. P’lefh, whether raw or drefi'ed, tempts 
it fo ftrongly, that it feizes the niox:fels as the failors convey them 
to their mouth. Hiji* Gen, des Voyages par M, 'Abbe Prevofi, 

[ A] The Si\)aIlonv-tailed-FalcoH is the Fal^^urcaius of Linnams, 
the Great Peruvian S>xuallo^v of Feuille, and forked-tailed Pe* 
tu^ian Falcon of Klein. I'he fpccific charader ; — The cere is 

dull coloured, the feet yellowifh, the body dufky above and 
** whitilh below, its tail very long and forked.’* It inhabits 
Carolina and Peru, lives upon infcifls and ferpents, and is migra- 
tory. It is rather finalJer than the Kite, but of the fame length. 
The irides are red, the head and neck fnowy, the back dafey or 
black, fliining with purple or green. 


namea 
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names fimply Kite^ and gives it the epithet of 
JEtolian, bccaufe, in his time, it was probably 
moft common in iEtolia Belon alfo mentions 
thefe two Kites ; but he is miftaken when he 
fays that the firft, which is the Royal Kite, is 
blacker than the fecond, which he notwithftand- 
ing calls Black Kite, Perhaps it is an error of 
the prefs, for it is certain that the Royal Eagle 
is noffo black as the other. No naturalill-, an- 
cient or modern, has attended to the moft obvious 
dillindlion between thefe two birds, which is 
founded in the difference of the figure of their 
tails. But in fize, their fhape and their in- 
ftindive habits, they bear a clofe refemhlance, 
and muft therefore be conlidered as kindred 
fpecics f. 

Aldrovandus fays, that the Hollanders call this 
Kite Kukendiiff^ and that though fmaller than 
the Royal Eagle, it is ftronger and more agile. 
Schwenckfeld affirms on the contrary, that it 
is weaker and more flothful, and that it preys 
only upon field-mice, grafshoppers, and upon 
fmall birds, as they rife from their nefts. 

• Kites have icj the moft part two eggs, fometimes .hree ; 
and they hatch a? many young. But what is called the iEtolian 
Jays fometimes foar. Arift. Hiji. An. 

f The Falco Ater of Gmelin, the Scb^juartxer Milan, and the 
Brauner Mold Qeyer of the Germans, and the Black Kite of Sib- 
bald and Latham. Its cere and feet are yellow, its body dulky- 

** black above, vvhitifh on the head and the under part of the 

body, its tail forked/^ It is fmallei* ** than the common kite> its 
tail flightly forked, its legs llcndcr; its egg is ferruginous, with 
dufky and black fpots: 


He 
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He adds* that this Ipccies is very common id 
Germany ; this may be true, but we are certain 
that in France and England it is much lefs 
frequent than the Royal Kite. The one is a 
native, and refides with us the whole year ; the 
other is a bird of paflage, which quits our cli- 
mate in autumn, and migrates to warmer re- 
gions. Belon was an eye-witnefs of their p'af- 
fage from Europe to Egypt before the ap- 
proach of winter, they traverfe the Black-fea, 
marfhalled in numerous lines, and return in the 
fame order about the beginning of April : they 
remain the whole winter in Egypt, and are fo 
tame, that they enter the cities, and alight upon 
the windows of the houfesj their fight is fo 
quick, and their flight fo fteady, that they catch 
in the air the bits of meat that are thrown to 
them [A]. 

[A] Mr. Pennant reprcfents the Kite as larger than is Hated by 
the Count ; it weighs forty-four ounces, and is twenty-feven inches 
long. It iidtabits England in all feafonsi 
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The BUZ Z A R D*. 


La B life 9 BuiF* , 

Falco Buieo, Linn. 
Goiran, Hiil. de Lyons, 
Maajfe Gejer^ Gunth. 
Pojana Secunda, Zinn. 


f-r^ H E Buzzard is fo common and fo well 
** known, that it requires no particalar de- 
fcriptiou. Its length is twenty or twdnty-* 
one inches ; its alar extent four feet and an 
half; its tail is only dght inches, and the 
wings, when clofed, reach a little beyond its 
point ; the iris is of a pale yellow, and al- 
moft whitilh ; the cere and feet are yellow, and 
the nails black. 

This bird refides the whole year in out forefts ; 
it appears ftupid, whether in the domeftic ftatd* 
or in that of liberty j it is fedentary, and ev€h 
indolent ; it often continues for feveral hotirs 
together perchec? upon the fame tree; its neftis 
conllrufted wj.h fmall branches lined in the ih~ 
fide with wool, and other foft, light materials ; 
it lays two ot three eggs, which are whiti^^^ 

♦ In Italianf it is called Bucciario* The L^tin tiahie 

is Buteo ; the Greek probably fiom the notion that it had 

three telUcles rpais and 

fpotted 
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fpotted with yellow. It feeds and tends its young 
longer than the other birds of prey, moft of 
which expel their brood before they are able to 
provide with eal'e for themfelves. Ray even af- 
firms that if the mother happen to be killed in 
the time of her tender charge, the male Buzzard 
patiently difcharges the trull. 

This bird of rapine does not feize its prey on 
the wing ; it fits on a tree, a bufli, or a hillock, 
and dartvS upon the humble game that comes 
within its reach. It catches young hares and 
young rabbits, as well as partridges and quails ; it 
commits havoc upon the nefts of moft birds ; 
and when more generous fubfiftence is fcanty, 
it fubfifts upon frogs, lizards, ferpents, and 
grafs-hoppers. 

This Ipecies is fubjeil to great variety, fo that 
if we compare five or fix common Buzzards 
together, we fhall fcarcely find two that are 
alike. Some are entirely white ; in others, the 
head only is white ; others again are mottled 
W'ith brown and white. Thefe differences are 
owing chiefly to the age and fex, for they are all 
found in our own climate [A].\ 

[A] The fpecific chara£ler of the Buzzard, Falco Buteo, Lx kn. 

Its cere and feet are yelIowi(h, the body duiky, the abdomen 
** pale, with dirty fpots, the tail ilrcaked with dulky colours.’* 
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The HONEY BUZZARD. 

La Bomlree, 

Falco j^pi'VoruSf Liniu 
Pojana, Zinii* 

A S the Honey Buzzard differs but little from 
the Common Buzzard, they have beendiftin-* 
guiihed by thofe only who have carefully com- 
pared them. They have indeed more analogous 
than difcriminating characters, but the difference 
of external appearance and of natural habits, is 
fufTicient to conftitute two fpccies ; which, though 
allied, are yet feparate and independent. The 
.Honey Buzzard is as large as the Buzzard, and 
weighs near two pounds ; its length from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail is twenty- 
two inches ; its wings extend four feet two 
inches, and when clofed reach to three-fourths 
of the tail j its bill is rather longer than that of 
the Buzzard ; t,he cere is yellow^ thick, and un- 
equal ; its D jftrils are long and curved ; when 
the bill operis, the mouth appears very large and 
of ^ yellow colour ; the iris is of a bright yel- 
low j the legs and feet are of the fame colour, 

* Some naturalifts have faid that the bill is black ; but we may 
prefume that this difference is owing to age, fincc it is firft whiiC , 
perhaps it becomes fucceiTively yellow, brown, and black, 

VOL. I. M 
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and the nails, which are not much hooked, arc 
ftrong and blackifh ; the head is large and flat, 
and of a grey cinereous. A full defcription of this 
bird occurs in the work of Briflbn and in that of 
Albin ; the laft author, after defcribing the ex- 
ternal parts of the Honey Buzzard, fays, that 
its inteftines are fhorter than in the Common 
Buzzard ; and he adds, that there are found in 
the ftomach of the Honey Buzzard feveral green 
caterpillars, as alfo fome common caterpillars 
and other infects. 

Thefe birds, as well as the Common Buzzards, 
build their nefts with fmall flicks, and line them 
■with wool ; their eggs are of an afh-colour, and 
marked with fmall brown fpots. Sometimes 
they take poflreflion of the nefts of other birds ; 
for they have been found in an old neft of the 
Kite. They feed their young with cryfalids, 
and particularly with thofe of wafps. The heads 
^ind different portions of wafps have been dif- 
covered in a neft in which w^ere tw^o young 
Honey Buzzards. At that tender age, they are 
covered with a white down, fpotted wdth black ; 
the feet are of a pale yellow, and the cere white. 
In the ftomach of thefe birds, ^vhich is very 
large, there are alfo foimd entire frogs and 
lizards. The female is larger than the male, 
arid both trip and run, w’ithout tlie afliftance of 
their wings, as fall as our dunghill cocks. 

Though Belon fays that there is not a young 
fliepherd in Limagne in Auvergne, who is not 

acquainted • 
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acquainted with the Honey Buzzard, and could 
not catch it with a fnare baited with frogs, or bird- 
lime, or even with a noofe, it is certain that at 
prefent they are more rare in France than the 
Common Buzzard. Among twenty Buzzards 
brought to me at different times in Burgundy, 
there was not a fmgle Honey Buzzard ; nor do 
I know from what province the fpecimen came 
which we have in the king’s cabinet. Salerne 
fays, that in the country of Orleans, the Com- 
mon Buzzard is named Honey Buzzard j but 
thefe may be different birds. 

The Floney Buzzard generally fits upon low 
trees to fpy its prey. It catches field mice, frogs, 
lizards, caterpillars, and other infedfs. It fcarcely 
flies but from tree to tree, or from bufii to 
bufh, alw^ays low ; nor does it foar like the 
Kite, whiclf it refemblcs by its inftinds, but 
from which it can be readily dlflinguiflied by 
its motions and the fliape of its tail. It is com- 
mon to place fnares for the Honey Buzzard, 
becaufe in winter it is very fat and delicate to 
eat. 


M 2 
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The BIRD SAINT MARTIN. 

UOt/eau Saint ^iar tin ^ BufF. and BcL 
Falco Cyaneus, Linn. 

Fako l^orquatus (Mas,) Briff. 

Pygtif'gus ylccipiter (Alas,) Ray and Wi!!. 

Falco Alhanella, Gerin. 

Lanatius Cinereus, FriL 

Falco Flumheus Cauda F'eJJllatay Klein. 

Hen Harrier y Penn. Edvv. Will. Alb. and Lath. 


T H E modern naturalifls have given this bird 
the name of Larmer Falcon or Cinereous 
Lanner ; but it appears to be of a different genus 
from either the Falcon or the Lanner. It is 
rather larger than the common crow, and its 
body is proportionally more delicate and flex- 
ible. Its legs are long and flcnder : whereas 
thofe of the Falcon arc robuft and ffiort ; and 
the Lanner is defcribed by Belon to be ftill lower 
on its legs than any Falcon ; but in this charaiffer 
it refembles the White John and the Ring-tail. 
The only analogy therefore which fubfifts be- 
tween it and the Lanner, is founded in the habit 
of tearing with its bill all the fmall "animals 
which it catches, and in not fwallowing them 
entire like the other large birds of prey. It 
ought, fays Edwards, to be clafled with the Long- 
tailed Falcons: in my opinion, it Ihould be 

ranged. 
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ranged with the Buzzards, or rather placed next 
the Ring-tail, to which it is fimilar in its in- 
ftindts, and in many of its properties 

This bird is pretty common in France, as well 
as Germany and England ; the fpecimen which 
wx have figured was killed in Burgundy. 
Frifch has given two plates of this fame bird, 
79 and 8q, which differ fo little from each 
other, that we cannot confider them, as he does, 
a different fpecies j for the varieties which he re- 
marks are fo flight, that they muft be afcribed 
folely to age or fex. Edwards, who alfo pre- 
fents an engraving of this bird, fays, that the 
fpecimen from which it was taken was killed 
near London ; and he adds, that it was obferved 
to flutter about the foot of fome old trees, and 
fometimes to ftrike the trunks with its bill and 
clav/s, and that the reafon of the motion could 
not be perceived till after its death, when the 
body being opened, there were found in its 
ftomach twenty fmall lizzards, torn or cut into 
two or three portions. 


^ Be!on docs not hcfitate to fay, that it is of the fame fpecies 
with the White John, and at the fame time he admits, that it is 
much like the Kkc. There is Hill another fpecies of the White 
liu St. Martin, called White-tuil, of the fame kind with 

f* the abovefaid ; but in colour it is much more like the Royal 
Kite, though more {lender— -It refembles the Royal Kite fo much, 
“ that we could not perceive the difference, were it not fmaller 
and whiter under the belly, the feathers on the rump being 
white both above and below, and 'hence it is named 

M 3 
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When we compare this bird with what Beloa 
lays of this fecond Saint Martin, we cannot 
doubt of their identity ; and befides the refem- 
blance in point of fize, fhape, and colour, their 
ilatural habits of flying low, and fearching eager- 
ly and incelTantly for fmall reptiles, belong not 
fo much to the Falcons and other noble birds, 
as to the Buzzard, the Harpy, and others 
which partake of the groveling manners of 
the Kites. This bird, which is well defcribed 
and figured by Edwards, is different from what 
the authors of the Britifh Zoology name the 
Hen Harrier.. Thefe are diftinfl birds, of which 
the firft, what we call after Belon the Saint 
Martin., has, as 1 have faid, been mentioned by 
Erifch and Briffon under the name of Lanner- 
Falcon or CinereQus Fanner ; fecond, w'hich 
Is the Sithhnteo of Gefner, and which we term 
Soubu/e., has been named White-taii-Fagle by AI- 
bin, and Collared- FalconhyX^xx^on. Befides, the 
Falconers call this bird Saint Martin, the Ha%vk 
Ha>py. Harpy is among them a generic name, 
which they apply not only to the bird Saint 
Martin, but to the Ring-tail and the Red Buz- 
zard, of which we fhall afterward^ fpeak. 
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Lisi Souhujcg EiifTt 
Falcc Pygargus, Lian# 

Falco Forquatus (fern.) BrifF. 
Ring-ia ':!, Penn. Alb. Will. X^ath. 


''"1^ II I S bird refembles the Saint Martin in its 
inftin£l:s and habits ; both fly low to catch 
field -mice and reptiles j both enter the outer- 
court, and haunt the places where poultry is 
kept, to feize young pigeons and chickens ; 
both are ignoble birds^ which attack only the 
weak and feeble, and therefore deferve neither 
tlie name of Falcons nor that of Lanners. 

The male, as in other rapacious birds, is much 
fmaller than the female, and is befides diftin- 
guiflied by the want of a collar, that is of fraall 
feathers briftled round the neeJew This differ- 
ence feemed to conftitute a fpecilic ehafacSter ; 
but very fkilful falconers affured us, that it was 
only fexual ; and upon examining more clofely, 
we found the ^me proportions betweepi the tail 
-the wragsi' the fa^ 

the fame form of the nec^r head, and bill, &c. 
fo that we could not oppofe their opinion. 
what occafioned more difliculty was, that almoft 
all the naturalifts have given the Ring-tail a' 
different male, which is what yve have named 

jM 4 Saint 
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Saint Martin ; and it was only after niimberleft 
comparifons that we determined to fet afidp 
their authority. -We fhall remark that the Sou- 
bufe is foupd both in France and in England ; 
that it has long and flcnder legs like the Saint 
Martin ; that it builds its neft in thick buflies, 
and lays three or four reddifli eggs ; and that 
thefe two birds, with the one which we fhall 
mention in the next article by the name of 
Harpy, form a fmall genus more nearly allied 
to the Kites and Buzzards than to the Fal- 
cons. [A] 

[A] Both tilts and the preceding article are involved in obfcu- 
rlty, arifing from the oppoiitc opinion of naturalihs ; fome main- 
taining that the former is only the male of the latter, while others 
confider them as of different fpecies* The Saint Martin, or Hen- 
harrier (Falco Cyaneus^ Linn.) is thus charaderifed : — “ Its cere 
is white ; its feet tawny ; its body of a hoary coerulean, and a 
** white arch above the eyes encircling the gullet/’ I'he Soubufe 
or Ring. tall (Falco Pygargza, Linn.) Its cere and feet are 
yellow ; its body cinereous ; its lower-belly palifti, with rufous 
oblong fpots ; its orbits white/’ To throw greater light upon 
die fubjed we fliall borrow tJie account given in the Britifti Zoo- 
Jo.s^y. 

** The male, or the Hen-harrier, weighs about twelve ounces ; 
the length is feventeen inches ; the breadth three feet three inches j 
the bill is black ; cere, irides, and the edgestof the eye-lids, yel- 
low ; the head, neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a bluiih grey ; 
the back of the head white, fpotted with a pale br^n ; the breait, 
belly, and thighs, are white ; the former marked v^ir i a^fey^ 
dulky ftreaks : the fcapular feathers are of a deep grey, inclining 
to dufky ; the two middle feathers of the tail are entirely grey ; the 
others only on their exterior webs ; the interior being white, marked 
with fome duiky bars ; the legs are yellow, long, and flender* 

** The female weighs h^itecn ounces ; is twenty inches long; and 
three feet nine inches broad : on the hind part of the head, round 
the ears to the chin, is a wreath of Ihort Hiff feathers of a duiky hu.e, 
c tipt 
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tipt with a reddifh white ; on the top of the head and the checks the 
feathers are du(ky, bordered with rufl; colour ; under each eye is a 
white fpot ; the back is dulky ; the rump white, with oblong yel- 
lowifti ipQts on each ftiaft ; the tail is longi and marked with alter- 
nate bars of dufky and tawny, of which the dufky bars are the 
broaden ; the breaft and belly are of a yellovvllli brovvn> with a caft 
of red, and marked with oblong duUcy fpots.’' 
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The HARPY*. 

La Harfaye, Buff.- 

Cii^cus Ritfusi Gmcl. 

Fi/cb-Geyer^ Brand^Geyer, Frifch. 

Harpy Falcon, Lath. 

TTarpy is an ancient generic name which 
* has been bellowed upon the Moor or 
Marih Buzzards, and Ibme other kindred tribes ; 
I'uch as the Ringtail and the Hen-harrier, which 
has been termed the Hawk Harpy, We have 
conlidered the name as fpecific, and have ap- 
plied it to the bird which falconers at prelent 
call Red-harpy^ and which our nomenclators 
term Red-buzizard ; and Frifch, improperly, 
Middle Lanner Vulture^ as he has alfo impro- 
perly termed the Marlh Buzzard, Great Lanner 
Vulture. We have preferred the fimple name 
of Harpy y becaufe it is certain that this bird is 
neither a Vulture nor a Buzzar.d* Its habits 
are the fame with thofe of the two birds which 
we have treated in the tw'o prece4ing articles. 
It catches lilh like the White John, atid-drawa 
them alive out of the w'^ater. It feems, fays 

♦ It is diftinguKhcd by its yellow feet, its rufous body varie- 
** gated with longitudiraK^^ots, its back being dufky, and the fea- 
thers of the tail cinereous.’* The irides are faifron-coloured. Its 
length is twenty inches. 

lO 
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Frlfch, to have a more acute fight than any of 
the other birds of rapine, its eye-brows being 
more projedled. It is found both in France and 
in Germany, and loves to haunt the fides of 
rivers and pools. In its inftinOis it refembles 
the preceding, and therefore we flrall not be 
more particular. 
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The MOOR BUZZARD*. 

Bufardi Buff. 

falcoj^ruginofus^ Linn. Gmel. Ray, Will. Klein, & Frifcfe. 

f'alco Baeticus, Gerin. 

Faux- Ferdrieux , B elon . 

Jl Bozzargo, Cet. 

// Nib bio, Zinn. 

^T^His bird was formerly called the 
**■ Partridge^ and fome falconers term it the 
White-headed Harpy. It is more voracious and 
lefs fluggifh than the Common Buzzard ; and 
this is perhaps the only jeafon that 1i appears 
not fo ftupid and more vwioua. It commits 
dreadful havoc among the jabhitSf and is equally 
deftrudive to the fith the game. Inftead 

of haunting, Buzzard, the 

mountain-forefts, it lodgifS only in the hulhes, 
the hedges, and ruflies negr pools, marlhes, and 
rivers that abqiind with fifh. It feitlilds' Its ncft at 

* The Greek name is K<rxo0 whcntJc In 

3Pi^^ch it IS corpmouly ; hut as in that 

exills only oae ^^ecifs of preferves the 

Jfiinple of Bit/ard* ** ftaf^^re is^reenifli j its body grey f its 

crown, throat, ziA/V/r^', and feet/ 

tr^eiy^iu regard to colour : in fome the body is fqrruginous,.and 
; in fome it is du&y ferruginous, and the 
crb'vvn and throat yellowifl^; in a few inftances the whole bird is of 
an uniform dufky ferruginous. The egg is whidfh with dirty fpots, 
fpiinkled with fom^o dulk/ fpots, . 

* a fmall 
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a fmall height above the furface of the ground 
in the bufhes, or even in hillocks covered with 
thick herbage. It lays three eggs, fometimes 
four ; and though it appears to be more prolific 
than the Common Buzzard, and, like it, is a 
Ilationary bird, a native of France, where it 
continues the whole year, it is however more 
rare, or at leaft more difficult to be found. 

Though the Moor Buzzard refemblcs the Black 
Kite in many refpetfls, we muft take care not 
to confound them ; for the Moor Buzzard has, 
like the Common Buzzard, the Honey Buzzard, 
&c. a ffiort thick neck ; whereas the Kite has a 
much larger one. And the Moor Buzzard is 
diftinguiffied from the Common Buzzard : firflr, 
by the places it haunts ; fecondly, by its flight, 
which is more rapid and fteady ; thirdly, be- 
caul'c it never perches upon large trees, but refts 
upon the ground, or in the buflies ; fourthly, 
by the length of its legs, which, like thofc of the 
Hen-harrier and Ringtail, are proportionally 
taller and flenderer than thofe of the other birds 
cf rapine. 

The Moor Buzzard prefers water-fowl ; as 
divers, ducks, &c. It catches fifli alive, and 
tranfports them in its talons ; and when nobler 
prey fails, it feeds upon reptiles, toads, frogs, 
and aquatic infe£ls. Though fmaller than the 
Common Buzzard, it procures a more plentiful 
fubfiftence ; probably becaufe it is more a£live 
. •Cnd vigorous in its movements, and has a 

keener 
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keener appetite : it is alfo more courageous. 
Belon aflerts, that he has feen it trained to hunt 
and catch rabbits, partridges, and quails. It 
flies more heavily than the Kites ; and, when it 
is purfued by the Falcons, it does not rife into' 
the air, but flies in a horizontal direction. A 
Angle Falcon is not able to get the better of it, 
and it would require two or three to be let loofe 
at once ; for, like the Kite, it meets its antago- 
nift, but makes a more vigorous and bold de- 
fence. The hobbies and the keftrils are afraid 
of it, decline the conflict, and even fly its ap- 
proach. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

• WHICH RESEMBLE THE KITE, THE 
/ BUZZARDS, AND. THE RINGTAIL. 


H E bird which is named by Catelby the 
Swallow-tailed Hawk*^ and by Briflbn the 
Carolina Kite. This bird, fays Catefby, weighs 
fourteen pounds ; its bill is black and hooked J 
but it has no whiflcers on the Tides of the upper 
mandible, as the other Hawks j its eyes are very 
large and black, and the iris red ; the head, the 
neck, the breaft, and the belly, are white ; the 
flioulders and the back are of a deep purple, 
but more brownifli below, with a green tint ; 
the wings are long in proportion to the body, 
and when expanded, meafure four feet ; the 
tail of a deep purple, mixed with green, and 
much forked, the longeft feather on the fides 
exceeding by eight inches the fliorteft of the 
middle. Thefe birds continue long on wing, 

* Falco Furcatus, Linn. FaJeo Peruvianas Cauda Furcata^ Klein- 
Hlrundo Maxima Peruviana, Feuil. 

Its fpecific chara6Iej : — Its cere dull coloured ; feet yellovvifli ; 
the body dufky above, and whitiHi below ; the tail forked, and 
very long.’^ It is finaller than the Kite, but as long. The 
irides are red ; the head and neck fnowy j the back dulky or black, 
IhuJing with purple or green. 


like 
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like the fwallows, and in their flight catch 
beetles, flies, and other infedls on the trees and 
bufhes. It is faid that they prey upon lizards 
and ferpcnts, which have induced fome to call 
them Snake-Hawks. I believe, fubjmns Catefby,- 
that they are birds of paflage, never having feeii 
them during the winter. 

We fhall only obferve, that the bird here 
mentioned is really not a Hawk, having neithci 
the Ihape nor the inftinits. In both thefe cha- 
racters it bears a much clofer refemblance to the 
Kite ; and, if we muft not confider it as a va- 
riety of the European fort, we may at leaft con- 
clude that it is far more allied to that bird than 
to the Hawk. 

II. 

The bird called by the Indians of Brazil Ca- 
racara^ and of which Maregrave gives a figure 
and a very fliort defeription ; for he contents 
himfelf with faying, that the Caracara of Brazil, 
named Gavion by the Portuguefe, is a kind of 
Sparrow-hawk, or fmall Eagle (Nifus)^ of the 
fize of a Kite ; that its tail meafures nine inches, 
its wings fourteen, and reach hot fo far as the 
end of the tail ; the plumage rully, and fpotted 
with white and yellow points ; the tail varie- 
gated with wliite and brown ; the head fimilar 
to that of the Sparrow-hawk ; the bill black, 
hooked, and moderately large ; the feet yellow, 
the claws like thole of the Sparrow-hawk, with 
nails that are femilunar, long, black, and 

' • fharp; 
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fharp; the eyes of a fine yellow. He adds, that 
this bird is very dellruflive to poultry, and that 
it admits of a confiderable variety, fome indivi- 
duals having the breaft and belly white. 

III. 

-TThe bird found in the tradfs contiguous to 
H^dfon’s-bay, which Edwards terms the AJIo- 
c(4o't(red Buzzard^ and which he defcribes nearly 
in the following words: — This bird is of the 
bulk of a cock, or a middle-fized hen ; it re- 
fembles the Common Buzzard in its fliape and 
the dirpofiticn of its colours ; the bill and the 
cere are of a bluifh leaden-colour j the head 
and the upper part of the neck are covered 
with white feathers, fpotted with deep brown in 
their middle ; the breaft is white, like the head, 
but it is mottled with larger brown fpots j the 
belly and fides are covered with brown feathers, 
marked with white round or oval fpots j the 
legs are clothed with foft white feathers, fpec- 
kled irregularly with brown ; the coverts of the 
under part of the tail are radiated tranfverfely 
with black and white ; all the upper parts of 
the neck, of the back, of the wings, and of the 
tail, are covered with feathers of a brown cine- 
reous colour, deeper in the middle, and lighter 
near the edges ; the coverts of the lower parts 
of the wings are of a dark brown, with white 
Ipots ; the feathers of the tail are barred above 
with narrow lines of an ob’fcure colour, and 
hured below with white lines j the legs and 

VOL. I. N ' feet 
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feet are cinereous bliiini ; the nails are black, 
and the le;^s covered half their Icnj^th witli fea- 
thers of a dull colour. Edwards adds, that this 
bird, which is found about Iludfon’s-bay, preys 
chiefly upon the white grous. After compar- 
ing this bird as thus deicribed with the Com- 
mon Buzzards, the Ringc.dls, tlie Harpies, a.ul 
the Moor- Buzzards, it appeared to us to differ 
from them all, by the flxape of its body, and the 
fhortnefs of its legs. It has the port of the 
Eagle ; its legs are fhort like thole of the Fal- 
con, and blue like thofe of the Lanner. We 
ought therefore to refer it to the genus of the 
Falcon or of the I^anner, rather than to that of 
the Buzzard. But as Edwards is one of the 
ablcft ornithologifts, we have relinquilhcd our 
opinion and adopted his ; and for this reafoa 
we have placed this bird after the Buzzards, 
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The SPARROW-HAWK*. 

L ’ E perkier y B iilr . 

E' al CO Nif(Si I. inn. 

j^icipifcr, Briir. 

Ac Cl pit cr F ringillariua y Ray, Will, and Klein. 

.Ni/Us Striatus, Sagiitatus , Frii. 

Lo SparuicrOy Cett. 

SpcK^vci't Gt until# 

HOUGH nomenclators have reckoned feveral 
'*• J’pecles of Sparrow-hawks, we are of opi- 
nion that they may all be reduced to one. 
Brin'on mentions four fpecies, or varieties ; viz. 
tlie Common Sparrow-hawk, the Spotted Spar- 
row-hawk, tlie Small Sparrow-hawk, and the 
Lark Sparrow-hawk, But we have difeovered 
that this liark Sparrow-hawk is only a female’ 
Keftril. We have alfo found that the Small 
Sparrow-hawk is but the Tiercel, or male of the 
Common Sparrow-hawk ; fo that there remains 
only the Spotted Sparrow-liawk, which is mere- 
ly an accidental variety of the common fpecies 
of the Sparrow-hawk. Ivlein is the firft who has 
mentioned this variety ; and he fays, that it was 
font to him from the country of Marienbourg : 
we ought therefore to refer the Small Sparrow- 

The Greek epithet is FringJllarius ; and the Latin 

VL\>^Q\\2il\Q\\y Jeeipiter Fri^igillariiu y bccaafc it preys upon chaffinches 
(fringiJlce) and other fmall birds. 

N 2 
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hawk and the Spotted Sparrow-hawk to the 
common Ipecies, and exclude the Lark Spar- 
row-hawk, which is only the female KcPail. 

It appears that the Sorrel Lierccl of the Spar- 
row-hawk, N® 466, jd. lud. dillers from the 
Haggard I'icreel, 4^)7, ph Lnh tlie hrca{?:^ 
and belly of t!ie former htlng much wdiiicr, anri' 
with a much {mailer mixture of rufl-colour than- 
in the latter, in wiiicli thele parts arc almofl en- 
tirely rufi:, and croifed witli brown bars ; in the 
former the brcail is marked with fpots, or with 
much more irregular bars. 'Fiie male Sjrarrow- 
hav.’k is called by tlie falconcrsj its back 

receives more brown as it grows older, and the 
tranfvcrfe bars on the breall are not very regular 
till it has undergone the fn ll or fecond moult : 
the fame may be obferved of the female, N‘' 412, 
pi. Eul. To give a fuller idea of the changes in 
the diftribution of the colours, wc Ihall remark 
that the fpots on the bread; and belly of the Sor- 
rel Tiercel are almoft all detached, and form ra- 
ther the figure of a heart, or rounded triangle, 
than a continued and uniform fucceffion of a 
brown colour, fneh as we perceive in the bars 
on the bread and belly of the Haggard Tiercel, 
that is of the Tiercel vvhich has had two moult- 
ings ; the fame changes happen in the female, 
in which the brown tranfverfe belts are in the 
fird year only unconnedied {'pots. It will be 
found in the following article that the Gos- 

f Mouckei^ 


hawk 
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hawk Is Hill more remarkable for the variations 
of colour. Nothing more clearly dernonftratcs 
that the chara'ffers wiiicli our nomcnclators have 
drawn from the dillrihution of colours are ia- 
.^fufficient, than that the fame bird has the firft 
year fpots or brown longitudinal bars extend- 
i;tg downwards ; and the fecond year is marked 
with tranfverfc belts of the fame colour. This 
fingular change is more llriking in the Gos- 
hawk, and irr the Sparrow-hawks ; but it occurs 
in a certain degree alfo in other fpecies of birds. 
In Ihort, all the fyllems that are founded upon 
difference of colour and diftribution of fpots, are 
in the prclent cafe entirely futile. 

The Sparrow-hawk continues the whole year 
in our proa inccs. The fpecies is numerous ; I 
have received many in the depth of winter that 
had been killed in the woods ; at that time they 
w'ere very lean, and wciglied only fix ounces. 
They are nearly of the fize of a magpie. The 
female is much larger than the male; fire builds 
her neft on the loftlcft trees of the foi'efl, and 
.generally lays four or five eggs, wliich are fpot- 
ted with a yellow rcddifli near the ends. The 
Sparrow-hawk is docile, and can be eafily train- 
ed to hunt partridges and quails ; it alfo catches 
pigeons that ftray from their flock, and commits 
prodigious devaftation on the chaffinclics, and 
other finall birds which troop together in win- 
ter. It is probable that the Sparrow-hawk Is 
ihore numerous than we fuppofe ; for befides 

3 * tliofe 
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thofe that remain the whole year in our climate, 
it appears at certain feafons to migrate in im« 
menfe bodies to other countries * ; and the fpe- 
cies is found fcattered in the ancient continent ■j', 
from Sweden J to the Cape of Good Hope||. 

♦ I mull here tranfcribc a paifage of confidcrable length fiV)m 
Belon, which proves the migration of thefe birds, and even poifts 
out the time when they begin their flight : ' 

** We were at the mouth of the Pontus Euxinus, where begins ^ 
the ftrait of the Propontis : we afeended the highefl: mountain, 
and found a blid-c:itchcr very fuccefsfully employed ; and, as it 
was about the end of .April, when no birds can build their ncils, we 
thought it drange that fo many Kites and Sparrow-hawks fliould 
flock thither. The bird -catcher was very afiiduous, and fcarcely 
allowed one to efcape ; he caught more than a dozen in an hour. 
He was concealed behind a. bufh, and in front, about two or three 
paces diftant, he had conftrudled a clofe fquare airy meafuring two 
paces ; round it 'were lixed hx ftaffs, three on each fide, an inch 
thick, and about a mrm’s height, and on the top of each a notch 
was cut ; a very fine green net w'as fahened to thefe notches, and 
fpread a man’s height from the ground ; in the middle of the fpace 
was a frakc of a cubit iiigh, and to the top of which was attached a 
cord that led to the perfon coijcealed behind the bufli ; to this cord 
feveral birds \vere failened_, and fed on grain within the airy. When 
the bird-catcher perceived the Sparrow-hawk advancing from the 
fea, 'he feared thefe birds ; and the Sparrow-hawk, whofe fight is 
fo keen as to defery them at the dillance of half a league, fhot with 
expanded wings to feize his prey, and in the eagernefs and rapidity 
of his motion was entangled in the net. The porfon then took thi 
bird, and flipped it into a linen bandage ready fewed, which con- 
fined the wings, thighs, and the tail, and threw it upon the ground, 
where it could not flir. We could not conceive whence the Spar- 
row-hawks came, for during the two hours that we ftaid, more than 
thirty were caught ; fo tliat in a day one man might catch above a 
Iiundrcd. The Kites and Sparrow-hawks arrived in a chain that 
extended as far as the eye could reach/* Belon, JVat, des 
Oi/eaux, ^ 

f The Sparrow-hawks are common In Japan, As well as in everj^ 
part of the Kail Indies. Kzempfer. 

J Li N N 4 T,us, Fauna Suedca% 

II Kolben. 
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[A] The fpecific charadler of the Sparrow-hawk, Falco Ni/us^ 
Linn, is “ That its cere is greemih ; its feet yellow; the abdo- 
men white, waved with grey, and blackifh llreaks on the tail,** 
There are two varieties belonging to it. , 

Firfl, The Spotted Sparrow-hawk. Its back is earthy-coloured, 
fprinkled with white fpots ; the under part of the body is fquamous, 
?r|d more deeply ilaincd ; the under furiace of the wings and of th« 
taiiYs varied with broad white zones, and dirty narrow liripcs. 

. Secondly, The White Sparrow-hawk, which has been killed in 

\i.yand. 
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The GOS-HAWK. 


li^Autour^ BufF. 

Falco Palumbarius , Linn. Gmel. Will. Klein, 
Ajiur^ Brifl’. 

Grojfe Gepfc liter FaUky Frifch. 

In Italian, AJiore, 

In German, Hahicht^ Grojfer Hablcht* 

In Polilh, JaJirxahvoklki 


Gos-hawk is a beautiful bird, much 
*“■ larger than the Sparrow-hawk, which it 
however refembles by its inftindis, and by a 
common charadter, that, in the birds of rapine, 
is confined to them and the Butcher-birds : this 
is, that their wings are fo ihbrt as not to reach 
near the end of the tail. It refembles the Spar- 
row-hawk alfo by another circumftance ; — thS 
firft feather of the Ihort wing is rounded at the 
tip, and the- fourth feather of the wing is the 
longeft of all. Falconers divide thefe birds of 
iport into two clafles; viz, thofe of falconry, 
properly fo called, and thofe oi hanoking f : and 
In this fecond clafs they include not only the 
Gos-hawk, but the Sparrow-hawk, the Har- 
pies, the Buzzardsj &c. 

The Greek epithet Is, Ar$ft9tu Sulhris 5 and the Latin ap- 
pellation, Accipiter Stellarisi 

Dc V autourferie * 
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Tlie Gos-hawk, before It has died its feathers, 
that is, in its fii ft year, is marked on the bread: 
and belly with longitudinal brown Ipots ranged 
vertically ; but after it has had two moultings, 
- thefe dllappear, and their place is occupied by 
tranfverfe bars, which continue during the reft 
vpff its life. Hence we are apt to be deceived with 
refpetft to this bird, from the change that hap- 
pens in the difpoiition of the colours of the 
plumage. N° 461, pi. Eul. is a young one; 
N''’4 i 8, an old one. 

The Gos-hawk is furnilhed with longer legs 
than other birds to which it bears a clofe analogy; 
as the White Jcr-Falcon, which is nearly of the 
fame llze ; the male is .much fmaller than the 
female : both are carried on the hand, and not 
ufed as decoys ; they foar not fo high as thofe 
whofe wings are longer in proportion to their 
body; they have many habits in common with 
the Sparrow-hawk, yet they do not dart 
diredlly downwards upon their prey, but catch 
it by a fide fhoot. It appears by Belon’s account 
that the Gos-hawk can be enfnared by a contriv- 
ance fimilar to \frhat is pradlifed agaiaft the Spar- 
row'-hawk. A white pigeon, which can be per- 
ceived at a great diftance, is placed between four 
nets, nine or ten feet high, inclofing a fjiace of 
nine or ten feet each way round the pigeon, 
which is in the centre, the Gos-hawk dclcends ob- 
liquely, (a proof that he makes only fide attacks,) 
pulhes the net to rc’ach his prize, and though 
6 entongled. 
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entangled, he devours it, and till fated makes 
few attempts to efcnpe. 

The Gos-havvV is found in the mountains of 
Franche Compte, of Dauphine, of Bugey, and 
even in the forvftt. of the province of Burgundy;, - 
and in the neighbourhood of Paris ; but it| is 
ftill more common in Germany than in France. ' 
and the fpecies feems to penetrate in the countries 
of the north as far as Sweden, and advance in, 
thofe of the call and fouih, to Perfia and Bar- 
bary. Thofe bred in Greece arc, according to 
Belon, the heft oi: all lor falconry. “ They have,” 
fays he, “ a large head, a thick neck, and much 
“ plumage, ^djofe of Armenia,” he adds, “have 

green eyes ; in thofe .of Perfia, they are light- 
“ coloured, hollow and funk ; in thofe of Africa, 

“ which are lefs efleemed, they are at firft black, 

“ and after moulting, become red.” But this • 
chara«5ler is not peculiar to the G os-hawks of 
Africa ; thofe of our own climate have eyes 
which a (fume a deeper red as they advance in 
age. There is, in the Gos-hawks of France, a 
difference or variety even of plumage and colour, 
which has drawn naturalifls into a fort of mif- 
take. They have applied the name of Moor 
Buzzard f liiifard J to a Gos-haw'k, whofe 
plumage is light- coloured, and which is more 
indolent than the Brown Gos-hawk, and not 
fo eafiiy trained. It is, however, undoubtedly a 
G os-hawk, though the falconers reject it. This 
light-coloured Gos-hawk ‘admits even a flight 

variety, ■ 
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variety, where the wings are fpoited with white, 
from which circumftance it has been called the 
Varicgdted Moor Birz'zat'd, Buf both thefe birds 
are really G os-hawks. 

I kept for a long time a male and a female of 
the Brown Gos-hawk : the female was at lead: 
e third larger than the male, and its wings, when 
clpfed, did not reach within fix inches of the 
end of the tail : it was more bulky at four 
months old, which I conceive to be the term of 
the growth of thefe birds, than a large capon. 
During the fird five or lix weeks, thefe; birds 
were of a grey W'hite ; the back, the neck, and 
the wings, became gradually brown ; the belly 
and the under-part of the throat did not change 
fo much, and w^ere generally white or yellowifli 
white, with longitudinal brown fpots the firfl; 
year, and tranfvcrfe brown bars the following 
years. The bill is of a dirty blue, and the cere 
is of a leaden colour ; the legs are featherlefs, 
and the toes of a deep yellow ; the nails are 
blackidi, and the feathers of the tail, which are 
bvown, are marked with very broad bars of a 
dull grey colout. During the firft year, the 
feathers under the throat are in the male mottled 
with a rcddifli colour, by which circumftance it 
differs from the female ; though, if we except 
the fize, it clofely refembles it in other re- 
fpeifts. 

It was obferved, that thohgh the male was 
mach fmaller than the female, it was fiercer and 


' more 



more vicious ; they were both difficult to tame } 
they fought often, but rather with their claws ' 
than with their, bill, which they feldon#employ 
but to tear the birds or other fmall animals that 
they want to catch j they turn upon their back— 
and defend themfelves, with their fpread talons. 
Though confined in the fame cage, they wcj’e 
never perceived to contract the leaft affection 
for each other. They continued together a 
whole fummer, from the beginning of May to 
' the end of November, when the female in a 
violent fit of rage, murdered her mate, at nine 
or ten o’clock in the evening, when the filence 
of night had foothed the reft of the feathered 
race in profound repofe. Their difpofitions 
are fo bloody, that if a Gos-hawk be left with 
feveral Falcons, it butchers -them all, one after 
' another. It appears, however, to prefer the 
common and field mice and fmall birds, and 
eagerly devours raw flefli, but conftantly de- 
clines meat that has been cooked ; however, by 
long falling, it can be brought to overcome this 
natural averfion. It plucks the birds very neatly, 
and tears them into pieces before it feeds ; but 
it fwallows the mice entire. Its excrements are 
whitilh and watery ; it often difgorges the Ikins 
of the mice rolled together. Its cry is raucous, 
ending always in lharp notes, the more difa- 
grecable the oftener they are repeated ; it dif- 
covers a conftant uneafmefs when a perfon ap- 
proaches } it ftartles at every thing ; fo that a 
. perfon 
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perfon cannot pafs near the cage where it is kept, 
'■without throwing it into violent agitations, and 
pccalioning repeated fcreams. [/?\] 

[A] The rpecific charadlcr of the Gos-hawk (Falco Palum^ 
l^arins^ Linn-.) is, I'hat its cere is black, the margin and' 
feet yellow, the body duficy, the.tail feathers marked with pale 
bars, the eye-brows white. It is larger than the Common 
Buz-zard, being one foot ten inches long, but it is of a flender and 
piore eleg'uu fhape. ft is found in Europe, Alia, and America^ 
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« ^ 

THAT ARE RELATED TO THE SPARROW- 
HAWK AND GOS-HAWK. 

1 . 

H E bird which we have received from 
* Cayenne without any name, and which 
we have termed T'hick-billed Sparrow-ha'ivk of 
Cayenne* f (N°464, pi. Eul.) for it refembles the 
Sparrow-haw'k more than any other bird of 
prey ; being only fomewhat larger and rounder 
ihaped. Its bill is alfo thicker and longer, but 
the legs rather fhorter. The lower part of the 
throat is of an uniform wine colour ; ‘whereas, 
in the Sparrow-hawk it is white, or whitilh : 
but in general the refemblance is fo clofe, that 
we may confider it as a kindred fpecies, and per- 
haps the difference originates from the influence 
of climate. 

II. 

The bird fent from Cayenne without a name, 
and to which we have. given that of the Little 
Cos- Hawk of Cayenne^ bccaufe it was confidered 
by fkilful falconers as of the Gos-hawk kind. 
I muft indeed own, that it appeared to us to 

have more refemblance to the Lanner, as de- 

# 

* Eper<vier a ^ros bee de Cayetjne* 


feribed 
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icribeJ by Belon, thaa to the Gos-hawfc ; for 
its legs arc fliort and of a blue colour, which are 
two chara<£i;ers of the Lanner but perhaps it is 
neither the one nor the other. We every da^ 
commit miftakes in attempting to refer the birds 
and quadrupeds of foreign countries to thofe of 
our own climate : and fuch may be the cafe in 
the prefent inftance. 

III. 

The Carolina bird, defcribed by Catefby 
under the name of Pigeon-ba'wky which^s more 
flender than the common Sparrow-hawk. * Its 
iris, cere, and feet yellow ; its bill whitifh at its 
origin, and blackifli near the hook ; the upper 
part of the head, neck, back, rump, wings, and 
tall covered with white feathers, mixed with 
fome brown ones ; the legs clothed with long 
white plumage, tinged llightly with red, and 
variegated with longitudinal brown fpots. The 
feathers of the tail are brown like thofe of the 
wings, but marked with four white tranfverfe 
bars. 
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he Gerfauti BufF. 

T H e Jer-falcon, both in its figure and its 
dif^fitions, deferves to be ranked the firfl: 
of all the birds of falconry . It exceeds them all 
in point of fr/e, being at leafl equal in bulk to the 
Goe-hawk. It differs from them by certain 
general and invariable characters which belong 
exclufively to thofe peculiarly calculated for 
iport. Thefc noble birds are, the Jer-falcons, 
the Falcons, the Sacres, the Lanners, the Hob- 
bies, the Merlins, and the Keftrils j their wings 
are almoft as long as their tail ; the firfl feather 
of the wing, called the * boopy is nearly as long 
as that inferred next it, and about an inch of 
the extremity is fharpened into a figure re- 
fembling the blade of a knife. In the Gos- 
hawks, the Sparrow-hawks, the Kites,, and the 
Buzzards, the tail is longer thaii the wings, and 
the firfl "feather of the wing is much fhorter, 
and is rounded at the end. Befides, the longeft 
feather in thefe is the fourth of the wing, but 
it is the fecond in the former. We may add, 
that the Jer-falcon differs from the Gos-hawk 


* Cerceau, 


alfo 
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alfo by its bill and feet, which are bluifli, and 
by its plumage, which is brown on all the upper 
part of the body, and white fpotted with brown 
on the under, and its tail, l^hich is gray,’ and 
barred with dulky lines. (N^aio, PI. Enl.) Thist 
bird is common in Iceland, and it appears that 
there is a variety in the fpecies ; for we have 
Teceived from Norway a Jer-falcon, which ra 
found in all the arftic regions, (N'’ 462,’ PI. Enl.) 
but differs I'omewhat from the other by the 
(hades and diftribution of the colours, and which 
is more efteemed by the falconers than tllat of 
Iceland, on account of its greater courage, ac- 
tivity, and docility. But there is another vari- 
ety, (PI. Enl. 44 ^ 5 *) which is entirely white, 
and which, if it were not found alike in all the 
dreary tracts of the north, might be afcribed to 
the influence of the climate. Intelligent fal- 
coners inform me, that the young have the fame 
colour, which they always retain; we can 
neither attribute the change therefore to extreme 
age nor exceflTive cold. It is therefore probable, 
that there are three diftindl and permanent breeds 
of the Jer-falcons ; viz. the Iceland Jcr-falcon, 
the Norwegian Jer-falcon, and the White Jer- 
falcpn. Thefe birds are natives of the inhof* 
pitable ar6lic regions, both in Europe and in 
Afia ; they inhabit Ruflia, Norway, Iceland, and 
Tartary, but are never found in the warm or 
even temperate countries. Next to the Eagle 
it is the moil formidable, the mod a^ive, and the 
VOL. I, o ’ mod 
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Kioft intrepid of all the rapacious birds ; and It 
is alfo the deareft and the moll efteemed for fal- 
conry. It is tranfported from Iceland and 
Rullia into France*, Italy, and even into Perfia 
and Turkey f ; nor does the heat of thefe 
climates appear to diminilh its ftrength or blunt 
its vivacity. It boldly attacks the largeft of the 
feathered race j the ftork, the heron, and .the 
crane, are eafy vidiins : it kills hares by darting 
diredly down upon them.-' — The female, as in 
the other birds of prey, is much larger and 
ftronger than the male, which is called the 
^tercel yer-Falcon^ and is ufed in falconry 
only to catch the kite, the heron and the 
crows. [A] 

* We (houlcl not fee the Jer-falcon were it not brought from 
a foreign country ; it is faid to come from Rufiia, where it breeds^, 
and does not inhabit France or Italy, and is a bird of palTage in 
Germany.— —It may be flown againll any thing, and is bolder 
than any other bird erf prey. Belon. 

t 'The following paffage feems to refer to the Jer-falcon : 

We mu/l not omit 10 mention a bird of prey which comes 

from Mufeovy, whence it is tranfported into Perfia, and which 
is almofl as large as an Eagle. Thefe birds are rare, and 
only the king is permitted to keep them. As it is cullomary 
in Perfia to ellimatc all the prefents without exception that arc 
made to the king, thefe birds are rated at one hundred tpmans 
a-piecc, which anfwers to one thoufand five hundred crowns ; 
and if any of them die on the road, the ambaffador brings the 
bead and the wings 10 his majefly. It is faid that this bird 

makes its nefl in the fnow, which it melts to the ground by 

the heat of its body, fometimes to the depth of a fathom, &c. 
Chardin, 

[A] Linnstas makes two fpecies of the Jer-falcon: thefirftis 
FdcD Gjr/alM^ m Brown Jer-falcon ; and is perhaps Buffon’s 

Norwegian 
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Norwegian Jer-falcon Its cere is ccerulean, its feet yellovvift, 
its body dufty, with ciiiereous ilripes below, and the fides of the 
tail white.” The fecond fpecics is the Fuho Candidus, or 
White Jer-falcon, and fecms to be the jkne with that of BufFon. 
its chara^lcr is, ** That its cere and ^et are of a cceruiesEn caft^ 
verging to cinereous, its body white, with dulky fpots.” And 
to this belongs a variety, which is the Iceland jer-falcon, in which 
the body is dulky, .with white fpots on the back and wings, and 
below it is white fpotted with black, and the feet are yellow. 
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The Banner. 


Lt Lamer, BufF. ‘ , 

Falco Laniarius^, Linn* Gmel. Ray, BriiT Klein, 
Lanmret, Alb* 

In German, Snjoimer, or Schmeymsr, 

In Italian, Laniero. 

H I s bird, which Aldrovandus calls Lani- 
^'^arius Gallorum^ and which Belon fays is 
a native of France, and more ufed by the fal- 
coners than any other, is now become fo rare, 
that we could not procure a fpecimen of it. It 
occurs in none of our cabinets, nor is it found 
in the feries of coloured birds by Edwards, 
Frifch, and the authors of the Britifh 2ioology. 
Belon himfelf, though he deferibes it at con- 
fiderable length, does not give the figure j and 
it is the fame with Gefner, Aldrovandus, and the 
othbr modern naturalifts.- — Bri^n and Salerne 
confefs that they never faw it j and the (Ally 
figure that we have of it is in Albin, whofe 
plates are known to be wretchedly executed. 
It appears then, that the hanner^ which is now 
fo rare in France, has always been fo in Ger- 
many, England, Switzerland, and Italy, fince 

'' ♦ The name or Lamer, is derived from laniare, te 

iear ; becaufe the bird mangles cruelljr the poultry and other vie* 
tim* of its rapine* 

tV- 
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the authors of thefe eountries mention it upon 
she authority of Belon. It is however found in 
Sweden, for Linnaeus ranges it among thd na- 
tive birds of that country ; bit he gives only a 
night defcription, and totally omits its hiftory. 
All the information that . we can obtain is front 
Belon, and we (hall therefore tranlcribe his ac- 
count. “ The Banner, or Lanner-falcon,” fays 
he, generally conftru<9;3 its aerie, in France, on 
“ the tailed trees of the forefts, or on the moft 
“ elevated rocks. As its difpofitions are more 
“ gentle and its habits more flexible tha.t the 
“ Common Falcons, it is ufed for every pur-f 
** pofe. It is lefs corpulent than the Genteel 
“ Falcon, and its plumage is more beautiful 
“ than that of the Sacre, efpeclally after moult- 
“ ing ; it is alfo Ihorter than the other Falcons. 
The falconers prefer the Banner that has a 
large head and h\\x&-bordered feet ; it flies 
“ both on rivers and on the plains. It fubfifts 
“ better than any other Falcon upon coarfe fleih. 

” It is eafily diftinguifhed, for its bill and feet 
“ .fre blue ; the feathers on the front mottled , 
“ with black and white, with fpots ftretching 
“ along the feathers, and not tranfverfe as in 
“ the Falcon. . . . When it fpreads its wings, 
the fpots feen from below appear different 
from thofe of the other birds of prey ; for 
“ they are fcattered and round like fmall pieces of 
“ money (deniers ), Its neck is Ihort and thick ; 

“ as alfo its bill. The female is called Lanner^ 

03 and 
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!“ and is mucli larger than the male, which is 
“ Tidimtd. Lanneret ; they are both fimilar in th^, 
“ c6l6ur of their plumage. It remains in tne 

country the ole year, and no bird is fo 
“ faithful to its favourite haunt. It is eafily 
‘‘ trained to catch the Crane: the beft time for 
“ fport is after moulting, from the middle of 
“ July to the end of October ; but the winler 
“ is an improper feafon/’ [A] 

[A] The Ipecific charafter of the Lanner, Falco Laniarius, 
Likn. IS, that its cere is yellowifh, its feet and bill cOerulean, 
its "marked beneath with black longitudinal fpotsd’ It in- 
habits Europe, but is not common in England ; it is frequent in 
Iceland, the Feroe iflands and Sweden, in the Uralian chain and 
other parts of Tartary, though not found in the call and north of 
Siberia. It breeds in low trees : it is fmailer than the Bui'-zard, 
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La Saa^e, BufF- , 

Falco ^acer, Gmel. Briff. WUl. Klein, Uc. 
In German, Sac/^er, 

In Italian, Sacro^ 


T HAVE removed this bird from the Falcons, 
and placed it after the Lanner ; though forae 
of our nomenclators confider it only as a variety, 
of the fpccies of Falcons ; becaufe, if we reckon 
it a mere variety, we ought to refer it to the Lan- 
ners rather than to the Falcons. Like the Lan~ 
ner, the feet and bill of the Sacre are blue ; 
while thofe of the Falcons are yellow. This 
charadter, which appears fpecific, would incline 
us to conclude that the Sacre is but a variety of 
the Lanner ; but they differ widely in their fize 
and the colour of their p!um%e, aiid ireem rather 
to be two diftindt though proximate kinds. It 
l^fomewhat fingular thsit Belon is the only one 
•who has noticed the diftinguiflhing marks of this 
bird, and, without his afliffance, naturalifts 
would be fcarceiy, iLat all* ^cj^ulinted with the 
Sacre and the Lanner. Both have become very 
rare, and it is probable that their llnftind^^^ are 
the fame, and confequently that they are kindred 
tribes. But as Belon examined thefe birds, and 
has defcribed them really diftindl, we fliall 

04 tranfcribe 
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tranfcribe his account of the Sacre, as we have 
already done that of the Lanner : — The plumage, 
of the Sacre is inferior in beauty to that of the 
other birds of fal^nry ; being of a dirty fer- 
ruginous colour, like that of the Kite. It is 
low, its legs and toes blue, in fome degree fimi- 
lar to the Lanner. It would be equal to the 
Falcon in bulk, were it not more compa<Sl add 
rounder fhaped. It is a bird of intrepid courage, 
and comparable in ftrength to the Pilgrim Falcon ; 
it is alfo a bird of paflage, and it is rare to find 
a man who can boaft that he has ever feen the 
place where it breeds. Some falconers are of 
opinion that it is a native of Tartary and Rullia, 
and towards the Cafpian Sea; that it mi- 
grates towards the fouth, where it lives part of 
the year ; and that it is caught by the falconers 
who watch its paflage in the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c. And as the 
Sacre can be made to foar after the Kite, it can 
alfo be trained for rural fport, to catch wild 
geefe, btijiards^ otives_^ pheafants, partridges, and 
every fort of game. The Secret is the male, and 
the Sacre the female ; the only difference between 
which confifts in fize. 

If we compare this defeription of the Sacre 
with what the fame autlior has given of the 
Lanner, w^ihall eafily perceive, firftj that thefe 
two birds are nearer related to each other than 
to any other fpecieS : fecondly, that they are 
birds of paflage; though Belon fays that^ in his 

time. 
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time, the Lanner was a native of France, it is 
almofl: certain that it is not now found there : 
thirdly, that thefe two bird^ feem to differ 
cffentially from the Falcon^, becaufe their body 
is rounder, the legs fhorter, the bill and the 
feet blue, on which acsount we have feparated 
them. 

Some years have clapfed fince we caufed a 
bird of prey, which we were told was a Sacre, 
to be figured ; but the defcription which was 
then made has been miflaid, and we cannot re- 
place it. [A] • 

[A] The fpecific character of the Sacre, Fako-Sacer, 
is, That its cere and feet are ccerulean ; the back, breaft, and 
coverts of the wings, mottled with dulky ; the feathers of the 
rail marked with kidney-ftiaped fpots.'' It inhabits Europe and 
Tartary. It Is two feet long, and weighs two pounds eight ounces. 
Its feet are feathered almoll to the toes. 

To the fame fpecies belongs a variety, the American Bacre^ or 
Speckled Partridge Its cere and feet are ccerulean ; its 

body, and the wing and tail feathers, marked with duiky pale bars ; 
the head, breaft, and abdomen, ftained with dufky white longi- 
tudinal fpots,” It is a native of Hudfon’s-bay and other parti 
of North America, It preys on the white grous, and will even 
feize them while the fowler is driving them into his nets. It 
bf^eds in April or May in unfrequented fpots ; and has, it is faid, 
^niy two eggs. It is*about the bulk of a crow. 
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he FaueoHi BufF- 

Falco Communis GmeL & BrilT- 

Accipiter Fitjcus, Frif. 

11 Falcone y Cct. uc. Sard. 

Tn Getman^ Falck ; in yolidi, ^ckol ; in SpaniPn> Ilalkon. 

TJ7HEN we look into the I'yftems of our no- 
’ ' menclators in natural hifeory*, we are apt 
to iipagihe; that there are as many varieties in 
the Falcon as in the pigeon, the hen, and other 
domeftic birds^j bttt this conclufion is far from 

♦ Briflbn reckons. in this firft fpecles, viz, the 
Sorrel Falcon, Haggard falcon, the White-headed Falcon, the 
White Falcon, the Black' falcon, tile Spotted Falcon, the Brown 
Falcon, the Red Falcon, tlic Red Falcon of India, the Italian 
Falcon, the Iceland Falcon, and the Sacre. At tl^c fame time he 
counts twelve other fpccies or varieties of the Falc<:>n different from 
the firil, via. the Genteel Falpop, the Pilgrim Falcon, of which the 
Barbary and Tartary Falcons are varieties; the Collared Falcon, 
the Rock Falcon, the Mountain falcon, of which the Cinereous 
Mountain Falcon is a variety ^ Hudfon's-bay, the 

Stellated Falcon, the the Falcon of v^ e 

AntiUes> and: the^ F Falcoa dF Carolina. • Linnxus includes 
twenty-fix di$erenC fpecics under the.generic appellation of Falcon. 
It:if |ad||e under that name, as he does 

eyi^iyi^ixcrc all whether cdritiguous. or remote ; 

&c. ranged 
made by JBriffpn, though too 
iiktleM more circumlpedion and 

difeernment. 

[Bufbn feems to quote the tenth edition of the Syfiema Natures. 
The number of fpccies belonging to the genus Falco has been iince 
increafed vaflly. Iti tho laff cdiiibn publiflied by Gmclin it amounts 
to one hundred and twenty.] 

f ' belnp; 
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being juft. Their inftindive dhpofitions have 
not, in the leaft, been altered by man ; and, 
though ftibi'ervient to his pleafures, and flatter- 
ing to his vanity, they ftiil retain the native 
ienfe of independence, and refufe to multiply 
and tranfmit ,pofterity i/ndcr his dominion. The 
original ferocity of tliefe birds is indeed broken 
by careful attention and multiplied reftraints. 
They'arc obliged to purchafe their exiftence by 
performing tafks that are exafted ; not a raorfel 
of food is granted but for a fervice«received ; 
they are fixed, pinioned, muffled ; they are 
even excluded from light, and totally denied 
fubfiftence, to render them' more dependent, 
more docile, and to add to their natural viva- 
city the urgency of v;ant. But they ferve from 
neceflity and from habit, not from attachment ; 
they remain captives, but never become domef- 
tics ; the mdividual alone feels the weight of 
llavery; tip fpecies preferves its liberty conftantly 
untaiiit£j^ ancHi'ever owns the empire of man. It 
requires the moft watchful attention to furprife 
'lome ftragglipg prifoners ; and nothing is more 
difficult than to ftudy their cEconomy in the 
ftate of nature. As they inhabit the moft rug- 
ged precipices on the Icftieft mountains, and fel- 
dom alight upon the ground, but foar in the 
aerial regions, and fly with unequalled rapidity, 
few fadls can be difcovered.with refpedf to their 
primitive inftinfts. It has only been obferved, 
that th-ey prefer breeding in rocks of a fouthern 

expo* 
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cxpofure j that they build their nefts in the moft 
inacceffible boles and caverns ; that they com- 
monly lay four eggs in the latter months of the 
winter, and fit but a fiiort time ; for the )(Oung 
are adult about the fifteenth of May, and change 
their colour according ’to their fex, their age, 
and the feafon of moulting ; that the females are 
much larger than the males ; that the parents 
utter piercing, difagreeable, and almoft incelTant 
fcreams, when they expel their young ; to 
which violent remedy they have recourfe, like 
the Eagle, from hard necefiity, which breaks 
the bonds of families, and diflblves the union of 
every fociety, as foon as the trails inhabited 
aiford not a fufficient fubfiftence. 

The Falcon is perhaps that bird whofe cou- 
rage, compared with its ftrength, is the moft 
open and the moft confpicuous. It darts diretft- 
ly downwards without deviating from the per- 
pendicular ; while the Vulture, and rimft of the 
other birds of rapine, furprife their pi ey by an 
oblique defeent. ft alights vertically upon ihe 
feathered vidtim entangled in nets, kills it, and 
devours it upon the fpot ; or, if not too large, it 
carries the carcafs aloft into the air. It prefers 
pheaj&nts for its prey ; and if it difeovers a flock 
of them, it drops fuddenly among them as if it 
fell from the clouds, becaufe it defeends from 
fuch an amazing height, in fo ftiort a time that 
its vifit is always unexpedled. It frequently at- 
tacks the Kite, either to araufe its courage or to 
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feize its prey ; but this is rather a contemptuous 
infult tlmn an obftinate combat. It treats its 
enemy /s,^ coward, purfues it, ftrikes it with 
diitiaiii,^ and as it meets with but feeble refift- 
ance, it allows the Kite /o efcape with its life, 
being as much difgufte(yperhaps with the rank- 
nefs of its carcafs, as conciliated by the mean- 
nefs of its conduit. 

Thofe who inhabit the vicinity of our great 
mountains in Dauphiny, Bugey, and Auvergne, 
and the foot of the Alps, can afcertain the vera- 
city of all thefe fads. There have been fent to 
the King’s falconry from Geneva young Falcons 
that had been caught in the adjoining mountains 
in April, and which appeared to have acquired 
their full fize and vigour before the month of 
June. When they are young they are called 
Sorrel Falcons^ becaufe they ari then browner 
than in the following year (PI. Enl. N? 470.) ; 
and the ad Falcons, which are much whiter 
than the j^oujTg^'Sre termed Haggards Enl. 

The Falcon repfefented in the laft 
.jjfate appears to be hardly two years old, and 
has ftill a.greal: number of brown fpots on the 
breaft and belly j ; for in the third year thefe 
fpots dimini% and; quantity ^ on 
the plumage increafes (PI. Enl. tsl v43C>.). 

As thefe birds every where feek the higheft 
rpcks, and as moft iflands are but groups and 
points of mountaint?,, they abound in Rhodes, 
8 Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, Malta, and in the other iflaiids of the 
Mediterranean, and even in the Orllncys and 
Iceland : but, according to the differejit climates 
which they inhabit, they admit of vini'eties, 
•which it will be propter to mention. 

The Falcon which '^s a native in France is 
about the fize of a hen ; its extreme length is 
eighteen inches ; its tail is five inches ; and its 
wings when fpread are three feet and a half, 
and when clofed reach to the end of the tail. 


It is unneceffary to take notice of the colours of 
the plumage, bccaufe they vary with the age. 
I fliall only remark, that the feet are commonly 
green, and that when the feet and the cere are 
yellow, they receive the name of Tcllo%.v~hillcd~ 
Falcons (PI. Enl. 430 -)» confidered as 

inferior to the others, and deemed unKt for the 
IpOrt. The Tiercel is employed to catch par- 
tridges, magpies, jays, blackbirds, and others of 
that kind ; but the female is eng\ ged in the 
nobler chace of the hare, the kite,yj?:he crane, 
and other large birds. % 

•It appears that this fpecies of Falcon, whfch 
is very common in France, is found alfo in 
Germany. Frifch has given a coloured figure 
of the Sorrel Falcon with yellow feet and cere, 
by the name of Enter-JloJfer^ or Schwart%-hraune 
Hahicbt (i. e. Plunderer of dticks^ or Black-brown 
Hawk ) ; but he is miflaken in terming it Brown 
Cos-hawk {Autour ) ; for it differs from that bird 
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by its fiza and inflindls It feems that thefe 
occur aU'clin Germany, and fometimes in France; 
another wecies, which is the Rough-footed Fair 
CO/, wj'.ai a white head, and which Frifch impro- 
perly calls Vulture. ‘‘ This Vulture is completely 
“ clothed with feathers ovt the feet, in which cir- 

cumftance it differs from all the diurnal rapa- 
“ cious birds that have a hooked bill. The Rock- 
“ eagl? is furniflied.with fimilar feathers, but they 
“ only reach half-way to the feet- The no£lurnal 
“ birds of prey, fuch as the owls, are indeed co- 
“ vered to the nails ; yet this is rathet a fort of 
“ down. This Vulture chafes every kind of prey, 
“ though it never grovels among dead carcaffes.’* 
It feeds not upon carrion, becaufc it is not a 
Vulture but a Falcon ; and fome of our natura- 
lifts have confidered it as only a variety of the 
common fpecies in France. It bears indeed a 
clofe refemblance, and differs chiclly by the 
whitenefs of its head ; but the charadler, that its 
feet are corered vspth feathers to the nails, feems 
to br or at leaft to iaclicate a conflant 

i^aa*ependent variety. 

A fecond 'variety is the White Falcon, which 
occurs in Ruffia, and perhaps in other countries 
of the north. Some of this fort are of an uni- 
form white, except at the ends of the great fea- 

* This remark of Bafibn's feems to be grcundlefs. The Ger- 
man word Halic/jt is generic, and hgiiihes any kind of Hawk. It 
is probably the fam^ with the Saxon Ilq/bc, ft cm which the EnglifH 
term is derived. The Welfh appellation Hceheg is ftill more 

analogous }n regard to found. T, 


• thers 
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thers of the wings, which are blackish ; others 
are alfo entirely white, except a few biiown fpots 
on the back and wings, and a few bcoi^'n ftripes 
on the tail*. Since this Falcon differs li-etii the 
common kind in n^hing but the whitenefs of 
its plumage, we- may &>nfider it as merely a va- 
riety occafioned by the general influence of ex- 
treme cold. Yet in Iceland there are Falco'ns 
which have the fame colour with ours, and are 
only fomewhat larger, and have their wings and 
tail longer : thefe then ought not to be feparated 
■from the common fpecies. The fame remark 
may be made in regard to the Genteel Falcon^ 
which moft naturalifts have ftated as different ; 
in fadlj the epithet Genteel ■\ is applied when the 
bird is high bred, and of an elegant fhape. 
Accordingly the old writers on falconry reckon- 
ed only two kinds of Falcons ; the Genteel Fal- 
con, which is bred in our climares, and the 
Pilgrim or Peregrine Falcon, which\is of foreign 
extraction ; and they regardcx^.'.*?!!, me others as 
Varieties of either of thefe. Some FalcdiK in- 
deed from foreign countries pay us tranfient^viT 
fits j they appear mdftly on the fouthern fliores,' 
and are caught at Malta ; they are for that rea- 
fon called the Pc^Jfenger Falcons^ and are much 
blacker than the common kind. It would ap- 
pear that this Black Falcon enters into Germany 
as well as France; for it is the fame with the 
, Brown Falcon of Prifch. It even penetrates to 

♦ BrliToD* f Gentle, in old Engliih* 

^Inoi•c 
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more difllint climates; and Edwards has figured 
and defc’libcd it under the name of the B/ac^ 
Falcon 0 .Jh’dfon s-hay. 

'i •■/ the lame fpccics we may a!fo refer the 
Falcon of Turds or Carraagc, nienvionetl by 
Beloii, which,’’ he Eys, “ is rather I’nialler 
“ t^an the Pilgrim Falcon, its head thicker and 
“ rounder, and in its bulk and pUnnage like the 
“ Lanner.” The Tartary Falcon ought perhaps 
to have the fame arrangement ; which is on the 
contrary I'oinewhat larger than tlie Pilgrim 
Falcon, and is reprefeiited by Belon to differ in 
another circurnltance, that tlie upper part of its 
wiiigs is rufly, and its toes longer. 

To give a condenfed view of the fa£ls which 
we have confidered in detail : 1. There is in 
France only one fpecies of Falcon well known, 
and whicli conflrudls its aerie in the mountain- 
ous provinc^es : tlie fame is found alfo in Ger- 
Tiuniy, Poland, Sweden, and as far as Iceland, 
to the nor in Italy Spain, the iJlands 

in P.c Tvieuiterrancan, and perhaps I'gypti', to 
|h‘e foiitii. 2. The White Falcon is merely a 
variety of the fame fpecies, produced by the 
influence of a northern climate. 3. 'Fhc Genteel 
luiicon is of the lame fpecies vvi:h tlic common 
kind ."jl, 4. The Pilgrim or Patlenger Falcon is 

of 

AliirovandiP}. f Prou^rrr A!rinus'. 

J John 01 f rar.chicres, who is one’of our oldcll writers on fal- 
conry, nP.;l perhaps the bell, reckons oiilv f. ven fpecies of Falcons j 
viz. the Geuted Falcon, tae rciegriue falcon, :dc Tartarian FaU 
VOL* I, - con. 
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of a tllfTcrent fpecies, and perhaps includes fome 
varieties ; fuch as the Barbary Falcon, ihe Tunis 
Falcon, &c. . 

Whatever then the ftatement of onr nbtfien- 
clators may be, there \re only two kinds of Fal- 
cons in Europe, the oYte native and the oilier 
to be regarded as foreign. If we furvey*the 
numerous catalogue which Briflbn has given, we 
flrall find, i. That his Sorrel Falcon is only the 
young of the common fpecies : 2 . That his 
Haggard Falcon is an old one of the fame : 3. 
That his Falcon with a white head and rough 
feet, is a permanent variety of the fame kind : 
4, That his W^hite Falcon comprehends two, 
perhaps three, different fpecies of birds 5 the 
firft and third of which may derive their colour 
from the general inlluence of the aixTic climates, 
but the lecoud, which Brilfon borrows from 
Frifch, is undoubtedly not a Falcon,pnd is only 
a bird of prey common in France, and named 
the Harpy : 5. That the Black'^l^p^s the true 
Pilgrim or Pallenger Falcon, which may '■0tsre~ 
garded as foreign : 6. That the Spotted Falcoisr 

con, the Jer-fakon, the Sacre, the Lanner, and the Tcni- 
Can p'aicon. If we omit the Jer-falcon, the Sacre, and the I an- 
ner, which are not Falcons, there remain only the Genteel Falcon 
and the Peregrine Falcon, of which the Falcons of Tartary and 
Tunis are two varieties. Thi!> author knew only one 1‘pccies of 
Falcon that was a native of France, which he calls the GerJed 
Fcihnn\ and this circuaiiTa^ice confirms what I liavc before faid, 
that \he Gcnieel and Common Falcons are really tlic fame 
fpecies. 
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is only Ihe young of the fame; 7. That the 
Brown Falcon ought rather to be reckoned a 
■Moor Bu'^zard : Frifch is the Only one who has 
given a figure of it, and he, obferves that it fomc- 
times feizes wild pigeoiis in its flight ; that it 
foars high ; that it is difficult to (hoot, and yet 
that it watches the aquatic birds near pools and 
marflies : — thefe circumftances combined would 
fliew that it is only a variety of the Moor Buzzards, 
though its tail is not fo long as theirs: 8. That 
his Red Falcon is only a variety of the Common 
Falcon, which, Belon and the old writers on 
falconry fay, frequents the fenny trads : 9. That 
his Red Indian Falcon is a foreign bird, of 
which we fliall afterwards treat ; i o. That his Ita- 
lian Falcon, the account of vrhich he borrows from 
Johnfton, may be regarded as a variety of the 
common fpecies of Falcon inhabiting the Alps: 
1 1 . That Ifis Iceland Falcon is, as we have al- 
ready remarked, another variety of the Common 
Falcon, r-'tad-'oul'y fomewhat larger: iq. That 
th - Sacre is not a variety of the Falcon, but a 
'different fpe(:iej, which muft be treated of fe- 
parately : 1 3. That his Genteel Falcon is really 
the Common Falcon, only deferibed at a different 
feafon of moulting : 14. That Briffon’s Pilgrim 
Falcon is the fame, only aged : 15. That the 

Barbary Falcon is but a variety of the Foreign 
or Paffenger Falcon: t6.^And that fo is the 
Tartary Falcon : 1 7. That the Collared Falcon 

is a bird of a different genus, which we have 

p 2 termed 
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tfifmed St>u^u/e (Ring- taU) f" ’i8v That Ihe Rock, 
f'alcon is not a Falcon, but is moft related to the 
klobby and Keftrtl, and fliould therefore he cpja-- 
fidered apaf t ; r 5 >* the Mountain Falcon 

is only a yaFiety of th<^oqk Falcon : 20. That 
the Cinereous Rock Falcon is only a variety of 
the Coinmoa r fpecies of Falcon : 21. That the 

Hudfon’s Bay Falcon is of a different fpecies 
from the European : 22. That the Stellated 

Ealcpn is of a different genus : 23. That the 
Crofted Falcon of India, ‘thejFalcon of the An~ 
tides, the Fiflier Falcon of the Antilles, and the 
Fifher Falcon of Carolina, are all foreign birds, 
of which we fhali treat in the fequel. 

Thus the Falcons are reduced to two fpecies j 
the Commdnvor Genteel Falcon, and the Paf- 
fenger or Pilgrim Falcon.^Let ns now con- 
fult our old writers da falcdhry in regard to the 
• differ^ce of their inftindls, and il^ the pro- 
per mode of education. The Gentitel Falcon 
drops its feathers in March, anti-cry^^earher ^ 
^e Filgrim Falcon does not moult until Aug^Jfi. 
It is broader over the fhoulders,. its eyes are" 
larger and deeper funk, it's hill thicker, its legs 
j^longer and better fet than in the Genteel Fal- 
c^h thb^^^ the neft are called 

Makpm f 1 ^aticons-^mms )y v^tn taken too young,, 
they ^ difficult to train ; they 

ought not tber'efore \o be difturbed till they arc 

; * Artelouche^s along with the treatifes of 

Fo^illoux, Fratidueres, and -fardif, Paris 1614, 

confider- 



confiderat)ly growrij and if they are to be rc^ 
moved from the neft, they muft not be handled, 
'Hbnt put into another neft as like the original one 
as poflible, and fed with bears flefh, which is 
common in the mountain^ where thefe birds are 
found,' or inA^ad of that’, they may benourilhe.d 
with the flelh of chickens : without*' thefe pre-s 
cautions, their wings do not grow and their 
legs are ealily broken or diflocated. The Sorrel 
Falcons, which are the young ones, and which 
have been ’caught in September, October, and 
November, are the beft, and the eafieft bred : 
thofe which are caught later, in winter or in 
the following fpring, and conrequently are nine 
or ten months old, have rafted too much of 
freedom to fubmit patiently to captivity, and 
their fidelity or obedience can never be relied on j 
they often defert their mafter when he leaft ex- 
•peds it. /rhe Pilgrim Falcons are caught in 
their paffige every year in September on the- 
iflands in xb*- i^a, and the high beache^ by the 
IhOfe. They are naturally quick -and docile, 
and very ea(y to train ; they may be flown all 
May and June; for they are late in moulting ; 
but when it begins, they are fobn ftripped 
their plumage. The Pilgrim Falcons 'are caught 
not only on the coafts of Barbary, but' in all the 
iflands of the Mediterranean, and particularly 

• Catalogue of all the birds ^fvprey cmplofed in falCfinry, con- 
tained in the preceding colleftion. 

P3 that 
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i(>f Gandia* which formerly furnlihed our 
Falcons. 

The art of faicpnry does not belong.to Natural 
Hiftory ; we fhall not therefor^ enter into details, 
but refer to the Eneytloj^edie for information on 
that fubje£t. “ A good Falcon,” fays Le Roi, 
author - of ^he article of falconry^ ** ought to 
“ have a round head, a fhort thick bill, a very 
“ long „n?ck, finewy bread, broad long thighs, 
Ihort legs, broad feet, (lender toes, that are 
“ lengthened and fmewy at the joints, ftrong 
“ incurvated nails, long wings : the marks of 
** llrength and courage are the fame in the 
“ Jcr-falcon and the Tiercel, which is the male 
** in all thi rapacious birds, and which is fo 
.“ called, becaufe it is one third lefs than the 
‘‘ female. A more certain indication of the 
“ goodnefs of the bird, is its riding ( chevaucber ) 
“ againd the wind } that is, bridling againd it, 
“ and fitting firm on the hand when ^xpofed to 
“ it. The plumage of a Falcoh fh'^uJid be brown 
“ and of an uniform colour; the proper cadvpf 
“ the foie is fea-green. Thofe whofe foie is 
“ yellow, and whofe plumage Vis fpotted, are 
“ lefs edeemed ; the black ones are prized : but 
^^^ wbateyer be their plumage, the bolded are 
“ the bcd.% « . Some Falcons are lazy and cow> 
“ afdly} others are of fo fiery a temper, that 
“ they can bear ; both thefe kinds 

areWbe rejeflediliil^^ 


Forget, 
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Forgeti director of falconry at Verfailles, hw 
been pleafed to favour me with the foIldFing 
note : . 

“ There is no material difference between the 
“ Falcons of different countries, except in the 
“ fize ; thofe which come from the north are 
“ commonly larger than thofe from the moun- 
“ tains, from the Alps, and Pyrenees ; the 
“ latter are taken in the nert, the former are 
“ caught in their paffage in various regions ; 
** they migrate in OClober and November, and 
“ return in February and March. . . . The age 
“ of Falcons is marked very precifely in the fe- 
“ cond year, that is, at the firft moulting ; but 
“ afterwards it is much more difficult to di(- 
“ tinguiffi it. It may however be difeovered till 
“ the third moulting, not only from the changes 
** of the colour of the plumage, but from the 
“ comple:don of the feet and cere.” . 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

which'are related to the JER-FALCON 
AND falcons. 

I. 

I 'he Iceland Falcon, which, as we have al- 
ready faid, is a variety of the common 
fpecies, and differs only in being rather larger 
and llronger. . 

ir. 

The Black Falcon is a bird of paffage at IVJalta, 
In France, and iiiTSermany, which Frifch and 
Edwards have figured and defcribed, and which 
appears to us of a different fpecies from our 
Con^mon Falcon. I may obferve, that the ac- 
count given by Edwards is accurate, but that 
Frifch had no foundation for vi^Serting that this 
Falcon is undoubtedly the fl:rongeff*of all the 
rapacious birds tha,tare of an equal Tize, becaufe,. 
its upper mandible terminates in'a’fort of (harp 
tooth ; and that itTias larger toes and nails than 
the Other Falcons j for we found upon com- 
parifon, that in regard to the toes and nails, it. 
differed nothing from other Falcons ; and in moft 
of thefe the upper mandible had a fimilar termina- 
tion ; fo that the ffiarks of diftindtion which 
ifrifch aliigns are falfe or nugatory. 

The 
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The Spotted Falcon, of which Edvrards gives 
a figure and defcription, and which he tells us 
t'Pme from the fame country with the Black Fal- 
con, that is, from tiudfon’s Bay, appears to be 
only the Sorrel Falcon, or the young of the 
fame fpecies ; jt owes its* colours therefore to the 
difference of age, and not to any abfolute dif- , 
tinflion of kind. We have been affured that 
moft of the Black Falcons arrive from the fouth ; 
and yet we have feen one which was caught on 
the coaft of North America, near the banks of 
Newfoundland. Edwards tells us, that it is found 
in the country about Hudfon’s Bay. We may 
therefore conclude that the fpecies is widely fcat- 
tered, and that it vifits alike the warm, the 
temperate, and the cold climates. 

We may obferve, that in the bird which we 
faw, the feet w'ere of a diflindt blue, while in 
thofe figured by Frifch- and Edwards, they are 
yellow ; yet there is no doubt but the birds are 
the fame. W-e IfaVe noticed fome Ofpreys which 
had blue feet, and others which had them yel- 
low ; this char^ij^er is therefore hot fo conftant 
as generally fuppofed. Indeed, like that of the 
plumage, it varies with the age, or with other 
circumftances, 

III. 

The bird which may be called the Red Fal'- 
con of the Eaji Indies : Aldrovandus * deferibes 

• Take rub fm IndUus^ Ald rov* 
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it accurately, and nearly as follows : — In the 
female, which is a third larger than the male, 
the upper part of the head is broad, and alinoft 
fiat : the colour of the head, neck, all the back 
and the upper part of the wings. Is afh, verging 
on brown ; the bill is , very thick, though the 
hook is pretty fmall ; the bafe of the bill is yel- 
low, and the reft, as far as the hook, is cinere- 
ous j the pupil of the eyes is very black, the 
iris brown, the whole of the breaft, the higher 
part of the upper furface of the wings, the belly, 
the rump, and the thighs, are orange inclined to 
red ; above the breaft and below the chin there 
is a long cinereous fpot, and feveral fmall fpots 
of the fame colour on the breaft; the tail is ra- 
diated with femicircular bars, alternately brown 
and alh-colourcd ; the legs and feet are yellow, 
and the nails black. In the male all the parts 
which are red have a richer colour ; thofe which 
are cinereous have more brown j the bill is bluer 
and the feet more yellow. Thele Falcons, Aldro- 
vandus fays, were fent from India to the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand, who directed them to be de- 
lineated.-— We may here obferve^ that Tardif 
Albert, and Crefcent, have mentioned the Red 
Falcon as a fpecies or variety knowm in liurope, 
and inhabiting fiat and marfhy countries : but 
this is not diftindlly enough defcribed for us to 


* The Red Falcon is ‘often found in fiat fituations, and in 
aarihes ; it is bold, but difficult to controul. Tardj f. 

decide,- 
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decide, whether it is the Eaft Indian kind, which 
might viftt Europe like the Paffenger Falcon. 

H 0 

IV. 

The bird mentioned by Willoughby under the 
name of The cirrated fndlan Falcon^ which is 
larger than the Common Falcon, and near- 
ly of the fize of the Gos-hawk ; which has a 
crefl: dividend at the extremity into two parts, that 
are pendent ^On the neck. It is black on all 
''the upper parts of the head and body.; but on 
the breaft and belly, the uniformity of colour 
is interrupted by lines, which are alternately 
black and white ; the feathers of tlie tail raved 
with lines alternately black and cinereous; but 
the feet arc feathered to the toes ; the iris, the 
cere, and the feet, are yellow ; the bill is of 
a blackifii blue, and the nails are of a fme 
black. 

In general it appears from the relations of 
travellers, that. thc*gcnus of the Falcons is one 
of the moft univerl'ally dirperfccl. We have 
already obferved that it is found tlsrough the 
whole extent of Europe, in tlic illands of the 
Mediterranean, and on the fliorcs of Barbarv. 
Dr. Shaw, whofe narrative I find to be almoib 
always faithful and accurate, tells us, that in 
the kingdom of Tunis there are Falcons and 
Sparrow-hawks in abundance, and that they 
form one of the principal amufeiiscnts of the 
Arabs, and of the people of cafier circumftances. 

* They 
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They are ftill more common in the Mogul Em- 
pire’*^, and in Perfia where it is faid falconry 

•; 

^ In Mogul the Falcon is flown at does and antelopes,*^ 
Voyage de Jean O'uingfon, 

f 'rhe Ferftans are expert in training birds fur the chace ; and 
they generally inflrud the Falcojis to fly at all forts of birds ; and 
for this purpofe they take cranes and other birds, and putting out 
iheir eyes, they fet them at liberty, and immediately let loofe the 
Falcon, which eafily catches them. . . . There arc alfo Falcons for 
the chace of antelopes : they are trained in the following manner : 
They make the Falcons conflantly eat ofl* tlie npC of fluffed anie- 
lopes^ and fufFer them to feed no where elfe. * ‘After the birds are 
^thus bred, they carry them into the fields, and when they difeover an 
antelope, they let loofe two of them, one of which faflens on the face 
of the beafl, and flrikes it before with the feet. The antelope flops 
Ihort, and endeavours (o fliakeoft* the Falcon, which claps its wings 
to keep its hold, and thus retards the flight of the antelope. When 
after much flruggling the Falcon is difengaged, another fuccceds ; 
and thus the antelope is continually harafled and detained, until 
the dogs have time to overtake it. Thcfe fports are the more plea- 
fant as die country is flat and open, and little interrupted by wood. 
Relation de ^the^venot * . . . Voyage de Jean O'vingicn, 

The way in which the Fcrfians bi^ed the Falcons to the chafe 
of wild deer is, to lldn one and 'fluff it w'ith rtraw, and to fallen the 
llefh with which they feed Falcons always on the head of the fluffed 
animal, which is moved along on a four-wheeled vehicle in order to 
accullom the bird. ... If the beafl is iarg'is they fly fcveral birds at 
it, which teafe it one after another. . . . They aTTo ufe thefe birds 
in rivers and marfhes, into which they enter like dogs to hunt for 
the game. ... As all the military people are fportfmen, they ufuals/ 
carry at the pommel of the faddle a fmall tymbal of eight or nine 
inches in diameter, and py ilriking it they recal the bird. Voyage 
de Chardirte. 

Perfia has alfo birds of prey ; there are many Falcons, Sparrow- 
hawks, and Lanners, with which the royal venery is provided, 
amounting to more than eight hundred. Some are flown at the 
wild boar, the wild afs, and the antelope ; others are intended 
againft cranes, herons, geefe, and partridges. A great part of 
thefe birds of fport are bVought from Ruflia ; but the Ijiigcfl and 
beft come from the mountains which flretch towards the fouth from 
Schyras unto the Gulph of Perfia. Dampier'^s Voyage^ 


IS 
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is ftudied with greater attentiofl than in any 
other part of the globe *. They occur alfo in 
Japan, where Koempfer fays they are brought 
from the northern parts of the iflands, and are 
kept rather for oftentation than utility. Kolben 
alfo makes mention of tjje Falcons at the Cape 
of Good Hop5, and Bofrnan of thofe on the 
coafl: of Guinea f. In (hort, there is no part of 
the antieujc continent that is not flocked with 
I^cons ; ancINis tliey can fupport cold, and fly 
/With eafe and rapidity, we need not be furprifed 
to find them in the new world. Accordingly 
they have been difcovered in Greenland j;, in the 
mountainous trads of North and South Ameri- 
ca |j, and even in the iflands of the South Sea §. 

• The PerfiMs, who have much perfcverance, take picafure in 
training a crow in the fame way as the Sparrow-hawh. Dumpier'^ s 

f On the cod.d of Galr{'*a there is another bird which fefembles 
much tlie Falcon, -and which, though rather larger than a pigeon, 
is fo bold and vigorous that it attacks and carries off the largeft 
poultry. William Bofmasi^s Letters, 

J There are Vyhixe and Grey Falcons in Greenland, where Uiey 
are more numerous than in any other part of tiie world. Some of 
thefe birds were font as great rarities on account cf their excellence 
tfS the kings of Denmark, who made prefents of them to other kings 
and princes their friends or allies, becaufe falconry is not praidifed ia 
Deninark, cr in other parts of the north, Rcczieil des Voyages du Nord* 

II Many Falcons cf diiTerent fpccies have bjcn fent from Mex- 
ico and Peru to the grandees of Spain, as they are highly valued. 
There are a’fo' herons and eagles of various kinds ; and no doubt 
thefe birds and others fimilar could mors eafily migrate into thofe 
countries than the lions and tigers. D’Acosta^j iNat, Hifi, of the 
Indies, 

N. The bird which the Mexican? call Hotiit mentioned by 
Fernandez, appears to be the fame with the Black Falcon, of 
,\vhkh we have fpoken. 

§ Hiji, dcs Na vig, aux Terre s Aujiraks, 

The 
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V. 

The bird called I'amas by the Negroes of 
Senegal, and Tvhich was prefented to us by 
Adanfon under the name of FiJIjer-Falcon. It 
refembles the Common Falcon almoft entirely 
in the colours of its plumage ; it is, however, 
ra|her fmaller, and has on its head long ere£l 
feathers, which are reflected back, and form a 
fort of creft that diftinguifhes it froEri^all oth^’rs 
of the fame genus. Its bill is yellow, not I’o 
much curved, and thicker than that of the Com- 
mon Falcon, and its mandibles have confider- 
able indentations. Its inftindl is alfo different ; 
for it fifties rather than hunts. I imagine that 
this is the fpecies which Dampier mentioris by 
the name of Ft/bcr-Falcon. “ It refembles,” he 
fays, in colour and figure our fmaller forts of 
** Falcons ; and its bill and talons are ftiaped 
** the fame. It perches upon the dry branches 
“ and trunks of trees that grow by the fides of 

creeks, rivers, or near the fea-fhore. When 
•* they obferve little fifli near them, they ikim 
“ along the furface of the water, feize theru 
** with their talons, and hurry them into the 
** air without wetting their wings.” He adds 
** That they do not fwallow the fifli entire, like 
** other birds that fubfift on that prey, but tear 
“ it with their bill, and cat it by morfels.” [A] 

‘ [A5 This is the Fako Vi/cafor of GmeKn and Latham. The 
fpeciiic character i—-** it is l^alf-crcfted, the head ferruginous^ the 
body cinereous, the tjuills hav« a dufky margin, the under iidc of 
the bocjy i>a!e yeliowilh, with duiky longitudinal fpots.** 
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The HOBBY. 


Le HohrcaUi 

Fa^lj Linn. Ray, Will* Aldr* 

F ales Bp.rletta^ Ger. Orn. 

Dendrofalcot BrifT. Frifch. 

Baum-^Falckf Gunth. NelL 


/t*'he Hobby is mneh fmaller j^han the Falcon, 
* and of a different difpofition. 'The fiery 
courage of the Falcon prompts him to attack 
birds that are far fuperior in fize ; but the cau- 
tious Hobby, unlefs it is trained to the chace, 
never afpires beyond the: prey of larks and quails. 
The want of boldnefs, however, is compenfated 
by its induftry. No fooner does it efpy the 
fportfraan and his dog than i| hovers in the 
train, and endeavours to catcl^ffhe fmall birds 
that are put up before them ; anf|^hat efcapes 
the fowling-piece eludes , not the S^bby. It 
fgems not intimidated by the noife of fire-arxn^ 
and ignorant oT their fatal effeda^^for it con?* 
tinues to keep clofe to the., per'* ' 

It frequents the champaij^ couQ.try ne|^ 
efpecially where the larks are:.* 
commits great havoc among theth, 
are well apprized of their fatal enemy } they 
are alarmed when they defclry it, and inftantly 
dive into the bufhes, or feek concealment in the 

herbage. 




herbage. This is the only v,’ay in which the 
lark can effed: its efcape ; for though it foars to 
a great height, the Hobby can ftill outftrip it. 
The Hobby lodges and breeds in the forefts, 
and perches upon the talleft trees. In feme of 
our provinces the nanae of Hobby is applied to 
the petty barons who tyrar^^^lr^- over tlieir pca- 
fants, and more particularly to gentlemen of the 
iport who chufe to hunt on their neighbours’ 
grounds without obtaining leave, and who hunt 
lefs for pleafure,than for profit^'. 

We may obferve, that in this fpccies the plu- 
mage is blacker during the firll year than in the 
lucceeding ones. In France there is a variety 
of the Hobby, which is reprefented PI. Enl. 

431. The difference confifls in this; that 
the throat, the lower part of the neck, the 
breaft, a part of the belly, and the great fea- 
thers of the wiijgs, are cinereous and without 
fpots j whereas, in the Common Hobby, the 
throat and the low’er part of the neck are while, 
the breall and the upper part of the belly are 
white alfo, with longitudinal brown fpots, and 
the great feathers of the wings aVe alinofl blac- 
. kilh. The tail, which in the cominon fpccies is 
whitifh below, daflred with brown, is in the va- 
riety ehtirely brown. But notwitbflanding fuch 

^ Tfris appHcadon of the name Hobby to country gentlemea 
mlghralfo be owing to gnother circumliauce. Thofe who were 
not rich enough to keep Falcons -were contented with breeding 
Hobbies, 
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differences, thefe two birds are ftill of the fame 
kind j for their fize and port are the fame, and 
they are both natives of France ; and befides, 
they have in common a fingular charadlcr, that 
the lower part of the belly and the thighs are 
covered with feathers , of a bright ruft-colour, 
and which is’*pA^-gly contrafted with the reft 
of the plumage. It is even not unlikely that all 
tlpisTtwerfity of colours arifes from the age or 
the feafon of ^oulting. — We have only to add, 
that the Hoboylw^airied on^he hand without 
any cover or hood like the Merlin, the Spar- 
row-hawk, and Gos-hawk, and that it was for- 
merly much tiled in hunting partridges and 
quails. [A] 

[A] The fpecific char after of the Hobby, Falco SuUuteot^ 
The cere and feet yellow, the back dulky, the nape of the 
** neck white, the abdomen pale with dufky oblong fpots, the 
under fide of the rump and the thighs rufous,** 

The male weighs feven ounces ; the length twelve Inches ; the 
alar extent two feet feven inches. It inhabits Europe and Siberia. 
In fummer it is frequent in England, where it breeds, and migrateg 
in Oftober. ^ , 

It has been mentioned in the text, that the larks dread the fight 
jpf the Hobby. "They remain fixed to the ground through fear, 
which affords the fowler an opportunity of Ipreadinahis net over 
them. This was formerly praftifed, and termed dar^ the larks. 

The German name Baum-FMck Tree-Falcon, which 

Frifeh has ttanllated into a compound Greek d|d Latin term> 
P^ndrofahp. 
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2/4 Crejerelti, Buff. v 

FalcQ^innunculus, Linn. P.iT. 

Cencbrisi Klein. 

Palco Aureus 9 Id. 

Bothel Gejer, Gunth. 

Kircb Falcb, Brunn# 

Windfwe^ckih Bittelnveyer , Wauneu^fy^f , Kr am . 

Gheppio <^AiceTtelloT Gu'j :::cl!s , 2/inn. 

StanheU StmegaUi IVindho^vert Alb. Sloan, tffr. 


T he Keftt^ is one of the moft common of 
the birds of prey in France, and efpecially 
in Burgundy. There is fcarcely an old caftle or 
deferted tower^ httt is.inhabited by it ; and in the 
mornings and evenings particularly it is feen 
About the ruins. It is ftill oftener heard ; 
iili^d^ntly repeats, when on the wing, its quick 
jpA, jj&r/, tmd terrifies all the 

on which it ^oots like an arrow, 

whkh iigmficc tnilUi^ is applied* 
jliih^^^ KeftreU plumage of 

The Latin ap- 

■ prob|i£^ its tinltllng 

Fanner-kite the three laft refer to the fan- 

lut^ motion li^ 

In Italian it is alfo called TlUtinculo^TintarclIo, Ga^inello^ Canibello* 
In Spanifti, C^mcaJet 6 r Zermcale* It has been named in Englilh> 
tbe Stcmgall, or Statmth and the Windhover, 

and 
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and feizes tliem with its talons ; or if it miHes 
the firft dart, it purfues them without fear even 
to the houfes : I have known fervants more 
than once catch the Keflrel and its little fugitive, 
by opening the window or the hall door, which 
was more than one hundred fathoms from the 
old walls wherei4ha«{yurfuit commenced. After 
it has fecured its prey, it kills it, and plucks the', 
feapwvs^eatly ; but it is not at fuch pains with 
mice, for it fwallows the fmall ones entire, and 
tears the large ohcs^d^ tp pieces. The foft parts 
of the carcafe are digefted in the ftotiTach of the 
bird, but the fkin is rolled into a ball, and re- 
jefted at the bill. Its excrements are almoft 
liquid, and whitith ; and the rolls that arc thrown 
out ate found, by foaking in warm water, to be 
the entire fkins of the mice. The Owls, Buz- 
zards, and perhaps many other kinds of rapa- 
cious birds, reje£t alfo fimilar balls, which, be- 
fides the fkin, contain often the hardeft portion® 
of the bones. The*fame is the cafe with Fifheir^ 
birds; the bones and fcales of the fifhes are col-^ 
ledled in the ftomach, and thrown out at the 
bill. 

The Keftrel is a pretty bird j its fight is aciite, 
its flight eafy and well fupported ; it Has perfe- 
verance and courage, and refembles in its in- 
ftin<3: the noble and generous birds ; and per- 
haps it might be trained, like the Merlins, foi 
falconry. The female is lafger than the male I 
its head is ruft- coloured, the upper fide of iti 

0,2 ” back, 
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back, wings, and tail marked with crofs bars of 
brown, and all the feathers of the tail are of a 
rufty brownVarioufly intenfe ; but in the male, 
the head and tail are grey, and the upper parts 
of the back and wings are of a vinous ruft colour, 
fprinkled with a few fn^ll black fpots. 

We cannot omit to obfer /gj^it feme of our 
modern nomenclators have termed the female 
Keftrel the Lark- hawk ( epervier des alojMii^s 
and have reckoned it a diftindl fpecies from the 
Keftrel. 

Though^ tlils^ bircnJabitually frequents old 
buildings, it breeds feldomer in thefe than in the 
w'oods : and when it depofits its eggs neither 
in the holes of walls nor in the cavities of trees, 
it conftrudls a very flimfy fort of neft, compofed 
of flicks and roots, pretty much like that of the 
jays, upon the talleft trees of the foreft ; fome- 
times it occupies the nefts deferted by the crows. 
It lays four eggs, but oftener five, and fometimes 
fix or feven j of which thp two ends have a 
reddifh or yellowifh tinge fimilar to the plumage. 
Its young are at firft covered wuth a white down, 
and fed with infedls ; they are afterwards fup- 
plied with plenty of field mice, which it deferies 
from aloft, as it hovers or wheels flowly round, 
and on which it inftantly darts. Sometimes it 
carries off a red partridge, which is much heavier 
than itfelf, and often catches pigeons that ftray from 
the flock. But, befides field mice and reptiles, 
its ordinary prey are iparrows, chaflSnehes, and 
c other* 
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other fmall birds. As it is more prolific than moft 
of the rapacious tribe, the fpecies is more nu- 
merous and wider diffufed ; it is found through 
the whole extent of Europe, from Sweden to 
Italy and Spain, and it occurs even in the more 
temperate parts of North America. Many 
Keftrels continue the whole year in France ; 
but I have obferved that they are much lefs fre- 
quent in winter than in fummer, which induces 
me to think, leveral migrate into other 
countries to pafs the rhdcTficuf'fealtTi'r. 

I have raifed numbers of tliefe birds in large 
volaries : they are, as 1 have already obferved, 
of a very fine white during the firft month ; 
after which the feathers on the back become 
nifty or brown in a few days : they are hardy, 
and eafy to feed ; they eat raw flelh when it is 
offered to them, when they are a fortnight or 
three weeks old. They foon become acquainted 
with the perfon who takes care of them, and 
grow fo tame as never to give offence : they 
early acquire their cry, and repeat the fame in 
confinement a.8 in the ftate of liberty.— I have 
often known them efcape, and return of their 
own accord after a day or two’s abfence, pro- 
bably compelled by hunger. 

I am acquainted with no varieties of this fpe- 
cies, except a few, in which the head and the 
two feathers of the middle gf the tail are gray, 
fuch as figured by Frifch ; but Salerne mentions 

yellow Keftrel, which is found in l^ologue, 

3 and 
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and of which the eggs are of the fame yellow 
hue. “ This Keftrei,” fays he, “ is rarei and 
“ fights nobly ‘with the White John, which, 
“ though ftronger, is often forced to yield the 
“ conteft ; they have been feen,” he adds, 
“ to hook together in the air, and fall to the 
“ ground like a clod or a ft one.” This appears 
to me vary improbable j for not only is the 
White John much fuperior to the KeltreTin 
ftrength, but its movements ^re performed fo 
differently, tould fcarcely ever meet. 
[AJ 

[Aj rrhe fpecific character of the KeRrel, Faico ^innunculus, 
X..1K N . is, ** that the cere and feet are yellowiih ; the back rufous, 
with bla<;k points ; the brcall marked with dulky ftreaks ; the 
tail rounded.*’ 

It was formerly trained in Great Britain, to catch fmall birds and 
young partridges, but laid alide when falconry fell into difufe. 

It is frequent in the deferts of Tartary and Siberia, and breeds 
in the fmall trees fcattered through the open country. It appears 
in Sweden early in the {pring, and departs in September. It is 
tincertain whether it penetrates farther north. 



The STONE-FALCON. 


Le Rochier, Buff. 

Falco'Liiihii/aJco, Gmel. Briff. Will. 


T kis bird is not fo large as the Keftrel, and 
appears to me very like the Merlin, which 
is employed in falconry. It lodges and breeds, 
we are told, in rocks. Frifch is the only natu- 
ralift preceding us, who has given a diftindi de- 
fcription of it j and, upon a comparifon of his 
figure with thofe which we have given of the 
Keftrel and Merlin, we are much inclined to 
believe, that the Stone-falcon and the fpecies of 
the Merlin ufed in falconry are the fame, or at 
leaift clofely related : — but we ftiall confider this 
more particularly in the following article. [A] 

[A] The Linnasan charader of the Stone -falcon : The cere is 

yellowiih, the upper fide of the body cinereous, the under-fide 
rufous, with dufky longitudinal fpots, the tail cinereous, black.. 
i(h near the end, the tip white.*'— -It is about the liac of a 
Kcflrel, and twelve inches and one-fourth long. 


0.4 
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The MERLIN*. 

h'Emerilhn, Buff. 

Faito JEfaUn, Gmel. Ray. Wilk Klein. Briff. 
Cenchrhf Frif. 

Acdpiter Snurilltu, Ger. Oroi 


fubje£l of this article is not the Merlin 
of the li'atiiraliTfs^'hut that of the falconers, 
wiiich has not been well defcribed by any of 
our noroenclators. If we except the Butcher- 
bird, it Js the fmallcft of all the rapacious tribe, 
nof 'Cj^ljding tbe 0ze of a large thrufh. Still 
we reckon it a generous kind, and the 

ne^reft lipproaching the of the Falcon; 

it bas t|^ fame plumage 'f, the fame fhape and 
attbitde^^^lbe fame difpofiiion land docility, and 
nc^t infetipr in ardour and courage. It can be 
ftjceef§foliy^,;flown againft larks, quails, and 
even paitrid|^s; ' ■vrhich it feizes and carries off, 
thougb much heavier than* itfcif ; often 

Greek a, 

mod'^rn names Icem’ to 
upon Smer/o or Smerglia'm 
Ital^n in German ; and Merlin in Englifh, In 

fome pr^inCjwrfSi^f^i^ftce, it caUc^ the Pa^etUr, or Sparrow- 

f It karuaUy rcfem hies the^ Sorrel^Falcon in the fh^dcs and dif. 
tribution of it$ colours, 
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* 

it kills them with one blow, ftriking on the 
ftomach, head, or the neck. 

This fmall bird, which refembles the Com- 
mon-falcon fo much in its difpofition and cou- 
rage *, is however (haped more like the Hobb}’’, 
and ftill more like the Stone-falcon : but its wings 
are much fhorter than thofe of the Hobby, an<| 
reach not near the end of the tail ; while, in the 
Hobby, they project fomewhat beyond it. We 
have hinted in the preceding article, that its rela^ 
tion to the Stone-falcon is fo clear, in the thick- 
nefs and length of the body, in the fhapeof the bill, 
feet, and talons, in the colours of the plumage, the 
diftribution of the fpots, &c. that there is reafon 
to fuppofe that the Stone- falcon is a variety of 
the Merlin, or at leaft that they are two fpecies 
fo nearly connected, that they ought to fufpend 
any decilion refpedking their diverlity,— The 
Merlin differs from the Falcons, and indeed all 
the rapacious tribe, by a charadfer which ap- 
proximates it to the'eommon clafs of birds j viz. 
the male and female are of the fame fize. The 
great inequality of fize therefore obferved be- 
tween the fexSs in birds of prey, cannot be at- 
tributed to the mode of life, or to any peculiar 
habit : it would feem at firft to depend upon the 
magnitude ; for, in the Butcher-birds, which are 
ftill fmaller than the Merlins, the males and 

* Many others have mentioned the unalogy between the Merlin 
and the Falcon ; they have termed it the Little falcon ^ Falco par^^ 
Merlifius. ScHWPNCK,and Falcokellus. Rzachy nski, 

> 
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l^males are of the fame fize ; while, in the 
Eagles, the Vultures, the Jer-falcons, the Gos- 
hawks, the Falcons, and the Sparro w-hawifes, 
the female is a third larger than the male. 
Upon confulting the accounts of the diffe£kion 
of birds, I find that moft females have a large 
double c^cunty while the males have only one 
caecum, and fometimes none at all : this difference 
of the internal ftruiSure, which is much more 
frequent in the females than in the males, is per- 
haps the true phyfical caufe of this exuberant 
growth. I fhall leave it to anatomifts tp afcertain 
the faiS more accurately. 

The Merlin flies low, though with great ce- 
lerity and eafe : it frequents woods and buflies 
to feize the fmall birds, and hunts alone unaf- 
fifled by its female : it breeds in the moun ain 
forefts, and lays five or fix eggs. 

But, befides the one we have juft defcribed, 
there is another kind of Merlin better known 
by naturalifts, which Frifcn has figured and 
Briffon defcribed from nature. This differs con- 
liderably from the former, and feems to refem- 
ble more the Keftrel; at leaft, if we may judge 
from the figure, not being able to procure a fpe- 
ctmen. But anothercircumftance feems tocoun- 
tenancethis opinion : the American birds, which 
we received by the name of the Cayenne Merlin 
(PI. Enl. N® 444), and the St. Domingo Merlin 
(PI. Enl. N° 465), appear to be varieties, or per- 
haps the male and female, of the fame fpecies,. 

4 



and, when viewed attentively, difcover jnore re- 
femblance to the Keftrel tlian to the Merlin 6f 
the falconers. This would imply, that the Keftrel 
has migrated into the new continent j and ac» 
cordingly, as a further prefumption, Llnnanis 
ranks it among the natives of Sweden, while he 
omits the Merlin. We may therefore diftinguiih 
it by a particular name, and that given it in the 
Antilles may not be improper. “ The Merlin,” 
fays Father Tertre, “ which our fettlers call^ry- 
“ gry, from the cries which it makes in flying, 
is another fmall bird of prey that is fcarcely 
larger than a thrulh : all the feathers on the 
“ upper fide of the back and wings are rufty, 
“ fpotted with black ; the under lide of die 
“ belly is white, fpeckled with ermine; it is 
“ armed with a bill and talons proportioned to 
its fize : it preys only on fmall lizards and 
” grafs- hoppers, andfometimes on young chick- 
** ens newly hatched : I have frequently refeued 
“ them ; the hen 'makes a ftout defence, and 
“ drives off its enemy. — ^The fettlers eat it, but 
“ it is not very fat.” 

The refemblance between the cry * of this' 
Merlin of Father Tertre and that of the Keftrel, 
is another mark of the proximity of thefe fpecies ; 
and it appears that we may conclude with tolcr 
rable certainty, that all the birds mentioned by 

* The cry of the Keftrel is prt,frf, which is much ^cg*y-g>y.^ 
the name of the bird of the Antilles. 

naturalifts 
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naturalifts under the names of Merlin of Europe^ 
Carolina ox Cayenne Merlin^ ^nd the St. Domingo 
Merlin, or that of the Antilles, form only one 
variety in the fpecies of the Keftrel, and which 
we may diftinguifli from the common Keftrel by 
the appellation of gry gry. [A] 

[A] The fpeclfic charafler of the Common Merlin, 
^falan of Linnaeus : ** The cere and feet are yellow, the head. 
•* ferruginous, the upper fide of the body afh-ccrrulcan, with, 
ferruginous fpots and ftreaks, the undcriide yellowilh white, 
with pblong fpots.’’ Gmeliii and Latham regard the falconers* 
M.crluif and that of the Antilles, as fimple varieties. 
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The SHRIK’ES. 


Les Pie-Gi'icches^, BuiF. 

(Including the genus Lanius in the Linnaan 
fyjlem.) 

'^HOUGH thefe birds are fmall and of a delicate 
make, yet their courage, their appetite for 
carnage, and their large hooked bill, entitle them 
to be ranked with the boldeft and the mofl: fan- 
guinary of the rapacious tribe : it is aftoniftiing 
with what intrepidity the little Shrikes combat 
the Magpies, the Crows, and the Keftrels, which 
are all much larger and ftronger than themfelves. 
Not only do they aft on the defenfive, but they 
fometimes commence the attack ; and they arc 
ever fuccefsful in the rencounter, efpecially when 
the parents unite to drive the birds of prey to a 
diftance from their neft. If they fly near their 
retreats, the Shrikes rufli upon them with loud 
^ries, inflift tftrible wounds, and force them to 
'retire with little inclination to repeat the vifit. 
The more generous of the rapacious tribe regard 
them with refpeft, and the Kites, the Buzzards, 
and the Crows feem rather intimidated at their 
appearance. Nothing in nature can give a bet- 
ter idea of the privileges dnnexed to courage, 

* i. e. The Speckled Magpie. 

than 
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than to fee thefe little birds, fcarcely equal In fize 
ta the larks, flying with fecurity among the 
SpsUTow-hawksj^ the Falcons, and other tyrants 
of the air, and hunting in their domains with- 
out apprehending danger: for, though they 
commonly live upon infe<Sts, they prefer fiefh ; 
they chafe all the fmall birds upon wing, and 
they fometimes catch partridges and young hares. 
Thrufhes, black-birds, and other birds caught 
in the noofe, are their common prey ; they fix on 
them with their talons, fplit the flcull with their 
bill, fqueeze or cut the neck, and then pluck off 
the feathers, and feed at their leifure, and tranf- 
port the mangled fragments to their nefts. 

The genus of thefe birds confifts of a vaft 
number of fpecies ; but we may reduce thofe of 
our climate to three principal ones : thefe are, 
the Great Cinereous Shrike, the Woodchat, and 
the Red-backed Shrike. Each of thefe three 
^ecies requires a feparate defcription, and in- 
cludes feme varieties which we fhall notice. 
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The Great CINEREOUS SHRIKE; 


La Ple-Gviecbe Grifr BufF. 

Lanius Excubitor^ Linn. Bran. Kram. 

Falco Congener, 

Lanins, fcii CollurioCinereus Major, Ray & Will. Bri^. ^ Frif* 

Ferhtta Berctiina, Zinn. 

Cafirica Palombina, Olin. 

II Falconet :i, Celt. 

The Greater Butcher hitd. Or Mattagefs ; in the north of 
England Wiemngle, Will. 

The Night Jar i Mort. North. 

The Butcher hirdt Murdering bird, Or Shreek f, Mer. Pinait^ 

'^nis bird is very common in France, whet^ 

it continues during the whole year. It in- 
habits the woods and mountains in fummer, and 
reforts to the plains and near our dwellings ^ 
winter. It breeds among the hills, either on th«f 
ground or on the loftieft trees. Its neft is coitt^ 
pofed of white mofs i£kterwoven with long gi:a% 
and well lined with wool, and is edtnendsiy 
fattened to the triple cleft of a branch. Tllje 
fepiale, which differs not from the male in point 
ol fize, and is only dittinguilhed by the lighter caft: 
'^of its plumage, lays generally five Or. fix eggs, 

* /. e* The Grey Speckled Magpie. '■ 
f In modern Greek it is <ralled^Cd//i^aL^e Lati 
iignifies a butcher. In Italian it is termed Gaxa Spermi^m 
conello, OreJIo, Cafirica, Verla, Stragazziga, Ragazzoia : in Ger- 
man, Thorn -Kretzer, War kengel, Nun-Maerder : in Polilli, Zierzba, 
Strehs, Wkkjzy, 

’ * •fome- 
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fornetimes feven or even eight, as large as thofe of 
a thrufli. She feeds her young at firft with cater- 
pillars and other infedts, but foon inftruds them 
to eat bits of Hefli, which her mate brings with 
wonderful care and attention. Very diiferent 
from the other1>irds of prey, which expel their 
helplefs brood, the Shrike treats its infant young 
with the moft tender affedion, and even after 
they are grown Hill retains its attachment. To- 
wards autumn the offspring affift the parents in 
providing for the common fupport ; and the 
members of the family continue during winter 
to live in harmony, till the genial influence of 
ipring awakens the appetite for propagation, 
and forms other unions. 

The Shrikes may be diftinguifhed both by 
their flying in fmall troops after the breeding 
fcafon, and by their zig-zag courfe, which 
waves not fideways, but bends with fudden 
flexures upwards and downwards. They are 
alfo difcovered by their fhrill cry /roizz, tr'm, 
which can be heard at a great diftance, and 
which they inceffantly repeat when perched on 
the fummits of trees. 

In this firft . fpecies there is a variety in tK' 
Cze, and another in the coldur. We have re-^ 
ceived for the King’s cabinet a Shrike from Italy, 
which differs from the common kind only by a > 
rufty tinge on the breaft and belly (PI. Er>l. 32, 
Fig. I.). Some are found entirely white on the 

Alps, 
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Alps*, which, as well as thofe with a rufous 
tinge on the belly, are of the fame fize with the 
Great Cinereous Shrike, and it dpes not exceed 
the red-wing But others are found in Ger- 
many and Switzerland which are fomewhat 
larger, and which feveral naturalifts have rec- 
koned a different fpecies ; yet in other refpeds 
thefe birds are fimilar, and their growth might 
be affected by the plenty or fcarcity of fubfift- 
ence which the country affords. And if the 
Great Cinereous Shrike varies fomewhat in 
Europe, we may expcdl it to vary ftill more 
in remote climates. That of Loyifiana (Fig. 2, 
N® 476, PI. Enl.) is the fame with the common 
kind, differing lefs than the Italian Ijird ; only it 
is rather fmaller, and of a deeper call on the 
upper parts of the body. Thofe from the Cape 
of Good Hope % (Fig. i, N® 477), and Senegal 

(%• 

* Lanius Alhusy Aldrov^ This is the fecond variety of Lin- 
nseus : — Its body white ; its feet yellowifh j the bill and nails 
blackifh.’’ 

f Lanius Major 9 Gesner ; and the Groeferer Neuntoeder of 
Frisch. 1 1 is the variety of Lanius Excubilor, Linn* It 
i: larger and thicker than the former ; the fcapular feathers, and 
.ne fmall coverts of the upper iide of the wing, arc rufty-coloured : 
But thefe differences are -too minute to conftitute a feparate fpecies. 

t To this fpecies we muft alfo refer the £aff-lndia bird which 
the EngUfli that vifit the coafts of Bengal term the BiaLbird^ 
and which is defcribed by Albin with figures of the cock and hen. 

This Shrike is very large, he fays, and very fimilar to the Great 
Cinereous Shrike ; its bill black, the corners of the mouth yellow, 
the iris of the fame colour, the legs andTeet brown. Jn the male, 
the head, the neck, the back, the rump, and the coverts of the 
,Mpper fide of the tail, the fcapular feathers, the throa^^ and the 

VOL* I. R breaft. 
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{Fig. t. 297), and the Blue Shrike from Ma- 
dagafcar (Fig. i, N** 298), appear to be three 
contiguous varieties, and equally related to the 
Great Cinereous Shrike of Europe. The only 
differences are, that in the one from the Cape, 
the upper parts of the body are of a blackifli 
brown ; in that from Senegal, they are of a 
lighter brown ; and in that from Madagafcar, 
they are of a fine blue : but fuch differences of 
plumage may ftill have place in the fame fpecies, 
for we fhall have frequent occafion to point out 
as great changes produced in our own climates, 
and the variations ought to be ftill greater in 
diftant regions. The Shrike from Louifiana re- 
fembles that of Italy ; and the temperature of 
thefe countries are nearly alike. The others, from 
the Cape, Senegal, and Madagafcar, bear lefs ana- 
logy ; and the climates to which they belong 
are alfo more different. — The Shrike from Cay- 
yenne is variegated with long brown bars (PI. 
Enl. N? 297) j but the fize and other properties 
being the fame, we have ranged it iikewife with 
the common kind. [A] 

are black ; the belly, the flanks, and the coverts of the UiA. 
der^fide of the tail, white ; all the feathers of the tail of an equaK 
length, black above and white beneath • The female is diftinguilhed 
from the male by its fainter colours.’* 

[A] Specific charafter of the Great Cinereous Shrike, Lanins 
Excuhit&ry Linn. ** The tail wedge- Ibaped, its lateral quills white ; 
the back hoary; the wirfgs black, with a white fpot.’* Its length 
is ten inches, its breadth acrofs the wings fourteen inches, and it 
weighs three ounces. It feizes fmall birds by the throat, and^ 

ftrangles 
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ftrangles them ; then (pits them on fome thorn, and tears them 
to pieces with its bill. Even when confined in a cage, it flicks ix$ 
meat again il the wires, and tears it in the fame manner.-— It is 
frequent in Ruffia, but feems not to have penetrated to Siberia* 
It inhabits the whole extent of North America. In Hudfbn*s-bay 
it breeds in the woods diflant from the coaft. It makes its neft 
with dry grafs, which it lines thick with feathers. 
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The W O O D C H A T. 


La Ple-Grieche Roujfe Buff*. 
hanius Rutilus^ Lath. 

Lanius Rufus ^ BrifT. and Gmel. 

Lanius Pomeratmsy Mul. Carlfc. 

Lanius Alinor Cineraceus, Ray, Klein, Frif. 

Ampelis Dorfo Grifeoy Faun. Suec. ed. i. and Kram. 
Bufcrola, Ferlotta Bianca, Zinn. 


HIS bird is rather fmaller than the preced- 
"*■ ing, and may eafily be diftinguifhed by 
the tinge of its head, which is fometimes red, 
and commonly bright ferruginous ; its eyes alfo 
are whitilh or yellowilh, while in the Great Ci- 
nereous Shrike they are brown, and its bill and 
legs are blacker. Its inftinfts, however, are near- 
ly the fame ; both of them are bold and mif- 
chievous, yet they are evidently of different fpe- 
cies ; for the Great Cinereous Shrike is a per- 
manent fettler, while the Woodchat quits the 
country in autumn, and returns not till fpring. 
The family, which does not difperfe after the 
young are fledged, departs alone in the beginX 
ning of September ; they flutter from tree to 
tree, and fupport not a continued flight even in 
their migrations. They refide during fummer 
in the plains, and neftle on the bufhy trees j in 

* /. e* The Rufous Speckled Magpie, 

that 
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that feafon the Great Cinereous Shrike inhabits 
the forefts, and feldom emerges from the retreat 
till after the departure of the Wpodchat. The 
Woodchat is faid to be the moft palatable of all 
the Shrikes, or perhaps the only one that is fit 
to be eaten*. 

The male and female are almoft exadly of 
the fame fize, but differ fo much in their co- 
lours as to appear of diftindt fpecies. I fhall 
only add, that both the Woodchat and the Red- 
backed Shrike conftrudt their neft very neatly, 
and employ the fame materials as the Great Ci- 
nereous Shrike ; the mofs and wool are fo well 
connected with Imall pliant roots, long fine 
grafs, and the tender fhoots of low ihrubs, that 
the whole feems interwoven. It has generally 
five or fix eggs, fometimes more ; thefe are of 
a whitifli ground, and either entirely or partly 
Ipotted with brown or fulvous. [Aj 

* Schwenckfeld. 

[A] The Woodchat, Lanius Rutilus Latham, is thus de- 
fcribed : — Its upper fide confifls of three colours, its under fide 
is rufous-white ; the whole of the fcapular feathers, the quills of 
the tail from the bafe to the middle, and the iris of the lateral 
ones, white ; and a black llreak through the eyes.*’ It includes 
the Lanius Rufus of Gmelin, which is the third variety of the 
Lanius Collurio of Linnaeus, or the Red-backed Shrike j and alfo 
the Lanius Pomeranus, iirft deferibed by Sparmann.” 


R 3 
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The REP-BACKED SHRIKE. 


L'Ecorcheurt BuflT. 

Lamus-Colluriot Linn. Gmel. BriflT. Brun. Kram, &c. 

Lanius Minor Rufus ^ Ray and Will. 

Lanius JEruginofus Major ^ Klein. 

Ferlotta Roffa^ Zinn. 

^he Lejfer Butcher hird^ called in Yorkfhire Flujher, Will. 

H E Red - backed Shrike is only a little 
*■“ fmaller than the Woodchat; and its habits 
are fimilar. It departs with its family in Sep- 
tember, and returns in the fpring. It breeds in 
the trees or bufhes in the open country, and not 
in the woods. It feeds its young commonly 
with infects, and preys upon the fmall birds. 
In fhort, the only material difference confifts in 
the fize, and in the diftribution and lhades of 
the colours, which feem to be invariably difcri- 
minated in both fpecies; but the difference is 
ftill greater between the . male and female in 
each fpccies. We may therefore with propriety 
regard the Woodchat, the Red-backed Shrike, 
and the variegated Red- backed Shrike, as varie- 
ties of the fame fpecies. Some naturalifts* have 
indeed reckoned the laft a diftindl fpecies ; but 
the comparifon of the: figures feems to prove 
that it is only the female of the Red-backed 
Shrike. 

« 

• CoUurionis far*vi fecundum genus % Aldrov. Collufh warius, 
Briss. 

Thefe 
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THE RED. BACKED SHRIKR. 

Thefe two fpecies of Shrikes, with their va- 
rieties, breed in Sweden as well as in France. 
We may prefume therefore that they will be 
found in the new continent ; and we may rec- 
kon the foreign kinds as only varieties of the 
Woodchat produced by the influence of climate* 

• Nothing can fliew better that birds migrate 
into warmer countries to pafs the winter, than 
the Woodchat {N° 477, Fig. 2, PI. Enl.) fent by 
Adanfon from Senegal, and which is precifely 
the fame with the European Woodchat. There 
is another 279, PI. Enl.) which we received 
from the fame place, and which may be regard- 
ed as merely a variety, fince the only difference 
is, that its head is black, and its tail rather longer, 
which is not material. 

The fame obfervation may be extended to what 
we have called Philippine Woodchat’’^ (PI. Enl. 
N° 476, Fig. I.), and xo Louifiana Shrike 
(PI. Enl. N® 397), which, though brought from 
climates widely different, appear to be really the 

* It would appear that this bird is the fame with what Edwards 
has called the Red or Rufous Crejhd Shrike. This bird, fays he, 
is termed Charah iv\ the country of Bengal, and differs from our 
Shrikes by its creft.'’ But this difference is flight ; for what Ed* 
wards takes for a crefl is only the feathers bridled, as in the jay 
when irritated. He confefles, that he only faw the dried fpecimen ; 
and what evinces our pofltion is, that the fame naturalifl gives a 
figure of the Black and White Shrike of Surinam in the firll part 
of his Gleanings, where it is reprefented with a crefl ; yet we have 
that fpecies in the King’s cabinet, and it undoubtedly is not fur* 
nifhed with a crefl. Edwards was therefore inifled by fof»c acci- 
dental derangement of the feathers ;*and we may flill aflert that 
the Bengal Shrike is only a variety of the Red-backed Shrike. 

R4 fame 
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fame bird, and only a variety of the Red-backed 
Shrike, whofe female it refembles almofl; ex- 
Aaiy. [A] 

[A] Specific chara<^er of the Red-baqked Shrike, Lanha-Coh 
lurioj Linn, Its tail fomewhat of a wedge lhape, the back 
grey, the four middle quills of the tail of an uniform colour, the 
bill lead-coloured.” It is feven inches and a half long, its al^ 
extent eleven inches ; the male weighs two ounces, the female 
two ounces and two grains ; it inhabits Europe, and is migratory^ 
appearing in May, and returning in September or O(5lober, 
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FOREIGN BI.RDS, 

RELATED TO THE GREAT CINEREOUS 
AND RED-BACKED SHRIKES, 


I. 

The FORK-TAILED SHRIKE* 

Le. Fhigaht Buff* ^ 

Lan'ius CccndefcetiSf Linn. 

Lanins Bengalenjts Cauda B if urea, BriiT. and Klein. 

L'he Forked-tail Butcher-bird, £d>v. 

T7DWARDS fpeaks of this bird in the following 
^ terms.: — ^The fhape of its bill, the whilkers 
at its bafe, and the ftrength of its legs, have in- 
duced me to range it with the Shrikes ; though 
its tail is different, being forked, while that of 
the Shrike has the longeft feathers in the mid- 
dle. Its bill is ftrong, thick, and arched, nearly 
like that of a Sparrow-hawk, but longer in pro- 
portion to its thicknefs, lefs hooked, and with 
wide noftrils. The bafe of the upper mandible 
is befet with ftiff hairs. . . . The whole of the 
head, neck, back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a ftiining black, with refledliohs of blue, 
purple, and green, varying according to its po- 
rtion. . . . The bread is of an afh-colour, dufky, 

t 

* The fpedfic chara6ler : — The tail forked, the body coeru* 
}ean black, the abdomen white.’* 

and 
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and blackifh. All the belly, the legs, and the 
coverts of the under fide of the tail, are white ; 
the legs, the feet, and the nails, are blackifh 
brown. — I am at a lofs, fubjoins Edwards, whe- 
ther I fhould clafs this bird with the Shrikes or 
the magpies ; for it appears to be equally re- 
lated to each of them ; and I am even inclined 
to think that both conftitute only one fpecies. — 
This conformity feems to have been obferved in 
k'rance, where the name pic is applied equally 
to the Shrikes and magpies. 


II. 

The BENG AL'SHRIKE^ 


RoKge’-^ueuc, BufF- 

Lanhis -Enter iay Linn, and Gmel. 

hanius Bengalenjis Fu/cus, Briff. 

he Indian Redflart^ Edw. 

'I’he Bengal Redjiart, Alb* 


This is alfo an Eaft-India bird. It is defcrib- 
cd and figured by Albin, It is nearly of the 
fame fize as the Great Cinereous Shrike of Eu- 
rope ; its bill is cinereous brown j its iris whit- 
jfh ; the upper part, and the back of the head, 
black; below the eyes is a lively orange fpot- 
terminated with white ; and on the tail four 
black fpots, making a fegment of a circle ; the 

♦ The fpecific chara£lcr It is grey, white beneath, the 
temples and rump red.^^ It is five inches and a half long. 

Upper 
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upper part of the neck, the back, the rump, the 
fuperior coverts of the tail, the inferior coverts 
of the wings, and the fcapulajr feathers, are 
brown ; the throat, the upper part of the neck, 
the bread, the higher part of the belly, and the 
inferior coverts of the tail, are red ; the tail is 
light brown j the feet and nails are black. 


III. 

LANGARIEN and TCHA-CHERT. 

The bird fent from Manilla under the name 
of Langarien *, and the other from Madagafcar 
under that of 7‘cha-chert "f, have perhaps been 
improperly referred to the genus of Shrikes ; for 
their wings extend beyond the tail ; while, in. 
the other fpecies, they do not reach fo far as the 
tail. But the one from Madagafcar refembles 
much our Great Cipereous Shrike ; and, fetting 
afide the difference of the length of the wings, 
we may confider it as the intermediate fhade 
between that and the Manilla bird, to which 
however it is nearer related j and as we know 


* The Langarien is the Lanius Leucorynchos of Gmelin, and 
the White-billed Shrike of Latham. Its fpecific character 

** Blackifli above, whitifh below ; the bill, breaft, abdomen, ai:\d 
rump, white.’’ It is feven inches long. 

I* The Cha-Chert is the Lanius Viridis of Gmelin, and the 
Green Shrike of Latham. Spccihc \:hara6ler : — ** The upper 
furface of the head, body, and wings, dull green ; the body white 
beneath, the tail black.” The length near fix inches. 

2 


no 



foreign birds related fo the 

no other genus to which we could dire<SIy re- 
fer them, we fhall follow the opinion of the reft 
of the naturalifts, remarking at the fame time 
the uncertainty of ftie determination. 


IV. 

The CAYENNE SHRIKE. 

Bee ardent BufF. 

Lanius Cayanus '\i Linn. Gmel. and Briff* 

Two of thefe birds were lent j the one under 
the name of the Grey Shrike, the other under 
that of the Spotted Shrike. Their bill is large 
and red ; their head is entirely, black ; and their 
lize exceeds that of the European Shrikes, though 
they refemble thefe on the whole more than any 
birds of our latitudes. They feem to be the male 
and female ol* the fame Ipecies. 


• So called on account of the thicknefs and length of the bill 
(hec), 

f The fpecihe chara^ler : — Cinereous, the head, the quills of 
the wings, and the primaries of the tail, black.” It is of the 
of the blackbird, being eight inches and a half long. 
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V. - 

The YELLOW-BELLIED SHRIKE 

J^ecarde a Ventre Jaune, fufF. 

Lanius Sulphuratusy Linn, and Gmcl. 

Lanius Cayanenjis Luteus^ BrifT. 


This bird has a long bill like tbe preceding, 
and therefore related to it. Indeed, the only dif- 
ference confifts in the colours of the plumage. 

♦ Specific charadler : — Dufky ; yellow beneath, the head 
blackilh, and encircled by a whidlb llripe.” It is near nine inches 
in length. 


VI. 

The HOOK-BILLED SHRIKEf. 

Le Vanga, ou Becarde a P’^entre Janne, DufF. 

Lanius Curnjirojlris ^ Linn, and Gmcl. 

ColluriQ Madagafcarienjh y BrifT. 

Lanius Major Nigro Albo Mixtusy Gcrin. Orn. 

This bird was fent from Madagafcarby Poivre, 
under tbe name of Vanga. Though confider- 
ably different from the Shrikes, it feems to be 
more related to them than any other birds of 
Europe : — It bears a rcfemblance to the two 
preceding. 


f Specific charader : — The tail wedge- fliape, the body white, 
the back black, the five firft quills of the wings marked with a white 
Ipot.*’ It feeds upon fruits. It is ten finches long. 
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VII. 

The RUFbUS SHRIKES 


Schei-ie, EufT. 

Lanius Rufus, Linn, and Gmel. 
Lanius Madagafcarmfis Rufus, Brifl** 


This was alfo fent from Madagafcarby Poivre: 
—It is much like the preceding, and, did not the 
diftance of the countries preclude the idea, we 
might fuppofe them to conftitute the fame fpe- 
cies. The Rufous Shrike is lefs removed from 
the European Shrikes, than thofe of Cayenne, for 
its bill is Ihorter. 

• Specific charadler Rufous, white beneath, the head 
grcenilh-black.’* It is about eight inches long. 


VIIL, 

The WHITE-HEADED SHRIKE f. 

Tihct-Chcrt-Bcy Buff, 

Lanius LcucocephaluSy Gmel, 

Lanius Madagafcarlmfis Major Viridisy BrilT. 

We received this bird by the fame channel 
It feems to be a proximate fpecies of the pre- 


Specific character Head white, the upper fide of the body 
IS a greenifli-black, and beneath black ; the bill, feet, and nails 
lead-coloured.** It is eight inches long. 


ceding, 
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ceding, or perhaps a variety of age or fex, its 
bill only being fomewhat Ihorter and lefs hooked, 
and its colours rather differently diftributed. In- 
deed all thefe five birds with thick bills might 
forni a fmall feparate genus. 


IX. 

The BARBARY SHRIKE*. 

Le Gonolek, Bufi*. 

Lattius Barharus^ Linn, and GmeL 

Lanins Senegalcnjts Ruber % Bri^T* 

We received this bird from Senegal, where 
the Negroes, as Adanfon informs us, call it 
gonolek^ that is, feeder on infeHs. It is painted 
with the moft vivid colours: it is nearly of 
the fame fize as the European Shrike, and 
fcarcely differs in any thing but the diftribution 
of its tints, which is however nearly fimilar to 
what has place in the Great Cinereous Shrike 
of Europe. 

• Specific charafler ; — ** Black, beneath red, the crown and 

thighs fulvous/^ It is about nine inches long. 
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X. 

The MADAGASCAR SHRIKE*. 


m 

Lanins Madagafcarenjls y Linn. Gmel. and BriiL 

Both the male and female of this bird were 
fent from Madagafcar by Poivre ; the former 
under the name of Cali'calic^ and the latter un- 
der that of Britia. We might, on account of 
its fmallnefs, refer it to the genus of the Euro- 
pean Red-backed Shrike ; but it differs fo 
much, that it ought to be regarded as a dif^ 
tin£t fpecies. 

* Specific character: — ** Cinereous, beneath whitifh, the lines 
between the bill and the eyes black, the quills of the wings 
tawny It is five inches long, and about the dzc of a 
fparrow. 


xr. 

The CRESTED SHRIKEf. 

Fie-Grieche Huppee* 
haniiis Canadenjis* 

This bird, which was brought from Canada^ 
has on the crown of its head a foftcreft, with long 
feathers that fall backwards. It is fimilar to our 
Woodchat in the diftribution of its colours, and 
may be regarded as a contiguous fpecies, differing 
fcarcely in any thing but the creft and the bill, 
which is rather thicker. 

t Specific charader The tail is wedge-fiiaped, the head 
crefied, the body tawny, and below waved with fulvous, and 
dulky.’’ it is fix inches and a half long. Sometimes wants the 
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The NOCTURNAL BIRDS ot 
PREY. 

T h e eyes of thefe ^irds are fo delicate, that 
they feem to be dazzled by the fplendor 
of day, and entirely overpowered by the luftre 
of the folar rays ; they require a gentler light, 
fuch as prevails at the dawn, or in the evening 
fhades. They leave their retreats to hunt, or 
rather to Tearch for their prey, and their ex- 
peditions are performed w’ith great advantage; 
for in this ftill feafon, the other birds and fin all 
animals feel the foft influence of llecp, or are 
about to yield to Its foothing poiver. Thofe 
nights that are cheered by the prefeuce of the 
moon, are to them the fineft of dayvS, days of 
pleafure and of aliuhdance, in whicli they feelc 
their prey for feveral hours together, and procure 
an ample fupply of provifions. When flic with- 
holds her filver beams, their nights are not for- 
tunate ; and their ravages are confined to a fingle 
hour in the morning and in the evening; for 
we cannot fuppofe that thefe birds, though they 
can diftinguifli objedfs nicely in a weak light, 
are able to perform their motions when involved 
in total darknels. Their fight Lils when the 
VOL. I. s gloom 
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gloom of night is completely fettled ; and In 
this rcfpecl they differ not from other animals, 
iiich as hares, wolves, and flags, which leave the 
woods in the evening to feed or to hunt during 
the night ; only, thefe animals fee ftill better in 
the day than in. the night; whereas the organs 
of vifion in the nodlurnal birds are fo much 
overpowered by the hrightsiefs of the day, that 
they are obliged to remain in the fame fpot with- 
out flirring and when they are forced to leave 
tlicir retreat, their fliglu is tardy and interrupted, 
being afraid of flriking againft tlte intervening 
oljftaclcs. Tlic otiicr birds, perceiving their fear, 
or their conftrained fituation, deliglit to infult 
tlicm : the tit-inoufe, the fincli, tlie recl-breafl, 
the black-bird, the jay, the thrufli, &c. aficmble 
to enjoy die I'port. d'he bird of night remains 
perched upbn a branch, molionlels and con- 
founded, hears their movements and their cries, 
whicli arc Incelfantly repeated, becaufe it anfwcrs 
them only with infignilicant geflurevS, turning 
round its head, its eyes, and its body with a 
foolllh air. It even fuffers itfelf to be ad’aulted 
without making rcfiftance ; the fmallefl, the 
weakeft of its enemies are the moft eager to 
torment it the mofl, determined to turn it into 
ridicule. Upon this play of mockery, or. of 
natural antipathy, is founded the pretty art of 
bird-calling. We have only to put an Owl, or 
even to imitate its hotes, in the place where the 
limed twigs are fpread, in order to drav/ the other ., 
13 birds,., 
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birds'^'. The beft time is about an hour before 
the clofe of the day ; for if this diverfion be 
deferred later, the fame fmall birds which af- 
femblein the day to inihlt over the bird of night 
with fo much audacity and obilinacy, avoid the 
rencounter after the evening dnules luive reftored 
his vigour, and encouraged his exertions. 

Al! this muft be underrtood with certain 
reftridions, whicli it will be proper to Hate 
here: i. All the fpecics of Owls are not alike 
dazzled with the light ; the Great-eared Owl fees 
fo diflinctly in open day, as to be able to 1:1 y to 
conliderable diftances ; the Little Owl chaces and 
catches its vivey long before the fettinp;, and after 
tlic lifmg of the fun. Travellers inform us, 
that the Great-eared Owl or liiaglc-Owl of North 
America catches the white grous in open day, and 
even when the reflexion of the fnow adds to the 
intenlity of the light: Belon remarks, that 
“ whoever will examine the fight of thefe birds, 
“ will find it not fo weak as is commonly ima- 
gined.” 2 . It appears that the Long-eared 
Owl fees worlb/than the Scops, and is the moft 
dazzled by the ligr.t of day, as are allb the 
Tawny Owl, the White, and the AInco; for 
thefe equally attradl the fame birds, and afford 

* Tills ftjrT: of rport was ktiowri to the ar.ticnth /or Arlftotle 
<]lilin£lly menrions It in the killovving- term?) : In iLc day ail the 

otiutr fmall birds foci; round the 0>vi,*to admire it, as it is called, 
and jlrike it. Whence, af it is let in a proper plac^?, many fort of 
•fmall birds may be caught,’* 

S 2 


them 
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them fport. : But before we relate the fads which 
apply to each particular fpecies, , we muft men- 
tion the general^ diftindions. 

Tl>e Nodurnal Birds of Prey may be divided 
into two principal genera : the genus of the 
Hihon^ (the Long-eared or Horned Owl,) and 
that of the Choueite, (the Earlefs or Little Owl,) 
each of wdiich contains feveral different firecies. 
TliC difcinguiilung charader of thei'e two gc-^ 
nera is, tiiat all the lllbons have two tufts of 
feathers in the fhape of ears cred on each fide 
of the head ; while, in the Chonettes^ the head 
is round witliont tufts or prominent feathers d 
We fliall reduce the fpeclcs contained in the 
genus of the liwou to three. Thcfe aie, i. 
The Grcat-carcd Owl. -i. The Long-caved. 
3. Tlie Scops. But the genus of Choncile in- 
cludes at kail: fve Ipecies; which arc, i. The 
Aluco. 2. The Tawny. 3. The White. 4, 
The Brown. And 5. The Little Owl. Thefe eight 
fpecies are all found in Europe, and even in 
Erance ; fome are fuhjed to varieties, which 
kern to depend on the difference of climates; 
Olliers occur tliat rcfemble them in the New 

Fluiy fconis to have reniriikecl ihis difllnclion : ‘VOf the fea- 
thered race, the Ihtuc and tlic Obus alone Inive feathers like cars.*^ 
Lib. xi. 37. Aiid again, ^fhe G. A is fniaHer ih:va the larger 
thaa the and has Acatlicrs prqiecliag fi-oin tiic ears, whence 

its name ; iom: call ;t in l.atin 1 nb. x. 23. N. B. I'iierc 

aru. three fpecies witn tufted ears : the Great-eared Ovvl (Bubo) ; the 
I.ong-carcd Owl f ; Vnd the Scop£-carcd Owl ( which 
Fliry confouvids with the Otus* 

World ; 
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World; and indeed, m oft of the Ovvls of Ame- 
rica differ fo little from thofe of Kurope, that wc 
may refer them to the fame origin. 

Ariftotle mentions twelve fpccics of birds 
which fee in the dark, and fly during tlie night; 
and as in thefc he includes the Ofprey and 
Goat-fucker, under the names of Phlnis and 
./Egofilas; and three others, under th.c names of 
Capriceps^ Cbalcls^ and Cbaradrlos^ wliich feed 
on fifli, and inhabit marflies, or the margins of 
lakes and ftreams, it appears that l)c has reduced 
all the Owls known in Greece i’l his time to 
feven fpeciea : tltc Long eared, wlrich he calls 
Xiri', o///.r, precedes attd condudls the ejnaiis wlien 
they bbgin their mip^ration, and for tills reafon 
it is named dux^ or leader ] flic etymology fecnis 
certain, but the facb muft lie fufocClcd. It is 
true that the quails, when titcy leave us in. the 
autumn, arc cxceftivciy fat, and fcarcely ily but 
in the night, and repofe during the day in the 
fhade to avoid the heat ; and hence rl;e Long- 
cared Owl may fometimes hsC obierved to ac- 
company or go^ before liiefe flocks of quails ; but 
it ha.s never been obferved tiuit the Lom^-cared 
Owl is, like the quail, a bird of paftage. The only 
fadt which 1 have found in travellers that feems to 


. countenance this opi:fion, is in the Preface to 
Catefby’s Natural Kiilory of Carojina. He fays, 
that in the tvventy-fixth degree of north latitude, 
being nearly in the middle of tlic Atlantic, in his 
paftage to Carolina, he fiw an Owl pver the 


veftei 
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veflel j and he was more furprifed at this clr- 
cumflance, as that bird has fhort wings, and is 
eafily fatigued.. He adds, that after making 
feveral attempts to alight, it difappeared. 

It may be alleged in fupport of this faO’, that 
the Owls have not all ihort wings, fmce in moft 
of thefe birds they ftretch beyond the point of 
the tail, and the Great-eared Owl and tlie Scops 
are the only fpecies whole wings do not reach 
quite its length, Befides, we learn from their 
fcreams, that all thefe birds perform long 
journies ; whence it fecms that the .power of 
flying to a dillance during tlie night, belongs to 
them as vccll as to the others ; hut their fight be- 
ing lefs perfect, and not being able to defery re- 
mote objeils, they cannot form an idea of a 
great extent of country, and therefore have not, 
like moft other birds, the inftinft of migration. 
At leaft, it appears that our Owls are ftationary, 
I have received all the fpecies not only in fum- 
mer, in fpring, in autumn, but even in the 
moft piercing colds of winter. The Scops alone 
difappears in this feafon ; and I have actually 
,been informed, that this I'mall fpecies dejiarts in 
the autumn, and arrives in the fpring : hence 
we ought to aferibe to the Scops, rather than the 
Long- eared Owl, the bufinefs of leading the 
quails. But this fad is not proved, and I know 
not the foundation of anotlier fad advanced by 
Ariftotle, who fays, that the Tawny Owl f Glcmx 
No&tia^ according to his tranllator Gaza) con- 
ceals 
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ceals Itfelf for feveral days together ; for in the 
chilled feafon- of the year I have received fo me 
that were caught ia the woods : and if it be 
pretended that the words Glaiix Notlua iignifies 
the White Owl, the fadt would be dill wider off 
the truth ; for except in A’’ery dark and rainy^ 
evenings, it is condaatly heard through the whole 
year to whidle and feream about twilight. 

The twelve Nocturnal Birds mentioned by 
Aridotle, are: l. Eyas; 2. Dios; 3. Scops; 
4. Phinis ; 5. JF.gotilas ; 6 . Elcos ; 7. Nyci'ico- 
rax; ^Igolics ; C). Giarix ; 10. C/Mraa'r/os ; 

1 1 . Chalets ; 12. jEtrocefthahts ; whiclt I'heodore 
Gaza ti'anflates by the Latin words, r, puho ; 
2. Otus ; Afio ; Ojjtfraga ; Cnprtmulgiis ; 
6 . Ahico ; 7, Cicitma^ C'tcuma^ Vlnla ; 8. Vltila ; 
i). NoCua ; \Q. Char adr ins ; \ \, Chalets; 12, Ca- 
priceps. 

The nine fird feem to be as follow : — 

1. The Great- eared Owl j 2. The Long-eared 
Owl; 3. The Scops ; 4. The Ofprey ; 5. The 
Goat-fucker ; 6. The White Owl ; 7. The 
Aluco Owl ; 8. The Brown Owl ; 9. The 
Tawuiy Owl. 

All the naturalids and men of letters will readi- 
ly admit that, i. The Eyas of the Greeks, Eubo 
of the Latins, is our Great-eared Owl. 2. That 
the Otos of the Greeks, Otus of the Latins, is our 
Long-eared Owl. 3. The name of Scops in the 
Greek, in Latin AfiOy is the f^tnall Owl. 4. The 
•Phinis of the Greeks, OJJifraga of the Latins, 

S 4 is 
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is the Ofprey. 5 , The of the Greeks, 

Caprimulgus of the Latins, is the Goat- fucker. 
6. That the jS/cos of the Greeks, Aluco of the 
Latins, is the White Owl. But at the fame time 
it will be aflted, why I tranflated'G/< 3 //A', by the 
Tawny Owl ; NySiicorax^ by Aluco ; and the' 
JEgolios^ by the Brown Owl j while all the no- 
menclators and naturalifts who have preceded 
me have rendered AlgoHos by Hulotte ( Aluco 
and are obliged to confefs that they know not to 
what bird to refer the NyAicorax^ nor the Cha- 
radrios^ the Chalcis, and the Capriceps. I fliail be 
blamed for transferring the name of Glaux to the 
Tawny Owl, fmceithas been applied, by the uni- 
form confent of all who have gone before me, to 
the Brown Owl, or even to the Little Owl. 

I proceed to explain the reafons which have 
induced me to make thefe innovations, and to 
remove the obfeurity wdiich attends their doubts 
and their ■ falfe interpretation!. Among the 
Nodurnal birds which we have enumerated, the 
Taw'ny Owd is the only one whofe eyes are 
blueiUtj the Ahico the only one whofe eyes are 
blackilh ; in all the reft the iris is of a golden, 
or at lead of a faSron colour. But the Greeks, 
whofe accuracy and precilion of ideas I have 
, often admired in the names which they have 
applied to the objects in nature, which always 
, mark the char aclers in a ftriking manner, would 
' have had no foundation to bellow the name of 
Glaux ( glaucoMs^carukatiJvi^G n birds w hich have. > 

none< 
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ndne of the blue fhade, and ^Ybofe eyes are ')iacI 4 
orange, or yellow ; but they would have had the 
beft reafon to give this name to that rnigle i])ecies 
which is diftinguiflied from ail tlie reft by the 
blue tinge of its eyes ; nor would tliey have 
called thofe birds whofc eyes arc yellow or blue, 
and whofe plumage is white or grey, and hear 
no refemblance to the Rave?a, by the term 
NyBlcorax^ or Raven of night ; but tlicy .would 
with great propriety have beftowed this name 
on that Owl, which is the only one of the 
Nodlurnal Birds whofc eyes are black, and 
whofe plumage is almoft black, and which in 
its fize bears a greater analogy than any other 
to the Raven. , 

The probability of this interpretation derives 
additional force from another coniideration. The 
Ny&lcorax was a common and noted bird among 
the Greeks, and even among the liehi ews, ftnee 
it is often the itd>je«ft of their c:ompai i/ons'(^i;'«^ 
nyBicorax in doniicUio ), We cannot imagine 
with thofe literati, that this bird was fo folitary 
and fo rare, that it can be no longer found. 
The Aiuco is common in every country, it is the 
largeft of the Earlcfs Owls ; die blackeft and 
the likeft the Raven : it difters wiilely from every 
other fpecies ; and this obfervation drawn frqjrt 
the fad; itfelf, ought to have more yvciglit than 
The authority of thofe nomenclators, who are- 
too little ac<|uainted with nature to interpret with 
accuracy its hiftory. ' 

10 Jut 
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Put adiAitting that the Glaux fignifies Tawijy 
Owh the Earlefs .Owl with blue eyes, and 
■i^jflkoraxy Alueo, or Earlefs Owl with white 
eyes, the MgoUos muft be the Earlefs Owl with 
yellow eyes. — This requires fome difeuffion. 

Theodore Gaza renders the word NyBicorax^ 
Cicamay then by Uhila, and afterwards 
^ by Clcunia : this laii is probably the miftake of 
the tranferibers, who have written dra/ma in- 
fletid of Ciemna ; ,for Feftus, prior to Gaza, alfo 
tranflated" NyBicorax by Clcuma ; and Ifidorus 
by Cecuma\ others by Cecua .- — To thefe words 
we may even refer the etymology of Ztieta in 
Italian, and Chouette in French. If Gaza had 
attended to the characters of the NyBicoraXy he 
would have adhered to his flrft interpretation, 
Ululuy and would not have made a double ap- 
.plication of this term ; for he would, in that 
cafe, have tranflated Mgolios by Cicuma. Upon 
the \vhoIe therefore we may Conclude, that 
Glaux is the Tawny Owl, NyBicorax the Aluco 
Owl, and Mgolios the Brown Owl. 

ThtCharadrios , x\\c Cbaldsy and the Capriceps, 
ftill remain to be confidered : Gaza is contented 
with giving the Greek words a Latin termina- 
tion. But as thefe birds are different from thofe 
of which we at prefent treat, and feem to be the 
inhabitants of marilres and the margins of lakes ; 
we (hall defer the confideration of the fuibjeCtf 
till we come to the hiflory of the birds that fiflv 
in* the twilight. The Little Owd is the only 

^ecies 
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fpecles whofe name I cannot difcover in the 
Greek language. Ariftotle never mentions it, 
and probably he confounded it with the Scops, 
which it indeed referables in its fize, its Ihape, 
and in the colour of its eyes ; and the only ef- 
fential difference confifts in the fmall projedting 
feather whicli the Scops has on each fide of its 
head. — But we lliall deferibe thefe diftineffion^ 
more minutely in the following articles. 

Aldrovandus juftly remarks, that moft of the 
miftakes in Natural Iliftory arife from the con- 
fufion of names, and that the fubject of Noc- 
turnal Birds is involved in the obfeurity and 
Blades of night. What we have now mentioned 
will, I hope, in a great meafure difpel the cloud ; 
and to throw greater light, we fhall fubjoin a 
few remarks. The names ?//<?, Enle in German, 
Owl^ Otvkt in Englifii, Hi/ette, IJidote in French, 
are derived from the Latin Ulula^ which imi- 
tates by its foultd the cry of the large kind 
of Nodlurnal Birds. It is probable, as Frifch 
remarks, that this appellation was firfl approprii- 
ated to the Gryat Earlefs Owl, but was after- 
wards applied to the fmall ones, from their re- 
femblance in form and inftindt ; and at laft be- 
came a general term, comprehending the whole 
genus. Hence proceeds that confufion which 
is but imperfedlly remedied by annexing epi- 
thets that allude to their haunts, their ihape, or 
their cry. Eor example Stein-euh in German, 
Stone-owl, is the Chouette, or the B?qwq Gwl ; 

Kirch- 
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Mtrxh^eule. in German, Church Owl, is the 
French Effraie^ White Owl, which is alfo named 
<?«//(?, Winged Owl, Perl-eulc, Pearl Owl. 
Obr-eiik in German, Horn Owl, is the Hibou of 
the French (Long-eared). Knapp-eiik^ Nut- 
cracker Owl, is a name which might have been 
applied to all the large Owls, which make a noife 
like that action with their bills. Bubo in Latin, 
the Eagle is derived frorn i>or, from the 
refemblance of iPe note to the lowing of an ox. 
The Germans have imitated the found, uhu. 
The three fpecies of Earlefs Owls, and the 
five fpecies of Eared Owls, which we have now 
diftinguifiied, include the whole genus of the 
Nq<3;urnal Bifds of Prey. They differ from the 
birds that commit their ravages in the day. 
j. By the fenfe of fight, which is delicate, and 
unable to fupport the glare of light. The pupil 
contracts in the day-time, bat in a manner differ- 
ent from that of cats ; for it retHns its form, and 
contrails equally in every diredion, while that 
of cats becomes narrow and extended vertically. 
2. By the fenfe of hearing, which appears to 
be fuperior to that of other birds, And perhaps 
to that of every other animal ; for the drum of 
the ear is proportionally larger than in the qua- 
drupeds, and, befides they can open and fliut 
this organ at pleafure, a power poffefred by no 
other animal. 3 « By the bill, whofe bafe is not, 
as in thofe birds which prey in the day, covered 
with a thin naked fkin, but is fliaded with fea- 
thers 
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thers proje<9:ing forward ; it is alfo fhort, and 
both mandibles are moveable like thofe of the 
parrokeets, which is the reafon that they fo often 
crack their bill, and can receive very large morfels, 
which their wide throat admits to be fwallowed. 
4. By their claws, which have an anterior mov- 
able toe, that can be turned backwards atpleafure^ 
and enables them to I'eft on a lingle foot mord 
firmly and eafily than others. 5. By their mode 
of flying, which when they le£(ve their hole, is 
a kind of tumbling, and is conftantly fideways, 
and without noife, as if they were wafted by the 
wind. — Such are the general diftindlions between 
the Nodliirnal and Diurnal Birds of Prey ; they 
have nothing fimilar but their arms, nothing 
common but their appetite for fielh and their 
inftindl for plunder. 
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The GB3EAT-EARED OWL*. 

Le Due i on Grand I>uc, BuC 

^irix Buhoy Linn. Gmcl. Will. Kram. Briff. &c. 

Ululay Klein. 

Bubo Maxtmusy Ger. Orn. 

In Italian, Cu/b, Ducp» Du^o, 

In Spaniih, Bubo, 

In Pottugnefe, 

In German, Uhtt^ Huiu% ^chu/Jut, Bhuy Beeghuy Huhuy^ 
Hub, HuOy \ ' 

In Polilh, Piikncskh Spii^ak^na* 

In SwediHi, •• 

E poets have coafecrated the Eagle to Jii- 
**• piter, aad th^ Great-eared Owl to Juno, 
It is indeed, the Eagle of the night, and the 
king of that ' liihe of birds which avoid the 
light of day, and refume tbeir activity after the 
’ ihades of the evening At firft fight it 

appears a$\ large ^ as the Common 
Eagle ; but it is rgajjy much fmaller, and its 
j||toportions safe The legs, the 

body, and the tail, afeibc^r^tl^ Jn the Eagle ; 
tbe'^ead much Iarger.|.il^^^i|^^*Tiot fo broad, 
^djdj^iiot exceejfc^i^J^fe^'Tt is eafily diftin- 

its enormous head, 

.'f U perl2a|j]^ derived from Ba:, ' an. Ox, 

the Owii'ta 'the bel^wiag of 
to be formed from a Toad, 

, which it wa3 fuppofed by ihe vulgar to breed. Does it not come 
from B&f, an Ox, ibritb^^ as the Greek name ? 

the 
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tile broaH and deep cavities of its ears, the two 
tufts which rife more than two inches and a half 
on its crown ; its bill fliort, lliicl^, and hooked ; 
its eyes large, fteady, and tranfparent ; its pupils 
large and black, furroundcd with a circle of an, 
orange-colour ; its face encircled with hairs, or 
rather frnali white ragged feathers, which termi- > 
nate in the circumference of other finall frizzled - 
feathers ; its claws black, very ftrong and hook- 
ed ; its neck very fhort ; its plumage of a rufty 
brown, fpotted with black and yellow on the 
back, and with yellow on the belly, mottled 
with black fpots, and ribbed with a few bars of 
a brown colour confufediy Intermixed ; its feet 
covered to the claws witli a thick dowui and 
rully feathers * ; and lastly, its frightful cry 
hi/joo, koobooy I'oohoo^ poobao~\', with which it in- 
terrupts the liici'cc' of the night, when all the 
otlter anisnals essjoy the I'weets of repofe, Ic 
awakens them to danges;, diiturbs them in their 
retreat, purfucs them, feizes them, or tears them 
to pieces, ai:d trau (ports the fragments to the 

* 1 he fen:::Ie triHcys iVoni die aj.'dc .in except that its 

plumage is geuertdiy darker. 

f 'i’he fclioaiLg pa<rkukirs are mentioned hy Frl/ch, in regard 
to liic difFcrani cries of iha (keat-eered Owl, vvldch he kept a long 
time. Wlim it was hungry ic uttered a found like that of the 
word Pno // ; if it beard an Old perfon cough or jtawk, it began very’ 
loud, like the laughter of a peaiaiit m liquor, and coiuinued as long 
as poHiblc without infpiring.’" “ 1 iuppoH;,’' fuhjoin.s Frifch, that 
this was in the love feafon, and that it^took the coughing tor the 
cry of its female ; but when it cries through pain or fear, the found 
is exceedingly iirong and harlb, though a gooddcai like that of the 
birds which prey by day.’ ^ * « 

caverns 
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caverns where it fixes its gloomy abode. It 
haunts only rocks, or old deferted towers that 
are fituated near mountains j it feldom ventures 
into the plains ; it declines the boughs of trees, 
but commonly perches upon folitary churches 
and ancient caftles. Its prey confifts in general 
of young hares, rabbits, moles, and mice, which 
it fwallows entire, digells the flefliy parts, and 
afterwards throws up the hair, bones, and I'kin, 
rolled into a ball '*^' ; it alfo devours bats, fer- 
pents, lizards, toads, and frogs, and feeds its 
young with them. It is fo a6live in the breed- 
ing I'eafon, that its nefi; is quite crammed witli 
provifions : it coiledls more than other birds of 
prey. 

Tliefe birds are fometimes kept on account of 
their fingular figure. The fpccies is not fo nu- 
merous in France as thofe of the other Owls ; 
and it is not certain wdicther they remain the 
whole year in the country. They however 
nefile fometimes in hollow trees, and oftencr ia 

1 hnvc twice',’’ fays Frifcli, had Great-cared Owt., and 
have kept them a long tiiac. I fed them with ox-heih and liver, 
of which they f.vallowcd very large bits. iV mice were thrown to 
them tliey crulhcd the bones with their bill, then rwallovvcd them 
one after another, fometimes to the number of five, y\ftcr fome 
hours, the iiair and bones arc collected in the domach, and rejetileJ 
through the bill. When they can get nothing die, they cat An all 
and middle-fi'zed river-lifu of every kind ; and afier the bones are 
cruflred and rolled in the ilomach, they pulh tlicfe up the tliroat, and 
throw them out* They wiii not drink, a circumllance which I have 
obferved in feme diurnal birds of prey.” — We may obferve that 
thefe birds can fubfdl without drinking ; but they will often drink 
when the^ imagine themfelves to be concealed. 
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the crags of rocks, or in the holes of lofty old 
walls. Their neft is near three feet in diameter, 
eompofed of fmall branches of dry wood inter- 
woven with pliant roots, and ftrewed with 
leaves. They commonly lay one or two eggs, 
and but feldom three ; thefe refemble fomew'hat 
the colour of the plumage of the bird, and are 
larger than hens eggs. The young are very vo- 
racious ; and the parents are vigilant in provid- 
ing fubliftencc, wdiich they yn'ocure in Idcnce, 
and with much more agility, than wc fliould 
fuppofe from their extreme corpulence. Tliey 
often fight with the buzzards, arc victorious in 
the combat, and feize the plunder. They fup- 
port more eafily the light of day than the other 
nocturnal birds; for they leave their haunts 
earlier in the evening, and later in the morning. 
Sometimes the Great-eared Owd is feen attacked 
by Hocks of crows, which accompany his flight 
and furround him by tlioulands ; lie wltlutands 
their onfet*, drowms their hoarfe murmurs with 
his louder fereams, difperfes them, and often 
when the light begins to fail he feizes fornc fated 
victim. Though his wings are Ihortcr than thofc 
of mofl of the birds that foar, he caa rife to 
a great height, efpecially about twilight ; but at 
other times he renerallv flies low, and to fliort 
diftances. The Great-eared Owl is employed 
in falconry to attraCt the notice of the Kite, and 

Kltin; 
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he is furnifhed with a fox-tail to heighten the 
fingularity of his figure. Thus equipped, he 
{kims along the furface of the ground, and 
alights on fhe plain, without venturing to perch 
upon a tree. The Kite perceives him from a 
diftance, and advances not to fight or attack 
him, but to admire his odd appearance, and ge- 
nerally hovers about unguarded, till he is fur- 
prifed by the fportfman, or caught by the birds 
of prey that are flown at him. Moft of the 
breeders of pheafants alfo keep a Great-eared 
Owl, which they place in a cage among the 
rufhes in an open place, to draw together the 
ravens and the crows, which gives them an 
opportunity of fliooting and killing a greater 
number of thefe norfy birds, fo alarming to the 
young pheafants. To avoid fearing the phea- 
iknts, they (hoot at the crows with a crofs-bo^^^ 

With regard to the internal flrnQurc of this 
bird, it has been remarked, that the tongue is 
ihort and broad, the ftomach capacious, the eye 
inclofed in a cartilaginous coat, in the form of a 
capfule, the brain inveiled with a finglc coat 
thicker than that of other birds j and, as in the 
quadrupeds, there are two membranes which 
cover the cerebellum. 

It appears that in this fpecles there is a firft 
variety which includes a fecond ; both are found 
m Italy, and have been mentioned by Aldro- 
vandus. The one niay be called the Black- 

•winged 
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winged Great-eared Owl* ; the I'econd, theNaked- 
footed Great-eared Owl 'j'. The firft differs from 
the Common Great-eared Owl opiy by the co- 
lours of its plumage, which is browner or blacker 
on the wings, the back, and the tall. The fe- 
cond, which rel'embles it exa«Sly in the deepnefs 
of its colour, is diftinguifhed by its legs and feet, 
which are but flightly fhaded with feathers, 

Befides thefe two varieties, which are found 
in our own climate, there are others which oc- 
cur in diftant countries. The White Jiagle-Owl 
of Lapland, mottled with black fpots, and which 
is defcribed by Linna!us, appears to be only a 
variety produced by the cold of the north :j:. 
Moft of the quadrupeds are either white, or 
fooii become fo, wdthin the polar circle, and 
many birds are fubjedl to the fame change. 
This bird, which is found in the mountains of 
Lapland, is white, fpotted with black ; and the 
difference of colour is what alone diftinguiflies 
it from the Common Great-eared Owl. We 
may therefore refer it to that fpecies as a mere 
variety. 

As this bird can bear both heat and cold, it is 
found in the north and fouth of both continents; 

• This is the firll variety of the Great-eared Owl in the Lin* 
nsean fyilern, and the Athenian Horn- Owl of Edwards and La^ 
tham. 

f This is the fecony variety of Linnaeus, and the Smooth* 
legged Owl of Latham. > 

X This IS the Stn'x ^candlaca. a variety of the S/rrx Virguiiana 
• of Linnaeus* ox Virgin tan Santd Oxv/. 

T 3 and 
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and not only is the fpecies fpread fo extenfivcly, 
but even the varieties. The yacurutn^ of Brazil, 
defcribed by M^^rcgrave, is exadlly the fame as 
our Common Great-eared Owl ; and one brought 
from the Straits of Magellan differs little from 
the European fpecies. That mentioned by the 
author of the Voyage to HudfonVbay by the 
name of Crowned and by Edwards Eagle 

Owl of Virginia, are varieties which occur in 
America the fame with thofe in Europe ; for the 
moft remarkable difference between the Com- 
mon Eiagle-Owl, and that of Iludfon’s-bay and 
of Virginia is, that the tufts rife fronr the bill, 

and 

* It h equal in bulk ro the- ; its head is round like that 
of a cat the bill thick and the upper mandible projedling ; 

the eyes large* prominent, round, and Ihining like cryilal, within 
which a yellow circle appears near the margin ; near the ears arc 
feathers two inches long, which arc cred, and tapering to a point 
like ears ; the tail is bnoad, and the wing^s do not reach to its ex- 
tremity ; the legs are clothed with feathers as iar as the feet, on 
which there are four toes, three before and one bcliind, each of 
which is forniihed v/Ith a hooked nail that is black, moiv than aiv 
inch long, and \'ery (harp ; the feathers ovc.- the whole body arc 
variegated elegantly with yellow, wliicc^ and blackilh.’^ IMarcg*, 

'[* ** The Great-crewned Owl is very coj^rmon in the country 
about Hudfon’s-bay. It i.s a very fingul.ir bird, and iis head is 
fca-rcely fmaller than ti:at of a cat ; what are called its horns arc 
feathers which 7u/e pvcaj'cly above ibc bill, where tliey are mixed 
with white, becoming by degrees of a brown red, fpotted with 
black.’^ to Iha^foii^ s~bay ^ 

J •♦This bird,^“' fays Edwards, is of the largcl! fpcxtles of Owls, 
and much refembling in bulk the liOrned-Owi^ whicli we call the 
Eagh-O^joL Its head is as large as that of a cat. , , , The bill is 
black ; the upper inandibl5 is hoc'kevi, and projeds beyond the 
lower, as in the Eagles ; it is alfo ilieatuoJ with a fkin in. which the 
noftrils arc .placed, which is covered at the bafe with gray feathers ' 

that 
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and not from the ears. But in the figures of 
the three Eagle-Owls given by Aldrovandus, 
the tufts rife from' the ears in tfie firfl only:, or 
the Common ; and in the others, which are but 
varieties that occur in Italy, the tuft feathers are 
not inferted at the ears, but at the bafe of the 
bill, as in the Eagle-Owl of Virginia defcribed 
by Edwards. Klein was therefore raili in aflert- 
ing, that the Eagle-Owl of Virginia was a fpe- 
cies entirely different from that of Europe. If 
he had conlulted the figures of Aldrovandus and 
Edwards, he would have found that this diflinc- 
tion, wliich only conftitutes a variety, occurs in 

•that cnclrclo the bill ; the eyes arc large, and the iris is finning 
and _p;oh]- colon red. . . •' ^he feathers nvliclj for?n ihcje horns rtje tm» 
medial dj alovc the bslU where they are mi.’ied with a little wliite; 
but as they advance above the head they become of a brown red, 
and tcrmina:c with black on the oiUfidc ; the upper part of the 
head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a dull brown, fpotted 
and intermixed irregularly with fmall tranfverfe rcddifli or cinere- 
ous lines, . . . The part of the throat under the bill is white ; fome- 
vvhat lovvcr, orange-yeliow, fpotted with black ; the lower part of 
the breafl, the belly, the legs, and the under part of the tail, white 
or pale gray, and pretty regularly croiTed with brown bars ; the 
infide of the wings is variegated, and coloured in the fame manner i 
the feet are covered as far as the nails with feathers of a whitifli 
gray, and the nails are of a deep horn colour. • , . I drew this 
bird after the life in London, whither it was brought from Virgi- 
nia. I have bcfide me another fluffed one, which 1 received from 
Hudfon’s-bay ; it appears to me of the fame fpecies with the for- 
mer, being of the fame fize, and differing only in the fliades of its 
plumage." 

1 (hall obferve that there is only one chara<Sler which feems to 
imply that this bird is a permanent variety of the Great-eared Owl, 
viz. that the tufts do not rife from tlx ears, but from the bafe of 
the bill ; and as the fame bird is alfo found in Europe, we may re- 
• gard it as compofing a diflin^l family in this fpecies. 

T 3 * Italy 
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Italy as well as in Virginia, and that in general 
the tufts of thefe birds do not proceed exadtly 
from the fide of the ears, but rather from below 
the eyes, and the upper part of the bafe of the 
bill. [A] 

[A] This article includes two fpecies of Owls in the LInnaean 
fyitem:— 

Firlt, Strix Buhoy or the Great-eared Owl, which has a rufous 
plumage ; it is of the fize of the Eagle ; it inhabits Europe, and is 
found, though rarely, in the north of England, Chelhire, and Wales. 
It includes three varieties : fir/1, the Athenian Horn-OwJ, which 
is of a darker colour, and has more flender feet : fecondly, the 
Smooth-legged Owl, whofe feet are naked : thirdly, the Magel- 
lanic Eared Owl, or Jacurutu of Marcgrave, which is du/ky-ycl- 
lowifli, variegated with white. 

Secondly, Strix Virginianus » or the Virginian Eared Owl, the 
Eagle Owl, or Horned Owl. ** Its upper part is du/ky, variegated 
with delicate rufous and cinereous lines ; below, it is pale cinereous, 
with du/ky tranfverfe ilreaks ; the throat and fides of the brea/1 
ftreaked with du/ky orange.’’ It is rather fmaller than tlie pre- 
ceding ; it inhabits the north of Afia, and the whole of America, 
where, during the night, it makes a hideous noife in the woods, not 
\inKke the hallooing of a man, and has often milled travellers. The 
Indians dread its ominous prefages, and arc provoked at any per- 
Ibn who mimicks its hooting. 
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Le Hihou^ ou Moyen DuCt BulF. 

Strix Gilts f Linn. Gmel. Will. Kram, 
Ajioy Brlff. and Klein. 

Nodua Minor Auritay Frifch. 

Hor}7oder Ohr-eulcy Gunth. Nell. 

The Horn Owl, Albin. 


ears of this bird are very wide, like 
**• thofe of the Great-eared Owl, and covered 
with a tuft formed of iix feathers pointing for- 
wards 'f ; but thefe tufts are much fhorter than 
thofe of the Great Owl, and hardly exceed an 
inch in length; they are however proportioned 
to its fize, for it weighs only about ten ounces, 
and is not larger than a crow. It is therefore 
a fpecies evidently different .from that of the 
Great-eared Owl, which is about the bulk of a 
goofe ; and from that of the Scops, which is not 
larger than a blackbird, and in which the tufts 
above the ears are very Ihort. I make this re-- 


♦ In Greek It was called Utqc, from tfe, tlie ear ; in Latin, 0//V, 
or ; in modern Italian it is termed G/^, or Barbagiamti ; in 
Spanifh, Mochue/o } in GcrniZQ, Ohr-€ule (^ar-^fwlJy Kauix-^eaUs 
or Kdutxlein ( Coot--tnvlJ ; in Swedilh, ; in Polifb, Cluk* 

noeny, . or Sowa^ur/ata* 

f Aldrovandus fays, th^t he obferved that each of the feather* 
in this creft is fufceptible of a feparate* motion, and tliat the fkin 
which covers the cavity of the ears arifes from the part of the in- 
•fide next to the eye. 

T 4 mark, 
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mark, becaufe fome naturallfts have confidered 
thefe as merely varieties of the fame fpecies. 
■The Long-eared Owl meafures about a foot 
from the point of the bill to the claws j its 
wings extend three feet, and its tail is five or 
fix inches. The upper part of its head, neck, 
back, and wings, are marked with rays of gray, 
rUiby, and brown ; the breaft and belly are rufty, 
with irregular and narrow brown bars j the bill 
is fhort and blackidi ; the eyes of a fine yellow ; 
the feet covered wIlIi rufty-coloured feathers as 
far as the origin of the claws, which are pretty 
broad, and of a. blackilh brown. We may alfo 
obferve, that tlie tongue is flefliy, and fbmewhat 
forked, the nails very fharp, the outer claw 
moveable, and may be turned backwards j the 
ftomach capacious, the gall-bladder very large, 
the guts about twenty inches long, the two ccecas 
two inches and a half deep, and proportionally 
thicker than in the other birds of prey. 

T^e fpecies is common, and much more nu- 
merous in our climate * than the Great- eared 
Owd, which feldom occurs in winter. The 
Long-eared Owl is ftationary during the whole 
year, and is even found more readily in winter 
than in fummer. It commonly lodges in old 
ruined buildings, in the caverns of rocks, in the 
hollows of aged trees, in mountain-forefts, and 

It is more common France and Italy* than in England. It 
is found very frequently n Burgundy, Champagne, Sologne, and 
jn the mountains of Auvergne. 

• feldom 
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felclotn ventures to defcend into the plains*. 
When attacked by other birds, it makes a dex- 
terous ufe of its talons and bill ; and it even turns 
on its back when its antagonift is too powerful. 

It appears that tins bird, which is common in 
our part of Europe, is found aifo in Afia ; for 
Belon mentions his having met with it in the 
plains of Cilicia. 

This fpccies admits of feveral varieties, the 
firft of which occurs in Italy, and has been de- 
fcribcd by Aldrovandus. It is larger than the 
common fort, and differs in the colour of its 
plumage. 

Thefe birds feldom take the trouble to con- 
fl:ru£); a nefl ; for all the eggs and young which 
I have received were found in the nefts of other 
birds ; often in thofe of magpies, which it 
is well known conflru<£t a new one every year ; 
fometimes in thofe of buzzards ; but I could 
never procure a neft built by themfelves. They 
generally lay four or five eggs, and the young, 
which are at firfl white, acquire their natural 
colour in the courfe of fifteen days. 

As this Owf can fiipport cold, and Is found in 
Sweden f and in France, and paffes the winter 
in our latitudes, it could migrate from one con- 
tinent into the other. It appears that it is found 

* Tbc Gufo (the Long-eared Owl) lodges In grottoes 
and the hollows of trees, in the crannies and fiilures of walls, and 
the roofs of anirihal)ited houfes, among precipices and in defert 
frafls.” Olina Uccelhr, 

Linn. Fftun* vWi'. 

ill 
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in Canada and in many other parts of North 
America ; and probably the Owl of Carolina 
deferibed by Catefby, and that of South Ame- 
rica mentioned by Father Feuilleef, are only 
varieties of our fpecies, occafioned by the differ- 
ence of climates j efpecially as they are nearly 
of the fame fize, and differ only in the fhades 
and diftribution of their colours. 

The Long-eared and 'Fawny Owls ;|^ arc em- 
ployed to attradf the birds by their call ; and it is 
obferved that the large birds more readily obey 

The following pnfTagc from Charlevoix mufl refer to the 
Long-eared Owl : — 7’hcre is heard alrnoll every night in oiir 
ifland a kind of Tawny Owl which they call Canoty and which 
utters a mournful cry, as if it hallooed au canot (to the canoe), 
whence its name. Thefe birds are not larger than turtles, but 
they are exa£lly fimilar in their plumage to the Long- eared Owls 
that are common in France. 'I'hey have two or three imall fea- 
thers on both Tides of thc^head, which lock like ears. Sometimes 
feven or eight of them alTcmble on our houfe-tops, and fcreani 
without interruption the whole night. The fize here indicated 
would lead to fuppofe that this bird is the Scops ; but the projed- 
ing feathers of the head fhew that it is a variety of the Long-eared 
Owl, — The fame author adds, that the Tawny Owl of Canada 
clifiers from that of France in nothing but in having a peculiar 
cry, and being furniihed with a little white rufF about its neck. 

-f Bubo ccro-cinereus PeSlore Maculo/oy Feuillee, /, e. The 
Alh-ccloured Ferruginous-Owl, with a fpotted brcalt/’ The 
^ecolotl, which is found in Mexico and New Spain, Is perhaps the 
fame bird ; though this is only conjedure ; for Fernandez has given 
no figure, or full defeription. 

X ** The Gufo, or Great No<5lurnal Owl, is of the {hape of the 
Tawny Owl, and about the bulk of a hen, with feathers on the 
fides of the head that appear like two horns of a yellow colour, and 
jnixed with a border of black.* It ferves as a call for the large birds, 
fuch as all the crows and kites, as the Tawny Owl for every kind 
of fmall birds*^^ O l i n a . 

the 
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the note of the Long-eared Owl, which is a kind 
of plaintive cry or hollow moaning, clo^y c!ou3^ 
inceflantly repeated during the night ; and that 
the frnall birds refort in greater numbers to the 
invitation of the Tawny Owl, which is louder 
and a kind of hallooing, hoho^ hoho. Both 
thefe in the day-time make ludicrous geftures in 
the prefence of men, and other animals. Ari- 
ftotle afcribes this buffoonery to the Long-eared 
Owl alone, Otus. Pliny beflows it on the Scops, 
and terms it Motiis Satyricos (i. e. Satiric Move- 
ments ), But the Scops of Pliny is the fame 
with the Otus of Ariftotle ; for the Latins con- 
founded thefe names together, and united them 
into one fpecies, qualifying them only by the 
epithets of great and fmall. 

What the ancients have related with relpe<3: 
to thefe awkward motions and ridiculous geftures, 
muff: be principally applied to the Long-eared 
Owl ; and,, as fome philofophers and naturalifts 
have pretended that this was not an Owl, but 
quite a different bird, which they term the Lady 
of Numidia^ I fhall here difcufs the queftion, 
and remove the mirtake. 

The Anatomifts of the Academy of Sciences 
are thofe to whom I allude ; who, in their de- 
fcription of the Lady of Numidia (Demoifelle 
de Numidie)y have endeavoured to eftabUfh this 
opinion, and ftate their reafons in the following 
terms ; — “ The bird,” fay they, “ which we de- 
. “ fcribe, i« called the Lady of Numidia becaufe 

“ it 
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it is a native of that part of Africa, and feems 
“ to imitate in fome degree the liglJt air and 
fkip of a lady who aiFefts a graceful motion. 
“ It is more tlian two ihcufand years lince na- 
“ turaiifts have J'poken of tliis bird, and remark. 
“ ed this peculiarity of iaftindt. Ariflotle gives 
** it the name of yuj^gler. Dancer^ and Buffoon^ 
aping what it fees. — it would feem this danc- 
ing mimicking bird was rare among the an- 
cients, becaufe Pliny believes that it w'as fa- 
“ bulous, referring this animal, which he calls 
Satyricus^ to the clafs of Pegafufes, Griffons, 
and Syrens. It has probably been till now un- 
known to the moderns, fince they do not de- 
“ feribe it from their owm obfervation, but only 
“ from the writings of antiquity, in which it re- 
“ ceived the names of Scops and Otus from the 
“ Greeks, and Afio from the Latins, and wdiicli 
“ they had termed Dancer, Comedi- 

“ an; fo that it mufl: be inquired, wdiether our 
“ Lady of Numidia is really the Scops or Otiis of 
the ancients. The defeription which they have 
given us confifts of three particulars : — ift. It 
“ imitates geftures. — It has tufts of fea- 
‘‘ thers on both fides of the head, like ears. 
“ — 3d, The plumage is, according to Alexander 
** the Myndian, in Athena;ns, of a leaden colour. 
“ But all thefe properties belong to the Lady of 
“ Numidia; and Ariftotle feems to mark their 
“ manner of dancing, which is that of leaping 
the one before the other, when he fays, that 

“ they 
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** they are caught when they dance one oppofitc 
** to the other. Belon however believes, that 
“ the Otiis of Ariftotle is the . Owl, for this 
“ only reafon, that that bird makes many gef- 
“ tures with its head : moft of the tranflators of 
“ Ariftotle, who are alfo of our opinion, found 
it upon the name Olus^ which fignifies having 
‘‘ ears ; but they are not peculiar to the Long- 
“ eared Owl ; and Ariftotle evidently fignifies that 
** the Otus is not the Long-eared Owl, when he 
“ fays, that the Otns refembles it ; and this rc- 
“ femblance is probably not in regard to the 
“ ears. All the Ladies of Nnmidia w'hich we 
“ have dlffetflcd, had on the fides of the ears 
“ thefe feathers, ■which have given occafion to 
“ the name Otus of the au.cicnts. . . . Their 
“ plumage was of an afli-colour, fuch as 
“ is defcribed by Alexander the Myndian as be- 
“ longing to the Otus.'’ 

Let us compaare Arillotle’s defeription of the 
Otus with tiKit ctf the Academicians. “ The 
Otus is like the Owl, being furniilied with 
“ fmall projed-ing feathers about tlie cars, w'hcnce 
“ its name, Otus cv Eared ; iome call it XJllula^ 
“ others Afto ; it is a babbler, a tumbler, and a 
“ mimic, for it imitates dancers. It is caught like 
“ the Owl, the one bird-calchcr going round it, 
“ while it is intent upon the other.” 

The 0/«x, that is, the Long-cated Owl, is like 
the No&ua or Tawny Owd ^ they refemble in 

fad 
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fa<3:, in their fize, their plumage and natural 
habits ; both are nodurnal birds of contiguous 
fpecies j whereas the Lady of Nuraidia is fix times 
thicker and larger, and is of a quite different 
lhape, and of a different genus, being by no 
means a nodlurnal bird. The Otus differs from 
the No£tua only by the tufts on the head near 
the ears, and Ariftotle remarks this diftindiion. 
Thefe are fmall feathers, flraight and tufted, not 
the long ones that fall back, and hang from each 
fide of the head, as in the Lady of Numidia. 
We cannot therefore refer the word Otus to this 
bird, but evidently to this Long-eared Owl 
(NoHua Aurlta) ; and this inference is con- 
firmed by what Ariftotle immediately adds, 
“ fome call it Vltda^ and others /Ifio'' Nothing 
therefore is more groundlefs, in my opinion, than 
the pretended refcmblance which they have en- 
deavoured to trace between the Oliis of flic an- 
cients and the Lady of Numidia^ tlic whole of 
which is founded on fome ludicrous geftures and 
motions which diftinguilh this fprighliy bird ; 
but the Long- eared Owl is ftill entitled to the 
epithets Screamer ^ Mmk\ liufoo?!. The other 
charader which Ariftotle mentions, that this bird 
is eafily caught, as the other Owls, can only be 
applied to this bird of night. ... I might enlarge 

♦ Frifch, fpeaking of tliis O'aI, fays, that its cry h very frequent 
andilrong; and he coinparp it to the hoo;;lng of children running 
to make game of one ; but that tbid; cry i'-. comnioato fevt ral kinds 
of Owls. 


7 
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upon this fubje£t, and bring paflages from Pliny 
to fupport ray criticifm ; but a fingle remark 
will remove all doubt. The ludicrous geftures 
afcribed by the ancients to the Long-eared Owl, 
belong to moft of the nodlurnal birds * ; their 
afpedt is marked with aftonifliment, they turn 
their neck frequently, move their head upwards, 
downwards, Tideways, crack their bill, tremble 
with their legs, fhifting their toe backwards and 
forwards : thefe geftures may be obferved in birds 
kept in captivity ; but unlefs they are caught 
while young we cannot rear them ; for thofc 
grown up, obftinately refufe all fuftenance. [A] 

^ All the Owls can turn their head like the IFty/iecL If fome- 
‘ thing uncommon occur, they open their large eyes, bridle their 
feathers, and look twice as big; they alfo fpreacl their wings ^ 
cower, or fquat, but fuddenly rife again as if aftonilhed ; and twice 
or thrice they crack their bills, 

[A] The fpecific charaider of the J.ong^cnrcd Owl, Sirix Otm% 
Linn, is, that the tufts of its cars confiil of hx feathers/^ It 
inhabits Europe, America, and the north of Afia, and Is even found 
in the warm climate of Egypt* It lives in the woods remote from 
the fea, near the fcttlement of Hudfon’e-bay. It approaches tlic^ 
dwellings, and is very noify. It builds in the trees, and never 
migrates. 
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Le Scops, ou Peiit Due, Buff. 

Sfrix Scops, Linn. GnieL Will. Briff. Klein. 
Hornotier Ohr-etde, Gunth. NelL 
Chill, Alloccardlo, Chi-vino, Z^inn* 


is the tliird and laft fpecies of the 
Eared-Owls. It Is ealily diftinguilhed 
j&om the other two j for its fize exceeds not that 
of the black-bird, and the tufts over the ears 
project only half an inch, and conliH: of a fingle 
feather 'f' : — alfo, its head is much fmaller in pro-' 
portion to its body, and its plumage is more ele- 
gantly and diftin<Sly mottled, being variegated 
with grey, ferruginous brown, and black, and 
its legs are clothed to the origin of the nails vvitl i 
feathers of a rufty grey mixed with brown lj<ots. 
It is diftinguifhed alfo by its inflindt ; for in 
fpring and autumn it migrates into other climates. 
It feldom pafles the winter in out' provinces, blit 
departs after, and returns a little before, the fvval- 
lows. Though the Scops-eared Owls prefer the 
high grounds, they crowd wdiere field-mice 

♦ From the which feems to be formed of a 

feadosv, and thllfecc ; probably bccaaP^ it avoids the light, 
f The ears, or fnirill feathers that projcil like v''ars, fcarceiy 
appear in the dead fubjcvl ; they arc more obvious in the iivlag 
arimal> andjtonfift of only.a finglc featherht. Ar.Duov. 
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abound, and are ufeful In extirpating thefe de- 
ftrudlive animals, which, in fome years, multi- 
ply extremely, and confume the grsjin, and de- 
llroy the roots of plants that are the moft nc- 
ceflary to the fupport of man. It has been often 
obferved, that when this calamity is threatened, 
the Scops aflemble In flocks, and make war fo 
fuccefsfully againft the mice, that in a few days 
they entirely clear the held The Long-eared 
Owls alfo gather fometimes to the number of an 
hundred ; and of this fa£l we have been twice, 
informed by eyc-witnelTes ; but it feldom occurs. 
Perhaps thefe aflemblies are formed with the 
view of beginning a diftant journey : it is even 
probable, that they migrate from the one conti- 
nent into the other: for the Bird of New Spain, 
mentioned by Niercnberg by the name of Ti?/- 
chicualti^ is either of the fame fpecies, or of one 
nearly allied to that of the Scops f. But though 
it travels in numerous flocks, it is ftill rare and 

* Dale, ill his appendixife his Hirtory of Harwich, quotes two 
uiftancesof this from Childrey. “ In the year 1580, at Hallow* 
tide, an army of mice fo overrun the marOies near South-Minfter> 
that they eat up the grafs to the very roots. But at length a 
great number of ftrange painted Onvis came and devoured all the 
mice. The like happened in Eflex anno 1648.*^ Dale aferibes 
this to the Long-eared Owl, yet the appellation of Jirange painted 
OnvU feems to mark the Scops. 

f The Talchicualii feems to be a foreign kind of otus ; it 
is horned or eared, the body fmall, the bill ihort and turned up, 
the pupil black, the iris yellow black)N:olf\ur, clothed with dufky 
and cinereous feathers as far as the legs* which are black and in- 
cur v a ted at the nails. In other refpe^Is, it is like our fttiud^ 

VOL/ ] 
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not eafily caught j nor have I been able to pro- 
cure cither the eggs or the young ; it was overt 
difncalt to inflru€l the fportfinert to diftinguifh it 
from the Littk Owl, becaufe both thefe birds 
are of the fame fize, and the ihort prominent 
feathers which form the ipecific charadler of the 
Scops, cannot be perceived at a diftance. 

The colour varies much, according to the age, 
the climate, and perhaps the lex ; they are all 
gray when young, but as , they grow up, fome 
are browner than others ; the colour of the eyers 
feems to correfpond to that of the plumage ; 
thole that are gray have eyes of a ])ale yellow', in 
others the colour is deeper ; hut thefe diltercnces 
are flight, and ought not to alter the clafiifi-'' 
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Ln Hulotte^ BufF. 

Strix Alucoy Linn» GmeL and Scop« 
Vi la, Bri/n and Will. 

No/-7ua Major ^ Frif. 

JJlula Vulturinuy Klein- 
Black Albln. 

Broi^vn Ovjl*, Penn, and Lesvin- 


H E Aluco, which may be alfo named the 
Black Owl^ and which the Greeks called 
the NyBkorax or Night Raven^ is the largeft o£ 
idl the Owls. It is near fifteen inches long from 
the point of the bill to the claws ; its head is 
large, round, and without tufts j its face funk as 
it v/ere in the plumage ; its eyes are buried in 
greyifli ragged feathers j the iris blackifh, or 
rather deep brown ; the beak of a yellow or 
grccnifh white ; the upper part of,.the body a 
deep iron-gray, mottled with black and whitillr 
fpots ; the under white, with longitudinal and 
tranfverfe bars ; the tail fomewhat more than 
fix inches, the wings ftretching a little beyond 
its extremity, and when fpread, meafure three 
feet ; the legs covered to the origin of the nails 
with white feathers, iprinkled with black 

• 

* In Greek iHifxlixopai ; In Latin, U/u/a, from its howling cry; 
m Ital liii, Alotho ; in German, Hnhu ; in Polilh, Lelok, _$oT.vka, and 
Buj%z}k\ inPortuguefe, * 

u 2 points : 
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points*: thefe charafters are fully fufficient to 
diftinguifli the Aluco from all the others j it flics 
lightly, and not ruftUng with its wing, and al- 
ways fideways, like the reft of the Owls. Its 
cry hodj do, od,^ do, do, do, do, refembling the 
howling of wolves ( ululare J, was the founda- 
tion of its name' ulula among the Romans ; and 
the fame analogy has led the Germans to apply 
the term hod, hod. 

The Aluco lodges during fummer In the woods, 
and conftantly in hollow trees. Sometimes it 
ventures in winter to approach our habitations j 
it piirfiies and catches fmall birds ; but field-mice 
are its more ufual prey ; it fwallpvvs them whole, 
and afterwards difcharges by its bill the Ikiofr- 
rolled into balls. When it is unfuccefsful in the 
field, it reforts to the farm yards and barns, in 
queft of mice and rats. It retires early in the 
morning to the woods, about the time that the 
hares return to their retreats, and conceals itfelf 
in the thickell copfe, or remains the whole day 
motionlefs in the foliage of the fhaditft trees. 
During inclement weather, it lodges in hollow 
trees in the day, and makes its excurfious in the 

♦ We may adJ a didingnifhing mark, that the nttermoft feather of 
the wingii two or three inches Ihorter tlian the iccond, and this al(b 
an inch ihorter than the third, and that the longell of all are the 
fourth and fifth ; whereas in the White Owl, the third one is the 
largell of all, and the uttermofl: is only half an inch Ihorter. 

f ** This bird howls in ^the night, cfpecially when it free7.es, 
with fo gloomy a moan^ as to terrify women and children.’* Sa- 

LBRNB. 
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night. —Thefe indiriftive habits are common to 
it and to the Long-eared Qwl, as well as that of 
depofiting its eggs in the nefts of other birds, 
fuch as the Buzzards, the Keftrels, the Crows, 
and Magpies. It generally lays four eggs, of a 
dirty gray colour, round fhaped, and nearly as 
large as thofe of a fmall pullet. [A] 

[A] TJie fpecific charader of tlae AIuco h, that its head Is 
finooth, its body ferruginous, its irldes black.’* It is a native of 
Jiurope^ and is held fxcred among the Calmuck Tartars. 
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he CiatSttafU^i Buff* 

Strix Sfridulaihinti^ Gmel. Brun. and Kram. 

Strige, Zinn*' > ^ 

Common Src<wjt cr Jhy O^vl f , Will • and Alb; 

A F T jB R the Alqco, diftinguilhed from the 
reft of the Eariefs Owls by its magnitude 
jand its blackiftx eyes, come the Tawny with 
bluilh eyes, and the Wh^ with yellow eyes. 
They are both nearly of the fame fize ; being 
ti^irj^len inehes long from the point of the bill 
to tfe% elia]ws ; fo that they are only two inches 
fhorter than the AIuco, but appear proportionally 
more^flender. — The Tawny Owl is diftinguilhed 
by its bl^ifh eyes, the beauty and variety of the 
colours of its plumage, and its cry hoho^ hoho^ 
by win it feems to ihout or halloo 
.^ith a loud ypiee!.. . ' 

Gefneri jlAldroyandus, and ihany other na- 
, turalifts after them,, have ufed the word Stris<s 
to diftii’Sui& this fpecies i but I believe that they 

e. The-flooting 

; in fro«j Vjiawoj, leai.|t^et»;fionaccount of its 

;;=<cio«r; in Latin, being a «o,^rn4 !^iit4,f WGesrroan, it 

is termed Milch Sanger (Mfik Singer), Khuler (the Childj, Mekkcr 
(the Milker), and (the Stick Owl), 


are 
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arc miftaken, and that tire term ought only to 
he applied to the White Owl. Sfr/x taken in 
this i'cnfe, as denoting a 'bird of night, mu ft: be 
confidcred as rather a liatin than a Greek word. 
Ovid gives its etymology, and marks with fuf- 
ficient precifion to which of the Noelurhal 
Birds it ought to be rcicr.ed, in the following 
paliagc : * 

S tr i giini 

Crnndc caput, fc:inte:> oculi, roiira apta rapuix, 
Can'tics ungu'ihus hair.us Inclh 

Jiil illis Ilrigibus iiomen fed nominU liujus 
Caii fa quod Ixorrenda ftrideix nocle folent 

A large head, fixed eyes, a bill fitted for ra- 
pine, hooked natis, are characters common to 
all thefe birds ; but the whitenefs of the plumage, 
.canlilcs pennls^ belongs more [)roperly to the 
WliiiC Owl than to any other ; but what in my 
opinion dccidcvS the qucftlon is, that the W'ord 
Jlrldor^ which in Latiit expreifes a grating npife 
reicmbling that of a law, marks precil'ely the cry 
g'rc, grei of the White Owl j whereas the cry of 
the Tawny Owl, is rather a loud liallooing than a 
creek in 2; noife. 


^ Thus tranflated by Mafby — 

Large I:: their head, and motion!ch their eye, 

, Hook-billcd, Iharp-clawcd, and in tlic duik they fly, 

Screech~0‘%vh they^re called ; becaufe with difmal cry, 
in the dark night, from ph.<x to place they fly.’' 

Ti'ifti* Ub. vi. fut imf* 

V 4 * The 
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The Tawny Owls are fcarcely found any 
where but in the woods. In Burgundy they 
are more common than the Alucos ; they lodge 
in hollow trees, and I have received fome in the 
fevereft winters ; which fa£l feems to prove that 
they are ftationary in the country, and feldom 
approach the habitations of men. Frifch gives 
the Tawny Owl as a variety of tWe fpecies of 
Aluco, and takes the male for another variety j 
but if we admit this claflification, we muft de- 
ftroy invariable charadlers, which feem to be 
numerous and diftindl. 

The Tawny Owl is found in Sweden and 
other northern countries, and hence it has mi- 
grated into the continent, or is found in America, 
^even between the tropics. There is in the ca- 
binet of Mauduit a Tawny Owl, which he re- 
ceived from St. Domingo, and which feems to 
be a variety of the European fpecies, differing 
only by the uniformity of the colours of its bread; 
and belly, which are ferruginous, and almofl 
fpotlefs, and by the deeper fliades of the upper 
p^rt of the body. [A] 

[A] The fpecific charader of the Tawny Owl, or S/r/x StnJu/a, 
Linn, Its head is fmooth, its body ferruginous, and the 

third feather of the wdng longer than the red.’’ It inhabits the 
aaiore Touthern deferts of Europe and Tartary ; and even in Eng*^ 
land, it is pretty frequent in the woods. Jt breeds in the rook’;^ 
pefts. 1; is not found in Siberia, Weighs nineteen ounces. 
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The WHITE OWL. 

V'Effrale.^ on La Frtfulti ButF. 

Strix Flammcay Linn. Gmel Mull, 

Jluco^ BrliL Ray> Bran, ind ICletn. 

J^hico Minor of Aldfovandiis^ Will. 

Ttddara, Marcgr. 

Schl'cffcr Euk^ Pcrlc-Eule Frifch. 

H E White Owl alarms the timid by its 
blowing notes, its Iharp doJi^ 

ful cries, gni, gre, fmVand its broken' acsceiite 
•which often dillurb the dread lilenc^Qf nigitt. 
It is in fome degree domeftic j it inhabits tte 
moft populous towns, towers, belfries, the fo^ 
of churches, and other lofty buildings, whi^ 
afford it retreat during the day. It leaves its 
haunts about twilight, and continually repels 
its blowing, which rcfembles -the fooringola 
man which fleeps with his mouth open. 
it flies or alights, it utters alfo different 
notes, wdiich are all fo difagreeable, that* jci^ed 
to the awfulnefs of the feene, re-echoed ftisBa 
the tombs and the churches in the ftillnefs 

• The Greek name is periraps taken from the fam^ WO^ 
which fignlfics //Vj', alluding to its mournful cries j the 
appellations allude to its %ure and manner of living’^; 

A’, Veiled Owl; Perle^Euk, Pearled Owidj Kirch-Eule, Church 
Owi ; and Scblajjir Euk^ the Sleepy Owl. 


dark- 



agS the white* owl. 

<3arknefs of night, infpire dread and terror in 
the minds of women and children, and even of 
men who are under the influence of the fame 
prejudices, and who believe in omens and 
witches, in ghofls and apparitions. They re- 
gard the White Owl as a funereal bird, and the 
ijicflcnger of death ; and they are imprefled 
with an idea, that if it perches upon a houfe, 
and utters cries a little different from ordi- 
nary, it then funimons the inhabitant to the 
tomb. 

It is readily diftinguiflied from the other 
Earlefs Owls, by the beauty of its plumage ; it 
is nearly of the fame fize with the Tawny Owl, 
fmaller than the Aluco, and larger than the 
Browm Owl, of which we fhall treat in the fol- 
lowing article. Its extreme length is a foot, or 
thirteen inches j its tail meafures only five 
inches ; the upper part of its body is yellow, 
waved with gray and brown, and fprinkled with 
white poirrts ; the under part w'hite, marked 
with black fpots ; the eyes regularly encircled 
with white leathers, fo llender that they might 
be taken for hairs ; the iris is of "a fine yellow, 
the bill white, except th.e end of the hook, which 
is brown ; the legs covered with white down, 
the claws white, and the nails blackifli. There 
are others wliich, though of the fame fpecies, 
feem at firft to be very different ; in fome the 
breaft and belly are of a fine yellow, fprinkled 
with the lame black points j in others they are 
' I o ^ perfedly 



perfe£l:ly white ; in others they are yellow, and 
without a lingle fpot. 

I have had feveral alive. They are eafily 
caught, by placing a fmali net at the holes Vv l.ere 
they lodge in old buildings. They live ten or 
twelve days in the cages where they arc iliut, 
but they reject all fuftenance, and die of hungciv 
They continue motionlefs during tlie day, but 
mount the top of the rooft in tiie night, and 
whiftle the note by which they feein to 

invite the others ; and indeed I have often feeix 
them attracted by the calls of the prifoner, alight 
near the cage, make the fame whiilling noife, 
and allow themfelves to be caught in the net. 

1 never heard them when confined utter the grat- 
ing cry (Jlride) era, grcl j this found is given only 
in the flight, when they are In perfcCl freedom. 
The female is fomewhat larger than the male, and 
the colours of its plumage arc lighter and more 
dlftincft j and of all the nodlurnal birds its plu- 
mage is the mofl: beautifully varied. 

The fpccies of the White Owl is numerous, 
and very common in every part of Europe. It 
is alfo found through th^ whole extent of the 
continent of America. Maregrave found it in 
Brafil, where the inhabitants call it ‘Tuidara. 

The White Owl does not, like the Aluco and 
the Tawny Owls, depoflt its eggs in the nefts 
of other birds. It drops them in the bare holes 
of walls, or in the joifts c’f houfes, and alfo in 
the hollows of trees j nor does it fpread roots or 

iea'vcs 
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leaves to receive them. It begins early in the 
Ipring, in the end of March, or the beginning 
of April. It lays five egs, fometiraes fix or feven, 
of a longifh fhape, and whitifh colour ; it feeds 
its young with infedls and fragments of mice. 
They a^e white at firft, and are not an unplea- 
fant meal at the end of three weeks, for they 
are fat and plump. Their parents clear the 
churches of the mice ; frequently drink or. ra- 
ther eat the oil from the lamps, efpecially when 
it has congealed ; fwallow; mice and fmall birds 
whole, vomiting afterwards the bones, feathers, 
and fkin. Their excrements are white and 
liquid like thofe of the other birds of prey. In 
fine weather, moll of thefe birds vifit the neight- 
bouring woods in the night, but return to their 
yfual haunts in the morning, and there flumber 
and fnore till dark, when they fally from their 
holes, and fly tumbling almoft to the ground. 
In the fevere feafons five or fix are fometimes 
dilcovered in the fame hole, or concealed in the 
fodder, w'here they find Ihelter, warmth, and 
food ; for the mice are more plentiful then in the 
barns than at any othtr time. In autumn they 
often pay a nightly vifit to the places where the 
Iprings are laid for the wood-cocks and thrulhes ; 
they kill the wood- cocks, which they find hang- 
ing, and eat them on the fpot ; but they fome- 
times carry off the thrulhes and other fmall birds 
that are caught, offen fwallowing them en- 
tire with their feathers, but generally when 

they 
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they are larger, plucking them previoufly.— 
Thefe inftindls, and that of flying fideways with 
ruftling wings, are common to the White, the 
Aluco, and the Tawny Owls. [AJ 

[A] The fpecific chara^ler of the White Oav/, S/rix Flawmea, 
Linn, is, that its head is fmooth, its body yelJowifli, with 
white points ; below it is whitifli, with blaclciili points.’ ' It is com- 
mon in England. It is found through Europe and America, but 
not farther north than the latitude of Sweden. In l artary it re- 
ceives divine honours, from a tradition that it was inftrumental in 
faving the Emperor Zingis Khan ; and even at prefent, the Kal- 
mucks have retained the cuflom of wearing a plume of iis feathers 
on great feftivals* 
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The BROV/N OWL* 

Le Chmttte^ OU La Gramh Che^vtc/je, BufF. 
Strix Uhda, Linn. GmeL MuUv ^^ci Geotgt, 
Ulula Flani'meuta^ Frifch. 

Birix Qincreuy P ay, Will, and Browik* 

Noi^Ina Major, BrilT. 

Neilua Saxatilis, Geln. and AIdrO v% 

Grey 0<vjI, Will. 

Great Bro^ivfz Oixh A'b. 


'T^His fpecies is pretty common, but does not 
frequent our habitations fo much as the 
White Owl. It haunts quarries, ■ rocksj ruins, 
and deferted edifices j it even prefers moun- 
tainous tracts, craggy precipices, and fequeftcreJ 
fpots ; but it never reforts to the woods, or 
lodges in hollow trees. The colour of its eyes, 
which is a bright yellow, diftinguifties it from 
the AIuco arid the Tawny Owls. The differ- 
ence is more flight between it and the White 
Owl ; beCatile in both, the iris is yellow, fur- 
rounded with a circle of fmalf white feathers ; 
the under-part of the belly is tinged with yel- 
low ; and their fize is nearly the fame. But the 
BroWh Owl is of a deeper colour, marked with 
largef ipdts. refemblirig fmall flames ; whereas 

Perhaps it$v Greek nr^me ^ 

hecaule like that animal it L fond of rocks. — The appellation .ia 
German is Std/i-Euk, for the fame rpafoa. , in Pclilh, it is called 
*2 era: a* 

• thefe 
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tliofe of the White Owl are only little points 
or drops ; hence the former has been termed 
No&ua Flammeata^ and the latter NoHua Guttata. 
The feet of the Brown Owl are clofely covered 
with feathers, and the bill is brown ; while the 
bill of the White Owl is whitifh, and brown 
only near the tips. In this fpecies alfo, the plu- 
mage of the female is marked with' fmaller fpots 
than the male, and its colours are more dilute. 
Belon confiders the White Owl as allied to the 
Little Owl ; and indeed they bear a refemblance 
in their figure and inftindsj and in German 
they both have the generic name Kautz C Coot ), 
Salerne informs us, that in the province of Or- 
leans the labourers have a great efteem for this 
bird, becaufe it deftroys the field-mice j that in 
the month of April it utters day and night the 
found goo in a foft tone ; but before rain it 
changes this note into goyor/g ; that it builds no 
neft, and lays only three eggs, which are en- 
tirely wliitc, perfectly round, and about the fize 
of thofe of a wood-pigeon. He adds, that it 
lodges in hollow ti'ees, and that Olina was 
grol'sly miftaken when he affert^ that it hatches 
in the two laft months of winter; The lafl cir- 
tumftance, however, is not far from the truth ; 
for this bird, and thofe of the fame kind, lay 
their eggs in March, and the incubation muft > 
take place about the fame time. Nor is it 
caught in hollow trees, but, as we have already 
faid, it haunts the rocks and caverns. It Is con- 

’ fidcrably 
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fiderably fmaller than the AIuco, and even thadi 
the Tawny Owl, its extreme length being only 
eleven inches. 

It appears that this Brown Owl which is com- 
mon in Europe, elpecially in the hilly countries, 
is alfo found in the niountains of Chili ; and 
that the fpecies defcribed by Father Feuillee by 
the epithet of Rabbity becaufe it was difcovered 
jn a hole in the ground, is only a variety of the 
European kind, differing by the diftribution of 
its colours. If indeed it had made the exca- 
vation itl'elf, as Father Feuillee imagines, we 
muft confider it as entirely diftin<St from any 
Owl even of the ancient continent But fucli 
a fuppofition is unneceffary ; it is moft likely 
that, guided by inftin<ff, it only crept into holes 
which it found already formed. [A] 

^ Father du Tertrc, fpeaking of a noflurnal bird called the 
in our American iflands, fays, that it is as large as a duck ; that its 
afpeft is hideous ; its plumage mixed with white and black ; andl 
that.it lives on the highell mountains ; that it burro-L\js like a rab- 
bit in the holes which it makes in the ground, where it lays its eggs, 
hatches, and raifes its young. . . . that it never^defeends from the 
mountains, except in the night ; and, when it is on the wing, it 
utters a melancholy frightful cry.— -This is ceVtainly the fame bird 
with the one mention^ by Feuillee, and with the Erowm Owl. 

[A] The fpecific charadler of the Brown Owl, or Btrix IJlulc^ 
given by Linnaeus, is, That the upper part of its body is dufk)^ 
with white fpots ; the tail-feathers inferibed with white lines. — 
The defeription of Latham is more accurate and complete : ** Its 
head is fmooth ; the upper part of the body is tawny, with dufky 
longitudinal fpots ; below vvhJMlh with dulky lines ; the taU markedl 
with dufky bars.’* It is fifteen inches and a half long, and weighs 
fourteen ounces. It is not common in England, It includes two 

vaiic- 
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varieties : 1 , The ArBic Owl, Strix Artica, of which tlie body is 
ferruginous above, with black fpots ; and the orbits> the bill, and 
a bar under the wings, are black* It inhabits the northern parts 
of Sweden. It is eighteen inches long-— 2. Tkc Cafpian Owl, 
Strix Acdfitrina, of which the upper part of the body is flightly 
ycllowilh ; and below it is yellovvilh white, with blackifh longitu- 
dinal fpots. It inhabits the Cafpian Sea, the fouthern parts of 
Kuffia and Tartary, and occupies deferted aefts. 
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The LITTLE OWL*. 

haChe^i^ BufF* 

Sirix Piifferina^ Linn* Gmd. Scop. Bru«. MuL Kram, $cc. 

Minor, Will, and IClein. 
ta Ciwtta, Glin. and Zinn. 

^^ ii E Little Owl Scops Owl are 

* nearly of the fame fize, both being the 

fmalleft of the genus. They are feven or eight 
inches long from the point of the bill to the 
claws, and not larger than a blackbird ; but 
they are ftill a diftin€l: fpecies ; for the Scops, is 
furniihed with very Ihort llender tufts, confift- 
iog of a lingle feather on each fide of the head, 
•which are entirely wanting in the Little Owl : 
befides, the iris is of a paler yellow, the bill 
brown at the bafe, and yellow near the point ; 
but that nf the Sebps is entirely black. It may 
be readily di|iinguifh:ed by the difference of co- 
lours, by the regular difpofition of the white 
fpots on the wings and the body, by the fhort- 
licfs of its tail and wings, and by its ordinary 
Sctjy'Poipaot it conftantly reiterates 

* Th 0 atid Rottia^ tb have had no name aj^pro-. 

priated tq ^ confounded it with the 

Scops Gwii ^ the cafe in the modern languages : 

both arc termed 7juetta or Qi^vetta in Italian ; Sechuxa in Spanifh ; 
Mocha in Portuguefe ; Kmuxlcin in German ; and S%a^a in Swe- 
dilh. 

while 
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while it flies ; and another note which it has 
when fitting, and which refeinbles the voice of a 
young man, who repeatedly calls alrne, I 'erne, efme*. 
It feldom haunts the woods ; but its ordinary 
abode is among folitary ruins, caverns, and old 
deferted buildings, and it never lodges in hol- 
low trees. In all thefe refpccls it reiembles raoft 
the Brown Owl. Nor is it entirely a bird of 
night ; but fees much better in the day than the 
other nodiurnal birds, and even chaces the fwal- 
lows and other fmall birds, though with very 
little fuccefs. It is more fortunate in the fearch 
for mice, which it fwallows, not entire, but tears 
them in pieces with its bill and claws ; and it 
evSn plucks the birds neatly before it eats them ; 
and in this inftin£l it dift'ers from the other Owls. 
It lays live eggs, which are fpotted with white 
and yellow, and conftrudls its rude, and almoft 
bare nefl; in the holes of rocks, and old walls. 
Frifch obferves, that this bird loves folltude, and 
haunts churchcvS, vaults, and cemeteries, the refi- 
dence of the dead ; that it is fometimes called 
Churcb-Oivl^ Corpfe-Ozvl ; and that as it has been 
remarked to flutter about houfes where there were 
perfons dying, the fuperflitious people name it the 

* Happening to fleep in one of the old turrets in the caftle of 
Montbard, a Little Owl alighted on the wiiidovv-frame, and before 
day-break, at three o^clock in the morning, awakened me with its 
cry, /ju/iey edme* As I was lidening to this found, which was the 
more remarkable as k was clofe befide me, J heard one of my fer-* 
vants who ilept in the room ov.er mine open the window, and 
ceived by the refemblance of the feream call out, Wbo^s ther^ 

lelg%u ? my 7iame is not Edme% it.is Piter^ 

Xl 2 bird 
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bird of deaths and imagine that it portends ap- 
proaching diflblution. Frifch does not reflebt 
that thefe gloomy images are connected only with 
the White Owl, and that the Little Owl is much 
more rare ; that it hovers not about churches, 
nor has the plaintive moan or the piei'cing inti- 
midating cry of the other. At any rate, if the 
Little Owl be reckoned /be bird of death in Ger- 
many, it is the White Owl that is held ominous 
in France. The Little Owl which Frifch has 
figured, and which occurs in Germany, appears 
to be a variety of ours : its plumage is much 
darker, and its iris black. There is alfo a va- 
riety in the king’s cabinet, which was fent from. 
St. Domingo, and which is not fo white on the 
throat, and whofe bread; and belly are regularly 
marked with brown tranfverfe bars j while, in 
our Little Owl, the brown fpots are fcattered 
confufedly. 


It may be= proper to prefent a clear concife 
view of the diftinguifhing chgrabters of the five 
fpecies of Earlefs Owls, of which we have 
treated. i. The Aluco is the largcft ; its 

eyes are black j it may be termed The Large 
Black Earlefs 0%vl ’with Black E.yes, 2. The 
Tawny Owl is much fmaller than the Aluco ; 
its eyes blueifh j, its plumage rufty, tinged 
with iron-grey ; the bill greenifh white ; and 
m?y bje named The Rujly and Iron-grey T^arlefs 
' ' Owl 
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Owl with Blue Eyes. 3. The White Owl is 
nearly of the fame fize with the Tawny ; its 
eyes yellow ; its plumage whitilh yellow, varie- 
gated with very diftindf fpots ; the bill white, 
and the end of the hook brown ; and may be 
called The White or Yellow Earlefs Owl with 
Orange-Eyes, 4. The Brown Owl is not fo 
large as the Tawny or White, but nearly as 
thick ; its plumage brown ; its eyes of a fine 
yellow ; its bill brown ; and may be termed 
The Brown Earlefs Owly with Yellow Eyes and 
a Brown Bill. 5. The Little Owl is much 
fmaller than the others ; its plumage brown, 
regularly fpotted with white ; its eyes pale yel- 
low ; its bill brown at the bafe, and yellow at 
the point ; and may be called The Little Broxvn 
Earlefs Owly with Ycllowijh Eyesy and a Brown 
and Orange Bill. 

Thefe characters apply in general j but, as in 
every other part of Nature, they are fometimes 
liable to confiderable variations, efpecially in the 
colours ; enough, however, has been faid to dil- 
tinguifli them from each other. [A] 

[A] The fpedfic charaftdr of the Little Owl, fiirix Pajfcrina, is 

That its head is fmooth, and the feathers of its wings marked with 
five orders of fpots.*' It is very rare in England. In North Ame- 
rica it is found from lludfon's-bay to ISfew York, and called by the 
Efquimaux ShipmofpitL They build always in the pines, ^nd in the 
middle of the tree, and lay two eggs ; remain folitary in their re- 
treat in the day, but are adlive in the fearch of their prey daring 
the nights * 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 

WHICH RESEMBLE THE OWLS. 

I. 

bird named Caboor by the Indians of 
Brazil, which has tufts of feathers on its 
head, and which is not larger than the Juniper 
Thrufli. Thefe two charadlcrs fufficiently fhew 
it as a fpecies of the Scops, if not a variety of 
the fame fpecies. Maregrave is the only perfon 
who has deferibed it, but he gives no figure of 
it ; it is a kind of Owl, fays he, of the fize of a 
fieldfare ; its head round ; its bill Ihort, yellow, 
and hooked, with two holes for the noftrilsj the 
eyes beautiful, large, round, and yellow, with a 
black pupil ; under the eyes, and on the fide of 
the bill, are long brown hairs; the legs are Ihort, 
and they, as well as the feet, are clothed com- 
pletely with yellow feathers ; the toes commonly 
four in number, with nails th^t are femilunar, 
black and Iharp ; the tail broad, the wings ter- 
minating at its origin ; the body, the back, the 
wings, and the tail, are of a pale dufky colour, 
marked on the head and neck wuth very fmall 
white Ipots, and on the wings with larger Ipots 
of the fame colour ; the tail is waved with 
white; the breaft and belly of a whitifli-grey, 
clouded with light brown. Maregrave adds, 

that 
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that this bird is eafily tamed ; that it can bend 
its head, and ftretch its neck fo much as to touch 
with the point of its bill the middle of its back ; 
that it frolics with men like a monkey, and 
makes feveral antic motions ; that it can eredt 
the tufts on the fides of its head fo as to repre- 
fent fmall horns or ears ; and that it feeds upon 
raw flelh. This defeription proves that it ap- 
proaches nearly to the European Scops ; and I 
am alm'oft inclined to believe that the fame fpe- 
cies inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. Kolben 
informs us, that the Owls of the Cape are of the 
fame fize with ttiofe in Europe ; that their fea- 
thers are partly red, partly black, with a mixture 
of grey fpots, which give them a beautiful ap- 
pearance } that feveral Europeans w^ho live at 
the Cape tame them, and allow them to run 
about their houfes, and employ them for de- 
ftroying the mice. Though this defeription be 
not fo complete as that of Maregrave, and does 
not warrant an abfolute conclufion, there is, 
however, a ftrong prefumption from the refem- 
blance of the properties of thefe birds, and from 
the flmilarity of the climates of Brazil and the 
Cape of Good Hope, that the two Owls are of 
the fame fpecies. [A] 

[A] The Cabure is the Brajtlian-eared Otvl of Latham ; the 
Strix Brajilienjts of Gmelin ; the AJlo Brajtlienjis of Brlflbn ; the 
No^fua Brajilienjts of Ray ; and the Ulula Brajilievfis of Klein* Its 
fpecific charader : “ Its head cared^ its body dufky-ferruginous, 
fpotted with white ; below whitifh, with dulky ferruginous fpots ; 
the tail-feathers driped with white.** 

X 4 ' IT. The 
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II. 

The bud of Eludfou’s Bay, called in tiiat pait 
of Aiiierica Cdparacoch ; of which Edwards has 
given an excellent delcri]:)tion and figure, and 
which he has named. The Little Jlmvk-Owl, 
becaul'e it participates of the nature of both thefe 
birds, and feems to be an intermediate lhade. 
It is fcarcely larger than the Sparrow-hawk^ and 
the length of its wings and tail give it a fimilar 
appearance. The fhape of its head and feet 
however flrews, that it is more nearly allied to 
the genus of Owls ; but it file# and catches its 
prey in broad day, like the other rapacious, di- 
urnal birds. Its bill is like that of the Sparrow- 
hawk, but not cornered on the fides ; it is gloffy 
and orange-coloured, covered almofl: entirely 
with hairs, or rather fmall ragged grey feathers, 
like moft of the Owls ; the iris is orange, the 
eyes encircled with w'hite, and fhaded with a 
little brown, fpeckled with fmall longifli dufky 
fpots, and on the outfide of this white fpace is 
a black ring, which extends as far as the ears ; 
beyond this black circle there is again feme white ; 
the crown of the head is deep brown, mottled 
with fmall w^hite round fpots ; the arch of the 
neck and its feathers, as far as the middle of the 
back, are of a dull brown, edged with white ; 
the^wings are brown, and elegantly fpotted with 
white ; the fcapular fefathers are barred tranfverfe- 
ly with white and brown ; the three feathers next 

the 
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the body are not fpotted, but only bordered with 
■white ; the lower part of the back and the rump 
are of a deep brown, with tranfyerfe ftripes of 
lighter brown ; the lower part of the throat, the 
breaft, the belly, the Tides, the legs, the rump, 
and inferior coverts of the tail, and the fmaller 
inferior coverts of the wings, are white, with 
brown tranfverfe ribs, but the larger coverts of 
the wings are of an obfeure afli-colour, with 
white fpots on the two edges ; the firft of the 
quill-feathers of the wing is entirely brown with- 
out the leaft fpot or border of white, and is not 
in the leaft like the reft of the quill-feathers, as 
may be remarked alfo in the other owls ; the 
feathers of the tail are twelve in number, of an 
afli-colour below, and a dull brown above, with 
white narrow tranfverfe bars ; the legs and feet 
are covered with fine foft feathers, white like 
thofe of the belly, barred with fliorter and nar- 
rower brown lines ; the nails are hooked, fliarp, 
and of a deep brown colour. [A] 

Another individual of the fame kind was a 
little larger, and its colours more dilute, which 
affords a prefumption, that what has been de- 
feribed is a male, and the other a female. They 
were brought from Hudfon’s Bay to Edwards, 
by Light. 

[A] This is Strix Funerca of Linnseus and Mtiiler, andThe 
Strix Canadenfis of BrifTon, and the C/inada Oivl of Latham* It 
flies high like a hawk, and preys by day upon the White Grous. 
It attends the fowler, and often fleals the game before he has time 
to pick it up. It is found in Norrii America, in Dehmafk, ^nd 
Sweden, and is very frequent in Sibeiia. 
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III. 

The H A R 1< A N G. 

This bird inhabits the northern parts of both 
continents, and is knownby this'name in Sweden, 
It is not furniihed with tufts on the head, and it 
is ftill larger than the Great-eared Owl. Like 
jnoft northern birds, its colour is Inowy-white. 
But we fliall borrow the excellent delcription 
■which Edwards has given of this rare bird, which 
we could not procure. 

“ The Great White Owl,” fays this author, 
“ is one of the largeft of the Noclurnal Birds 
“ of Prey, and at the fanae time it is the moft 
“ beautiful, for its plumage is white as fnow : 
“ its head is not fo large in proportion as that 
“ of the Owls ; its wings when Ipread, meafure 
fixtecn inches fi'om the llioulder to the end of 
“ the longeft feather, which may give an idea of 
“ its bulk. It is faid to prey in open day upon 
“ the White Grous about Hudfon’s Bay, where 
it remains the whole year. Its bill is hooked 
“ like a'hawk’s,and has no corners on the edges ; 
** it is black, and perforated with wide noftrils, and 
** is alfo almoft entirely covered w ith ftifffeathers, 
“ fimilar to the briftles at the bafe of the bill, and 
** refied;ed outwards. The pupil is encircled by 
a brilliant-yellow*^ iris; the head, the body, 
“ the wings, and the tail are marked with fmall 

. ” brown 
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“ brown fpots. The higher part of the back 
“ is tranfverfely barred with fome brown lines, 
“ the Tides below the wings are, alfo barred in 
“ the fame manner, but by narrower and lighter 
“ lines : the great feathers of the wings are fpot- 
ted with brown on their outer edges ; there 
“ are fpots alfo on the coverts of the wings, 
but the inferior coverts are pure white. The 
“ legs and feet are covered with white feathers ; 
** the nails are long, ftrong, black, and very 
fliarp.” “ I have another fpecimen of the fame 
“ bird, (Edwards fubjoins,) “ in which the fpots 
“ are more frequent, and the colour more in- 
“ tenfe.”' 

• This bird is common in the country about 
Hudfon’s Bay ; but it feems to be confined to 
the northern tra<£ls ; for in the New Continent 
it is very rare ; in Pennfylvania and in Europe it 
never appears farther fouth than Dantzick. It 
is almoft white, and fpotlefs in the mountains of 
Lapland. Klein informs us, that it is named 
Hurfang in Sweden, and Weiffcbunt" Schlictcte- 
eule (i. e. White-chequered Smooth Owl) in Ger- 
many, and that he had in Dantzick a male and 
female alive for fevcral months in 1747'^. Ellis 

* White Onjjl nxjith earthy /pots* Hurfaiigy S\vcd. ; IVciJJt'hwife 

Schlichtete^eule, Germ. On the 3<.l Janii?trv" ^ ^ lluficcl 

fpecimen to the cabinet of the Society of Guar. When alive it 
weighed three pounds and a half- The length from the point of 
the bill to the end of the tail was jone ell and a fi.Kteerith, the 
alar extent wo and three-fifths ; the bill and riaih black; the 
cheeks, the lower part of tlie wings, the ruinp and the legs covered 
with a milky Ihag ; the upper part of the body marbled* with white 
and cinereous. 


relates 
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relates that this bird and the Great-eared Owl 
are frequent in the trads near Hudfon’s Bay : 
it is, fays he, .of a dazzling white, hardly dif- 
tinguifliable from fnow; it appears the whole 
year, flies often in open day, and hunts white 
partridges (grous). On the whole, therefore, 
the Harfang, which is the largeft of all the Owls, 
is inort frequent in the northern regions*, and 
probably avoids the heats of the fouth. [A] 

* We have fccn that It Inhabits Lapland, Sweden, and the 
North of Germany : it is alio found in Pennfylvania and Hudfon’s 
Bay, probably in Iceland ; for Anderfon has given a figure of it 
in his defcription of Iceland ; and though Hoi rebow, who has 
critkifed that work, afferts that no kind of Owl is found there, 
yet thk ought not to be admitted upon the finglc credit of one whofe 
principal aim it feems is to contradict Anderfon. 

[ A j 1'his is the Sinx Nytlea of Linn<eas, &c. the XJlulaAlla of 
Klein, the White Owl of Hudfon*s Bay of BrilTon, the Great mite 

Owl of Edwards, and the Snowy Owl of Pennant and Latham. 

Thefpecihe character, the head fmooth, the body whitilh, with 
dulky lunar fpots difperfed.*^ 


IV. 

The CAYENNE OWL j. 


Le Chat-huant (le Cayenne^ BuiF. 
Strix CayanenJtSi Gmel. 


This bird has been deferibed by no natural- 
ift. It is of the fize of the Tawny Owl, from 

t Specific charafter ; « The body ftriated with rufous, waved 

tranfverfely with dufky colour} the irides yellow.” 


whicli 
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which it differs by the colour of its eyes, which 
are yellow ; fo that it is perhaps equally , related 
to the White Owl, but really dilfers from both. 
It is particularly remarkable for its rufous plu- 
mage, waved tranfverfely with brown narrow 
lines, not only on the breaft and belly, but even 
on the back ; its bill is of a flefh colour, and 
its nails black. — This defcriptlon, with the in- 
fpedlion of the figure, will be fufficient to recog- 
nife it. 


V. 

The CANADA OWL* 


La ChouefU, ou GranLc Che^cche de Canada, Buff* 
Strix Funena, Linn. 


This is confidered by Briflbn as a fpecl- 
men of the Tawny Owl, but it appears to be 
more allied to the Brown. It differs from the 
latter, howevei;, becaufe its breaft and belly are 
marked with regular brown crofs bars ; and this 
fingular property is alfo obferved in the Little 
Owl of America. 

* Specific charadler “ The head fmooth, the body dufky 
fpotted with white, ftreaked below with white and dufky, the wing 
feathers variegated with white fpots.the tail feathers ilreaked with 
white.” Its length feventeen inchei, and its alar extent two feet. 
Jt weighs twelve ounces. 

,VI. The 
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The Sx^INT DOMINGO OWL* 


ha Chouette^ oa Grande Cheueche de Saint^Domhiguey BufF. 

Strix DominicenJtSy Gmcl. 

This bird was fent ns from St. Domingo, 
and feems entirely a new fpecies. It is the 
neareft related to the Brown European Owl, 
Its bill is larger, ftronger, more booked than 
that of any otlier Earlefs Owl. It differs from 
the Brown Owl in another circumftance alfo ; 
its belly is of a rufty uniform colour, and there 
are only forae longitudinal fpots on the breaft ; 
whereas the Brown Owl of Europe is marked 
on the breaft and belly with large oblong point- 
ed fpots, which has given occalion to the name 
of Flaming O'wL No&ua Jiammeata. 

Specific character The head fmooth, the abdomen rufou$> 

the bread marked with draggling longitudinal fpots/^ 
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BIRDS 

WHICH HAVE NOT THE POWER OF FLYING. 

TYROM the light birds which foar in the re- 
gion of the clouds, we pafs to thofe that 
are borne down by their weight, and cannot 
rife from the furface. Our tranfition is fud- 
den ; but knowledge is acquired in the mode of 
comparifon, and the oppofition and contraft will 
throw additional light on the hiftory of the 
winged race. Indeed, without examining clofely 
the end of the chain, we cannot diftinguifh the 
intermediate links. When Nature is difplayed 
in her whole extent, die prefents a boundlels 
field, where the various orders of being are con- 
nected by a perpetual fuccelTion of contiguous 
and refembling objeCls : but it is not a fimple 
uniform feries, it ramifies at intervals in all di- 
rections ; the branches from different parts bend, 
and run into each other, and thefe flexions and 
this tendency to unite, are moft remarkable near 
the extremes. We have feen in the clafs of 
quadrupeds, that one end of the chain ftretches 
to the tribe of birds in the different kinds of 
bats, which like thefe have the power of flying. 
The other end of the chain, we have perceived, 
defeends tp the order of whales, in the fcil, the 

10 •wallrm^ 
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•wallrttSy and the manati : another branch was ob- 
ferved rifing from the middle, and connecting 
the monkey, to man by the intermediate links of 
the baboon, the pigmy-ape, and the orang-utang. 
On the one fide, a fhoot bending through the 
ant-eaters^ the phataginSy and the pangolins^ which 
refemble in fhape the crocodiles, the inguana^ and 
the lizzards, unites the reptiles to the quadru- 
peds ; on the other, through the tatous^ whofe 
body is completely ftieathed in a bony covering, 
it approaches the cruftaceous animals. It will 
be the fame with refpeCt to the band which 
connects the numerous order of birds ; if we 
place its origin in thofe birds which fhoot nim- 
bly with light pinions through the mid-way air, 
it will gradually pafs through various minute 
fliades, and at laft terminate in thofe which are 
opprefled with their weight, 'and deftitute of the 
inftruments neceflary to impel their aerial courfe. 
The lower extremity will be found to divide 
into two branches ; the one containing terreftrial 
birds, as the Oflrich, the Touyou, the Caflb- 
wary, and the Dodo, which cannot rife from the 
ground j the other including the Pinguins and 
other aquatic birds, which are denied the- ufe, 
or rather the refidence of earth and air, and 
which never leave the furface of the water, 
their proper element. Such are the ends of 
the chain ; and , w'e ought to examine thefe 
with attention before we ventiire to furvey 
the intermediate links, in which "the proper- 
8 ‘ ties 
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ties of the extremes are varioufly blended. 
To place this metaphyfical view in/ its proper 
light, and to elucidate the ideas l^y actual ex- 
amples, we ought, immediately after treating 
of quadrupeds, to begin the Natural Hiftory of 
the Birds which are the neareft related to thefe 
animals. The Ollrich refembling the camel in 
the ftiape of its legs, and the porcupine in the 
pipes or prickles with which its wings are arm- 
ed, ought to be ranged next the quadrupeds. 
But philofophy muft often yield to popular opi- 
nions: the numerous herd of naturalifts would 
exclaim againft this claffification, and would re- 
gard it as an abfurd innovation, proceeding 
merjej^^rom the love of lingularity and contra- 
tradidlion. But befides the general refemblance 
in fize and outward appearance, which alone 
ought to place it at the head of the winged race, 
we fliall find that there are many other analogies 
to be found in the internal fi;ru£lure j and that 
being almoft equally related to the birds and to 
the quadrupeds, it muft be confidered as the 
intermediate fhade. 

In each feries or chain which connefis the 
univerfal fyftem of animated nature, tlie branches 
which extend to the fubordinate clafles are al- 
ways fliort, and form very tmTiW genera. The 
birds that are not fitted to fly, confift only of 
feven or eight fpecies ; the quadrupecte that are 
able to fly, amount but to 'five or fix. The 
lame remark may be applied to the other lateral 

VOL. I. y ramificli’' 
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ramifications. Thefe are fugitive traces of na- 
ture, which mark the extent of her power, which 
fet defiance Ip the fhackles of our fyflems, and 
V burft from the confinement of our narrow circle 
of ideas. 
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'The OSTRICri* 


UAutrw:hei EaiT. 

Struthio CameluSi Linn. Gmel. Will* BrifT* 
The Black Oftrich% Alb. Sparr. Lath. &c* 


^*T^ HE Oftrich was known in the remoteft ages, 

* and mentioned in the raoft ancient books. 
It is frequently the fubjedl from which the fa- 
cred writers draw their comparifons and allego- 
ries fi, In ftill more diftant periods, its flefh 

* The Greek appenatibn or fimply 

rWed tvhieh fignifies or a bird in general; 

and a camt f refetnblahce whic^^^ 

Oflrich bears to that quadruped. ^ were intro- 
duced into Latin; Struthacamflus/ktidJ^ In He- 

brew it was called ^acuah ; in Arabic, Neamah ; m 
now termed J<ve-Siruz ; in Italian, ^trui^o ; in German, 

Linnaius ranges the Oflrich, the Galeatcd CafTo wary, and the 
Touyou, in the fame genus Bh-utbio among the GaU'tnci:* The ipe- 
cihe charai5ler of the Oflrich is, that it has three toes. Mr. Latham 
in his lafl: work, a* Orniihologicus, has very properly formed ano- 
ther order, that of inferted after the Grallaey and which 

contains the the the Toyou, the Caflbwary, and 

the Oflrich. The charaQer of the laft : that its ^'// is flraight, 
deprefTed and rounded at’ the end f the ‘iv/Vr^r fliort, and ufelefs for 
flying ; the thighs naked above the knees ; and two toes both turned : 
forward.. '■ 

Ojlriches^ jhall d^ell there 9 and the Satyrs /hall dattce zh^e* 

Tsai 

E-ven and gi^e fuek to 

hut the daughters of iny^p cruel like the Of ric^^ 

nKuldermfs . L A M E N t a T . iv . 3 . 

/ <voill make lament at hn iikt the 
Of riches^ Micah, i, S. 

y 2 ’ feems 


dragons p dnd mournhi^y^ike the 



feems to liave been commonly ufed for food ; 
for the legnJature of the Jews prohibits it as un- 
clean *. It incurs alfo in Herodotus i', the moft 
ancient of profane hiftorians, and in the writings 
of the firfl; philofophers who liave treated of the 
hiftory of Nature : how Indeed could an animal 
fo remarkably large, fo ftrangely fhaped, and fo 
wonderfully prolific, and peculiarly fitted for 
the climate, as the Oftrich, rental n unknown 
in Africa and part of Afia, countries peopled 
from the earlieft ages, full of deferts indeed, but 
where there is not a fpot that has not been 
trodden by the foot of man ? 

The family of the Oftrich, therefore, is of 
great antiquity ; nor in the courfe of ag§,s.Jhas 

* And thefe alfo {hall have abomination among fowls, , * . 
the Oftrich alfo, and the Cormorant,’’ Sec. Levit* xi. 13 Sc 16^ 
** But thefe are they whereof you (hall not eat. . . . nor the Of* 
mchj nor the night-crow,” Sec. Deut. xiv. 12 Sc 15. 

f Saleme is of opinion that Herodotus {peaks of three kinds of 
: the aquatic^ or marine^ which is the fifli called plaice ; the 
aerial^ which is tlie fparrovv; and the Hrrejf rial (FColayato?) which is 
the Oftrich. I can dilcover only the laft, and I (hould render the 
epithet ijuburranean ; not that I believe in the 

exiftence of fuch Oftriches ; but Herodotus is there deferibing the 
hngular productions peculiar to a certain Vegion of Africa. The 
common Oftrich was unlikely to be feletted, lince the Greeks knew 
it was common in Africa i and the fancy or credulity of the an* 
cient hiftorian might create or aflame tliofe ideal beings. 

Nor is it probable that fo rich, fo precife, and fo finiihed a lan- 
guage as the Greek, would affign the generic name of Oftrich to a 
bird or a liflt. If 1 were allowed to ofier a conjecture, I (hould fay 
that the Aerial ^iruthos the Tong-taiJed Oftrich, which in fe- 
veral parts of Africa is at f^refent called The Flying Oftrich and I 
Should ftippofe that x\\c Aquatic Strut has was feme heavy watcr-lbvvl 
whofe^'ings were unfit for fiying. 

it 
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it varied or degenerated from its native purity. 
It has always remained on its patf^nal eftate ; 
and its luftre has been tranfmittec/ unfullied by 
foreign intercourfe. In fhort, it is among the 
birds what the elephant is among the quadru- 
peds, a diftind: race, widely feparated from all 
the others by charadters as ftriking as they are 
invariable. 

The Oftrich is reckoned the largefl: of the 
birds ; but it is deprived of the prerogative of 
the winged tribe, the power of Hying. The one 
which yallifnieri examined weighed, though it 
was very lean, fifty-five pounds, after the en- 
trails were taken out ; fo that, allowing twenty 
pounds for thefe, and the fat that was wanting*, 
we may eftimate the w'elght of an Oftrich when 
alive, and in tolerable habit, at feventy-five or 
eighty pounds. With what amazing force, then, 
muft the wings, and the impelling mufcles of thefe 
wings, have been endowed, to have been able to 
raife and fufpend in the air fo huge a mafs ? The 
power of Nature appears to the fuperficial ob- 
ferver as infinite ; but wdien w'e examine clofely 
the minute parts’, wc perceive that every thing is 
limited ; and to difcriminate with accuracy thefe 
limits, which the wifdom, and not the weaknefs, 
of Nature has prefcribed, is the beft method to 

^ Its two flomachs, after being properly cleaned, weighed only 
fix pounds ; the heart, with the auricles, and the tranks of the large 
velfels, was one pound feven ounces ; tl!e two pancreafes one pound ; 
the inteilines, which arc very long and thick, niuil be of confider- 
able vyeight. 

Y 3 ftudy 
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ftudy herWorks and operations. In the preient 
cafe, the "^ight of feventy-iive pounds exceeds 
all the exernlons of animal force to fupport it in 
the medium of the atmofphere. Other birds 
alfo which approach in fize to the Oftrich, fuch 
as the Thuiouy the Caflbwary, and the Dodo, are 
held down to the furfac^ of the earth : but their 
weight is not the foie obftacle ; the ftrength of 
the pe<Soral mufcles, the expanfion of the wings, 
their favourable infertion, the ftiffnefs of the 
quilj-feathers, &c. would here be conditions the 
more necelTary, as the reliftance to be overcome 
is greater : but thefe requifites are entirely want- 
ing • for, to confine myfelf to the Oftrich, this 
bird has, properly fpeaking, no wings j^Jince 
the feathers inferted in the fiiqjilders, inftead of 
forming a compadl body fit to make a powerful 
impreftion upon the air, arc divided into loofe 
filky filaments, and the feathers of the tail are 
of the fame downy texture ; nor can they ad- 
mit the varying pofitions which are neceflary. 
for regulating their courfe. It Is remarkable 
that in the Oftrich the feathers are all of the 
fame texture j whereas in moft other birds, the 
plumage is compofed of different kinds of fea- 
thers. Thofe next the fkln are foft and woolly j 
the coverts are clofer and more folid ; and the 
quill-feathers, which are deftined to perform the 
motions, are long and ftiff. The Oftrich is, 
therefore, confined ^o the ground by a double 
chain j by its great weight, and the ftru<3:ure of 
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its wings, it is condemned, like the quadrupeds, 
to traverfe with labour the furface, jind exiled 
from the region of the air j and iri| both exter- 
nal and internal ftrudfure it bears great relem- 
blance to thefe animals ; like them, the greateft 
part of its body is covered with hair rather than 
^feathers ; its head and fides are almoft naked ; 
and its legs, in which its llrength chiefly con- 
fifts, are thick and mufcular ; its feet are ttrong 
and flefliy, refembling thofe of the camel, which 
"diflsrs from the other quadrupeds in that re- 
fpe£t ; its wings, furniflied with two pikes like 
thofe of the porcupine, are to be regarded rather as 
a kind of arms deflined for its defence ; t he ori- 
fice of the ear is uncovered, and only lined with 
hair in 'the infide at the auditory canal j its up- 
per eye-lid is moveable, as in almoft all the qua- 
drupeds, and is edged with long eye-laflies as in 
man, and in the elephant ; the general ftrudlure 
of the eyes is moft analogous to what obtains in 
man, and they are fo placed that both of them 
point to the fame object. The parts near the 
bottom of the Jlermnn^ and near the os pubis^ 
which, as in the camel, are callous, and deftitute 
of hair or feathers, indicate its weight, and re- 
duce it to a level with the hurableft of the beads 
of burden. Thevenot was fo ftruck with the 
analogy between the Oftrlch and the Drome- 
dary, that he fancied he could perceive the 
hump on its back ; but, though the back is in- 
deed arched, there is nothing fimilar to the flefhy 

y 4 • protu- 
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protuberai^ce that occurs in camels and drome- 
daries. \ 

If we proved, from the furvey of its external 
form, to examine its internal ftru^iure, we lhall 
difcover other properties which diftinguilh it 
from the birds, and new analogies which link it 
with the quadrupeds. 

The head is very fmall *, flat, and compofed 
of foft tender bones f , but the crown is hard- 
ened by a plate of horn. It is fupported in a 
horizontal fituation by a bony column near three 
feet in height, conlifting of feventeen vertebra. 
The body is commonly kept in the direc- 
tion parallel to the horizon ; the back is two 
feet long, formed by feven vertehree, and with 
thefe are articulated on each fide feven rifls, two 
falfe and five true ; the laft being double at 
their origin, and afterwards uniting into a fingle 
branch. A third pair of falfe ribs form the da^ 
vide ; and the five true ribs are connedled by 
cartilaginous ligaments to the Jlernum^ which 
defcenda not to the lower belly as in moft birds, 
and which is lefs projedting ; it refembles a 
buckler in fliape, and is broadeV than even the 
Jlermim oi a man. From the os facrum arifes a 

Scaliger remarks that many ponderous birds, fuch as the com-» 
mon cock, the peacock, the turkey, &c. have alfo a fmall head j but 
that moft birds which excel in flight, whatever be their fize, are fur* 
j^iihed with a proportionally bigger head. Scal. Exercit* In Car^ 

dannm. 

f The anatomift^ of the Academy found a fra^lure in the cranium 
of one of the fubje^ls which they dilfefted* 
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kind of tall» confifting of feven vertebra^ fimilar 
to thofe in man ; the os fsmorts is a foot long ; 
the t 'thiay and tarfus^ a foot and a half each ; every 
toe confifts of three phalanges as in man, while 
other birds have feldom an equal number *. 

The bill is rather fmall f , but opens wide ; 
the tongue is veiry Ihort, and deftitute oi papilla. 
The pharynx is broad, proportioned to the aper- 
ture of the mouth, and w-ould admit a body of 
the fize of the fift. The afophagus is alfo wide 
and ftrong, and terminates in the firft ventricle, 
which in this bird performs three different func- 
tions ; that of a craw, becaufe it is the lirft; that 
of a ventricle, being partly mufcular, and partly 
confifting of longitudinal circular fibres ; and 
that of the glandulous protuberance, which ge- 
nerally occurs in the lower part of the afopba- 
gus next the gizzard, fince it is furnilhed with 
a great number of glands, conglomerated, and 
not conglobated, as in moft other birds j:. The 
firft ventricle is fituated below the fecond ; fo 
that what Is generally termed the fuperior ori- 
ficc^ in regard to its place, is in this cafe really 
the inferior. The fecond ventricle is often di- 
vided from the firft by a flight conftridure ; and 
fometimes it is befides formed into two cavities 

^ Pare and Vallifnieri. 

f Briflbn fays, that the bill is unguiculated ; Vallifnieri, that it 
is pointed obtufely without any hook. The tongue varies much in 
different fubjedls. • 

J Mem. pour fervir a VHiJloire des Animaiixf^ 
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by a fimilar conftridure ; but this divifion can 
never be perceived externally. It is covered 
with glands, 'and inverted with a villous coat 
fomething like flannel, but with little adhefion, 
and perforated with an infinite number of fmall 
holes, correfponding to the orifices of the glands. 
It is not fo ftrong as the gizzards of birds gene- 
rally are ; but it is ftrengthened externally by 
very powerful mufcles, fome of them three 
inches thick. Its outward form refembles much 
that of the human ventricle. 

Du Verney pretends that the hepatic dud ter- 
minates in’ this fecond ventricle % as happens in 
the tench, and many other filhes, and fometimes 
even in man, according to the obfervation of 
Galen f. But Rariby:]: and Vallifnieri affirm, 
that in feveral Oftriches which they examined, 
they always found the infertion of this dud in 
the duodenum two inches, one inch, and fome- 
times only half an inch below i'nc pylorus. Val- 
Sifnieri alfo points out the origin of this mirtake, 
if it be fuch, adding that in two Oftriches he 
traced a vefl'el from the fecond ventricle to the 
liver, which he firft took for a branch of the 
hepatic dud, but aftervrards difcovered that it 
was an artery which conveyed blood to the 
liver, and not bile to the ventricle. 

* HiJ}. da PAcademie des Sciences, 1694. 
f In Vallifnieri, 
j PhUofoph. Tr#faa, 386. 

The 
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The pylorus varies in regard to its width in 
different fubje£ts ; it is generally tinged with 
yellow, and, as well as the cavity, of the fecond 
ventricle, is imbued with a bitter liquor. This 
is eafily accounted for, becaufe the hepatic dudfc 
takes its origin in the duodenum^ and runs up- 
wards. 

The pylorus difcharges itfelf into the duode- 
nunty the narroweft of all the inteftines, and in 
which are alfo inferted the two pancreatic duds, 
a foot, and fometimes two or three feet, below the 
jundion of the hepatic ; while in other birds 
the infertion is made clofc to the gall dud. 

The duodenum and the jejunum are without 
valves ; the ileofi is furnilhed with fome, as it 
runs into the colon. Tlicfe three finall intef- 
tines are nearly half the length of the whole ali- 
mentary canal, which, in different fubjeds even 
of the fame bulk, is fubjed to variation, being 
fixty feet in fome, and only twenty- nine in 
others. 

The two cceca rife from the beginning of the 
colony aceprding to the anatomilts of the Aca- 
demy ; or from the end of the ileumy according 
to Ranby. Each caecum forms a kind of hol- 
low cone two or three feet long, an inch wide at 
the bafe, and furnilhed in the infide with a valve 
in the form of a fpiral plate, making near twenty 
revolutions from the bottom to the top, as in the 
bare, the rabbit, the fea-fox* the r^y, the cramp- 
bfh, and the thornback, &c. 


The 
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The colon alfo is furnifiied with leaf-fhaped 
■valves, but’ which, inftead of turning fpirally, 
form a crefcent that occupies rather more than 
half the circumference of tl:e colon ; fo that the 
ends of the oppofite crefeents flightly overlap 
each other. And this ftru<Slure alfo occurs in 
the colon of the monkey, and in the Jejunum of 
man, and marks the inteftine exteriorly with 
tranverfe parallel furrows, about half an inch 
diftant, and correfponding to the interior valves r 
but it is remarkable that thefe crefeents do not 
occur through the whole length of the colony or 
rather that the Oftrich has two very different 
talons ; the one broad and about a foot long, 
furnifhed with leafy valves ; the other, narrower, 
and totally dellitute of valves, but extending to 
the redium. 

The re£lum Is very wide, about a foot long, 
and near its termination covered with fielhy 
fibres. It opens into a large bag or bladder con- 
fifting of membranes, the fame as the inteftines, 
but thicker, and fometimes containing even eight 
ounces of urine *. For the ureters make their 
difeharge by a very oblique infertion, as in the 
bladder of land animals j and not only convey 

* The urine of the Ofirich difeharges ink-fpota according to Hir- 
ir.Dlaiis. The affcrtlon may be falfe, but Gefner was miflaken in con^ 
tradi^ling it, on the groutid that no bird has urine. If this were 
admitted, of what ufc are the kidneys, and the ureters ? The only 
difference in this refpefl between birds and quadrupeds is, that in 
ths former the bladder opens into the rfcium. 
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urine, but alfo the white glutinous matter that 
accompanies or envelopes the excrement in all 
birds. 

This firft bag, which wants only the neck to 
be a real bladder, communicates by an orifice 
furnifhed with a kind oi Jphindler with the fecond 
and laft bag, which is fmaller, and.fci ves for the 
paflage of the urine and the folid excrements ; 
it is almoft fliut by a cartilaginous nut, adher- 
ing at its bafe to the jundiioii of the os puhis^ 
and deft in the middle like that of the apri- 
cot. 

The folid excrements are very like thofe of 
iheep and goats, being divided into little balls, 
whofe bulk bears no relation to the capacity of the 
inteftines wdi ere they are formed. In the fmall 
Inteftines, the appearance is like that of foup, 
fometimes green, fomettmes black, according to 
the quantity of aliment, whicli acquires confiftcnce 
as it approaches the thick inteftines, but does not 
receive its ftiape until it enters the fecond colon. 

Near the anus arc foinesimcs found fmall 
facs, fomewhat fimil .r to what occur in the 
fame parts in lions and tigers. 

The mefentery is tranfparent through its whole 
extent, and in fonie parts it is a foot broad, 
Vallifnieri pretends to have dilcovered in it mani- 
feft traces of lymphatic veflels : Ranby alfo fays, 
that the veflels of the mefentery are Very diftinif, 
but adds, that its glands can* hardly be perceived. 

1 1 To 
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To moft obfervers indeed they have been alto-* 
gether invilible. 

The liver is divided into two great lobes, as’ 
in man, but it is placed nearer the middle of 
the hypochondriac region, and has no gall blad- 
der. The fpleen is contiguous to the firft fto- 
mach, and weighs at leaft two ounces. 

The kitlneys are very large, feldom parted into 
feveral lobes as in other birds, but oftener Ihaped 
like a guitar, with a broad belly. 

The ureters never creep along the kidneys 
as in moft other birds, but penetrate into their 
fubftance. 

The epiploon Is very fmall, and only covers a 
part of the ventricle ; but in its ftead we find over 
all the belly, and fometimes on the inteftines, a 
coat of fat or tallow fpread between the aponeu- 
rofes of the mufcles of the abdomen, and from 
two to fix inches thick. It was this fat mixed 
with blood that formed the manteca^ which was 
highly efteemed, and extremely dear among the 
Romans, who, according to Pliny, reckoned it 
more efficacious than goofe fiit, for rheumatifm, 
cold fwellings, and palfy ; and even at prefent 
the Arabians preferibe it in thefe diforders*. Val- 
lifnieri is the only one who, probably from his 
happening to diflieft very lean Oftriches, fufpedls 
the exiftence of this fail ; and the more fo, that in 
Italy the leannefs of the Oftrich has paflfed into 

• Thi World Dl/jtlayedt vol. xiii, 

a pro-» 
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a proverb, magro comme nno flrwzzo * ; he adds, 

that thofe which he examined appeared after 

dille<ftion like mere Ikeletons : but' this muft be 

» 

the cafe with refpeCt to all Oftriches that have 
no fat, or in which it has been feparated, (ince 
there is no flefli on the breaft or belly, for the 
mufcles of the abdomen do not become flelhy 
till they reach the fides. 

If from the organs of digeftion we pafs to 
thofe of generation, we fltall find other analogies 
to the ft:ru<3:ure which obtains in quadrupeds. 
In the greateft number of birds, the penis is con- 
cealed ; but in the Oftrich it is apparent, and of 
a confiderable fize, compofcd of two white liga- 
ments, that are folid and nervous, four lines 
diameter, and fheathed in a thick membrane, 
and which only unite at the breadth of two 
fingers from their extremity. Sometimes wm 
alfo meet in the fame part a red fpongy fub- 
ftance, fupplied with a multitude of vefl'els, and 
very fimilar to the corpus cavernofiim that is ob- 
ferved in the land animals. The whole is in- 
clofed in a common membrane, whofe texture is 
the fame as that of the ligaments, though not 
fo thick or hard. This penis is furnifhed with 
neither gland nor prepuce ; nor, according to 
the anatomifts of the academy, is even per- 
forated for the ejedtion of the feminal fluid ; 
but Warren pretends that he difledled an 
Oftrich, whofe yard was fiVe inches and a half 

long, 


* Meagre as an Oftneh/^ 
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long, and furrowed longitudinally along the up- 
per furface,. with a kind of channel, which ap- 
peared to him to be deftined for conveying the 
femen. Whether this channel was formed by 
the jun(3:ion of the two ligaments j or that War- 
ren miftook for the penis the cartilaginous nut 
of the fecond bag of the reBuniy which is in fadt 
parted ; or that the ftrudture and fliape of this 
organ is liable to vary in different fubjedis j it 
appears that the yard adheres at its origin to the 
cartilaginous nut, and bending downwards, it 
paffes through the fmall fac, and emerges at the 
external orifice, which is the anus^ and which 
being edged with a membranous fold, forms 
at this part a falie prepuce, that Dr. Brown has 
undoubtedly miftaken for a real prepuce, for he 
is the only perfon who afferts that the Oftrich 
has that excrefcence 

There are four mufcles attached to the anus 
and the yard, whence refults a fympathy of mo- 
tion J and this is the reafon why, when the 
animal voids its excrements, the yard protrudes 
feveral inches f. 

The tefticles differ widely in regard to fize in 
different individuals, and vary even in the propor- 
tion of forty-eight to one j owing, doubtlefs, to 
their age, the feafon, the nature of the difeafe which 
preceded death, &c. Their external ihape jvaries 

* Coiua. Phiiof. 

f Warren learned tliU from p&rfons who kept feveral 
Oflriches in England. 

alfo, 
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alfo, but their external ftrufture is always uni- 
form ; they lie on the kidneys, nearer the left 
than the right. Warren imagined he could per- 
ceive feminal veficules. 

The females alfo havetefticles ; for fo we ought 
to call thofe glandulous bodies, four lines in di- 
ameter and eighteen long, which are found un- 
der the ovarium adhering to the aorta and vena 
cavay and which nothing but the prediledion 
of fyftem could convert into the lower glands of 
the kidney. The female Little Bullard is alfo 
furnillied with tefticles limilar to thofe of the 
male, and there is reafon to believe that the fe- 
male of the Great Bullard has the fame llruclure; 
and if the Anatomills of the Academy, in their 
numerous dilfedions, have fuppofed that they 
never met with any but males, it is becaufe they 
would not admit an animal in which they found 
tefticles to be a female. But every body knows 
that the Bullard approaches the neareft of the 
European birds to the Oftrich, and therefore all 
that I have faid on the fubjed of the generation 
of tefticles in the bodies of female quadrupeds, 
applies readily to’ this clafs, and will afterwards 
perhaps be difcovered to admit of a. greater ex- 
tenfion. 

Below thefe two glandulous bodies is placed 
the ovarium^ adhering alfo to the great blood 
velTels ; it generally contains eggs of different 
fizes, inclofed in their capfdle like fmall glands, 
and attached to the ovarium by their ftalks. 

VOL. I. ' 2 ’ This 
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This ovarium is fingle, as in aim oft all birds ; 
and we may remark by the way that this affords 
another prefumption againft the opinion of thofe 
who maintain that the two glandulous bodies 
which occur in all the females of quadrupeds, 
reprefcnt the ovarium^ W'hich is a fingle organ ; 
inftead of admitting that they are really tefticles, 
which muft be reckoned among the double parts, 
both in the males of birds and in thofe of qua- 
drupeds 

The funnel of the oviduBus opens below the 
ovarium^ and fends off to the right and left two 
winged membranous appendices, whicli refemble 
thofe that occur at the end of the tube In land 
afftmals. The eggs which are feparated from 
the ovarium are received into this funnel, and 
conveyed along the oviduBus to the laft inteftinal 
fac, where they are difeharged through an ori- 
fice, which, in its natural ftate, is only four lines 
in diameter, but its wrinkled furface expands and 
forms a dilatation proportional to the bulk of the 
eggs. All the inner coat of the oviduBus is 
alfo full of wrinkles, or rather folds, as in the 
third and fourth ftomachs of the ruminating 
animals. 


* The Flamingo Is the only bird in which the AnatomlHs of the 
Academy found two onjaria ; and thefe arc, according to them, no- 
thing more than two hard folid glandulous bodies, of which the 
left one is divided into feveral unequal globules. But this is a 
fingular iniunce from whicli*no general couclufion can be drawn* 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, the fecond inteftinal bag has its car- 
tilaginous nut in the female as well as in the 
male; and this nut, which fometimes projedts 
more than half an inch from the anus^ has a 
fmall appendix three lines in length, thin and 
incurvated, which the Analomifts of the Aca- 
demy take for a clitoris^ and with the greater 
prohabilitv, as the fame two mufcles that are in- 
ferted in the bafe of the yard in the males, are 
alfo connedted to the origin of this appendix in 
the females. 

I (hall not .dwell on the defcription of the 
organs of refpiration, fince they refemble almoft 
entirely thofe of the other birds ; confilling of 
two lungs of a fpungy fubftance with ten ifiC 
cells, five on each fide, of which the fourth is 
here the finallefl:, as ufual in all the bulky fpecies 
of birds ; thefe cells receive the air from the 
lungs, with which they have very diftindl com- 
municatioUvS ; but they muU alio ii vve com- 
munications with other parts, though lels ap- 
parent ; for when Vallifnicri blew into the 
trachea-arteria^ he obfcrved an inflation along 
the thighs and wings, which indicates a ftructure 
fimilar to that of the Pelican, in which Mery 
perceived, under the infertion of the wing, and 
between the thigh and the belly, membranous 
bags, which were filled with air during expi- 
ration, or when air was injedled forcibly into 
the trachea- arteria^ and whiph probably furnifh 
it to the cellular texture. 

Dr. . 
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Dr. Brown pofitively aflerts, that the Oftrich 
has no epiglottis: Perrault fuppofes the fame 
thing, fince 'he beftows on a certain mtifcle the 
office of fliutting the glottis^ by contracting 
the larynx. Warren affirms that he perceived 
a glottis in the fubjeCt which he diffeCted j and 
Vallifnieri reconciles thefe oppofite opinions, by 
faying that there is really no perfeCt epiglottis^ 
but that the pofterior part of the tongue fupplies 
the defect, clofing on the glottis in deglu- 
tition. 

There are various opinions alfo with refpeCt 
to tlie number and form of the cartilaginous 
i^gs of the larynx : Vallifnieri reckons only 
two hundred and eighteen, and maintains, with 
Perrault, that they are all entire : Warren found 
two hundred and twenty-fix complete, exclufive 
of the firft ones which were imperfeCt, or thofc 
immediately under the forking of the trachea. 
All this may be true, confidering the great va- 
rieties to which the ftruClure of the internal 
parts are fubjed:; but it proves at the fame time 
the rafhnefs of attempting to deferibe a whole 
fpecies from a fmall number o'f individuals, and 
the danger of miftaking anomalous varieties for 
conflant characters. Perrault obferved, that 
each of the two branches of the irachea-arteria 
is divided at its junction with the lungs into a 
number of membranous ramifications, as in the 
elephant. The brain, with its cerebellum^ forms a 
mafs about two inches and a half long, and 
8 twenty 
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twenty lines broad. Vallifnieri affirms, that the 
one he examined weighed only an ounce, which 
would not amount to the one-twelfth-hundredth 
part of the weight of the animal : he adds, that 
the ftruiffure was exadfly fimilar to that of the 
brain of other birds, and precifely fuch as de- 
fcribed by Willis. I ffiall obferve however, with 
the Anatomifts of the Academy, that the ten 
pairs of nerves arife and proceed from the cranium^ 
in the fame manner as in land animals ; that the 
cortical and the medullary part of the cerebellum 
are alfodifpofed as in thefe animals ; and that we 
fometimes find the two vermiform apophyfes 
which occur in man, and a ventricle, ffiaped like 
a writing pen, as in moft of tlie quadrupeds.^ 

With refpe^t to the organs of circulation, I 
ffiall only notice, that the heart is almoft round, 
while in other birds it is generally elongated. 

In regard to the external fenfes, I have al- 
ready deferibed the tongue, the ear, and the 
external form of the eye ; I have only to add, 
that its internal ftrmSture is the fame with what 
is commonly obferved in birds. Ranby af- 
ferts, that the ball taken from its focket, fpon- 
taneoufly alfumes a form almoft triangular; he 
alfo remarks, that the quantity of the aqueous 
humour is greater, and that of the vitreous lels 
than ordinary. 

The noftrils are placed in the fuperior mandi- 
ble, not far from its bafe, and on the middle of 
each aperture rifes a cartilaginous protuberance 

z 3 ' covefed 
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covered with a very thin membrane, and thelc 
apertures c6mraunicate with the palate by means 
of two canrfl^ Vvhich terminate in a pretty large 
cleft. We fhould be miflaken, w^ere we 
to infer from the complicated ftrudlure of this 
organ, that the Oftrich poirefled the fenfe of 
finell in an eminent degree ; for the mofl; un- 
donh’ted fa<fl:s prove exactly the reverfe ; and in 
general it appears that the chief impreffions, 
and the moft exqnifite which this animal re- 
ceives, are thofe of fight, and of the fixth fenfe. 

This fhort view of the internal organization 
of the Oftrich is more than fufficient to confirm 
the idea which I before gave, that this fingular 
animal muft be confidered as a being of an 
equivocal nature, and as forming the fiiadc be- 
tween the quadruped and the bird : and in a 
fyftem which would reprefent the true gradation 
of the univerfe, it ftiould be referred neither to 
the clafs of quadrupeds nor to that of birds, but 
ranged in the intermediate place. Indeed, what 
rank can we aflign to an animal whofe body is 
partly that of a bird, partly that pf a quadruped * ; 
its feet like thofe of a quadruped, its head fimi- 
lar to that of a bird ; the male furnifhed with 
a penh^ the female with a clitoris^ as in the qua- 
drupeds ; which is oviparous, and has a gizzard 
like the birds, and at the fame time is fupplied 
with fcvcral ftomachs, and with inteftines, whofe 


* iArillotle, 
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capacity and ftru<3;ure are analogous partly to 
the ruminating, and partly to the . other qua- 
drupeds ? . 

In the order of fecundity, the Oftrich feems 
to be more nearly related to the quadrupeds than 
to the birds ; for its incubations are frequent, 
and it hatches many young at a time. Ariftotle 
fays, that, next after the Oftrich, the bird which 
he calls the Atricapilla^ is that which lays the 
moft eggs ; and he adds, that this bird, Atri- 
capilla^ lays twenty and more ; whence it fol- 
lows that the Oftrich lays at leaft twenty-five. 
Befides, the heft informed modern hiftorians and 
travellers relate, that it has feveral fittings, with 
twelve or fifteen eggs in each. But if we refer 
it to the clafs of the birds, it would be the largeft, 
and confequently ought to be the leafl prolific, 
according to the law which Nature feems to have 
conftantly obferved in the multiplication of ani- 
mals, that it is univerfally proportional to the 
bulk of the individuals ; whereas, if wx refer 
it to the clafs of land animals, it appears dimi- 
nutive befide the largeft fpecies, and fmaller than 
thofe of a middfe lize, as the hog, and its great 
fecundity is therefore confiftent with the general 
order of the univerfe. 

Oppian, who entertained the ftrange notion 
that the camels of Badtriana copulated back- 
wards, turning their tails to each other, believed 
. alfo that the camel bird (the name anciently ap- 
plied to the Oftrich) performs its embraces in 

z 4 .the 
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the fame manner ; and he advances it as an un- 
doubted fa<^. But this is no more probable with 
refpe(5l to the camel-bird than with refpe<3: to 
the carnci itfelf and though it is moft probable 
that few obfervers have witneffed their coupling, 
and that none have defcribed it, we ought ftill to 
conclude, fince there is no proof of the contrary, 
that it is accomplifhed in the iifual way. 

The Oftriches are reckoned excefiively fala- 
cious, and often copulate ; and if we recoiled; 
what has been already faid with refped to the 
diinenfioas of the yard, vve ihall readily con- 
ceive’ that this ad is not performed by mere 
coinpreffion, as in almolf all the other birds, 
but that the male organ is really introduced into 
the fcxual parts of the female : 7'hevenot is the 
only pcrfon wlio afferts that they pair, and that, 
contrary to what is ufual wdth the large birds, 
each male fcleds his female. 

The time of laying their eggs depends on the 
climate they inhabit, but is alw^ays^near the furn- 
mer folftice ; that is, about the beginning of July, 
in the northern parts of Africa*, and towards 
the end of December, in the 'fouthern trads of 
that continent j'. The temperature of the cli- 
mate has alfo great infaience on the mode of 
hatching. In the torrid zone, they are con- 
tented with depofiting their eggs in a heap of 
fand loofely feraped together with their feet, and 

f Dampier. 
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leave the developemenf of the young to the 
powerful agency of a burning fun. Nor is this 
always neceflary ; they are fometimes hatchech 
though neither covered by the mother, nor ex- 
pofed to the influence of the folar rays *. But 
though the Oflrich has feldom or never rccourfe 
to incubation, flic is far from abandoning her 
eggs : flie watches afliduoufly over their prefer- 
vation, and feldom lofes fight of tliern. This 
has given occafion to the faying, that they hatch 
them with their eyes j and Diodorus relates a 
method of catching thefe animals, which is 
founded on their ftrong attachment to their ex- 
pected offspring: this is to fet in the ground 
round the neff, at a proper height, ftakes, armed 
with {harp points, upon which the mother ruihes 
heedlelsly, and Is transfixed. 

Though the climate of France is much colder 
than that of Barbary, Offrichcs have fometimes 
laid their eggs in the Menagerie of Veriailles ; 
but the Anatomifts of the Academy were un- 
fucccfsful in their attempts to hatch them, 
either by artificial incubation, or by the heat 
of the fun, or by the application of the gra- 
dual heat of a flow regulated five ; nor could 
they trace in any of the eggs the leafl marks 
of an incipient organization, or difeover the 

* When Jannequin was at Senegal, he put two OJlrich^s eggs 
into a catk, and packed them well w^h tow ; hut fometime after- 
wards, on opening it, he found that one of the eggs was quite ripe 
for excluiion. 

’flighseii 
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flighte/l indication of the production of a new 
being. — The yolk and the white of the one that 
had been he^4ed by the lire, were only a little 
thickened ; that expofed to the fun contracted a 
very putrid fmell ; but neither fliewed the leaft 
appearance of the rudiments of a fcsius ; and in 
fhort, this philofophicai incubation was totally 
unfuccefsfui'^. — Reaumur bad not yet appeared. 

The eggs are extremely hard, heavy, and 
large ; but fometimes they are fuppofed to be 
more bulky than they really are, thofe of the 
crocodile being miftaken for them "}■. It has 
been alferted, that they are as large as the head 
of a child that they would contain a quart j|, 
that they w'eigh fifteen pounds, and that an 
Oftrich lays fifty § eggs in the year ; iElian goes 
as far as eighty. But moft of thefe circumftances 
are evidently exaggerated : for, firft, is it pof- 
fihle that an egg, whofe fhell Is not more than a 
pound in weight, and whofe capacity is at moft 
only a quart, could weigh fifteen pounds ? To 
reconcile this, we mull fuppofe that the yolk 
and white are feven times denfer than water, 
three times than marble, and almoft as denfe 
as tin, which is rather a ftralued hypothefis. 
Secondly, Admitting with Willughby, that the 
Oftrich lays annually fifty eggs, weighing fifteen 
pounds each, it would follow that, in the courfe 
of the year, flie would exclude feven hundre<l 

• Mem. pour fervir dcs Anlm* f Belon. 

. J Wiiiugiiby. )j Bcioir. § Leo Afiicanus. 
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and fifty pounds, which is too much for an ani- 
mal that is I'carcely eighty pounds weight. 

We muft therefore make a confiderable abate- 
ment both in the weight of the eggs, and in their 
number ; but it is a pity that we have not fuffi- 
cient data to afcertain the precife quantity. Ari- 
ftode indeed renders it probable, that the num- 
ber of eggs is from twenty-five to thirty ; and 
the nioft judicious modern writers date it at 
thirty-fix. If we fuppofe two or three layings 
in the year, and a dozen eggs to each, we 
might alfo admit the weight of each egg to be 
three or four pounds, allowing a pound for the 
{hell, and two or three for the white and yolk ; 
but this is merely conjedlure, and far from 
being accurate. Many people write, but few 
weigh, meafure, or compare. Of fifteen or fix- 
teen Oftriches which have been difleiSled in 
dilFcrent countries, only one has been weighed, 
and it is that which w-e have dcllribed from 
Vallifnieri. — We are no better informed with 
refpc(ft to the time neceflary for the incubation 
of the eggs ; all we know, or rather all that is 
aflTerted is, that as foon as tliey are hatched, the 
young Oftriches are able to walk, and even to 
run and fearcb for their food ; inaiinuch that in 
the torrid zone % where they enjoy the proper 
degree of w’armth, and can ealily provide their 
fuitable fubfiftence, they ^are emancij)ated at 
flieir birth, and abandoned by their mother, on 

* Leo Afflcaiius, 
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whofe affiftance they are independent. But, in 
the more temperate countries, as at the Cape of 
Good Hope'f, the mother watches over her 
young fo long as her affiduous attention is ne~ 
ceffaryj and in every climate her care is pro- 
portioned to their wants. 

The young Oftriches are of an afli-gray the 
firft year, and entirely covered with feathers ; 
but thefe are falfe, and foon drop. They are 
never reftored on the head, on the top of the 
neck, on the thighs, on the fides, and below the 
wings ; but they are replaced on the reft of the 
body by plumes alternately black and white, and 
fbmetimes gray, from the blending thefe two co- 
lours into each other. The fhortefi; are on the 
lower part of the neck ; thofe on the belly and 
the back are longer ; but the longcft of all are 
thofe at the extremity of the tail and of the 
wings, and are alfo the mofi; efteemed. Klein 
mentions, on the authority of Albert, that the 
dorfal feathers are very black in the males, and 
brown in the females ; but the Academicians, 
who difle£ted eight Oftrichef, five male and 
three female, found the plumage nearly alike in 
all ; yet they never obferved red, green, blue, 
or yellow feathers, as Cardan feems to have be- 
lieved, from a ftrangc overfight in a work 
Dc Subtilitate, 

Redi difcoyered,,from numerous obfervations, 

* Kolbcn’s Account of the Cape. 
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that alnioft all birds are fubjed to vermin In 
their feathers, and even vermin of different 
kinds ; that the greatefl: number haye infecls pe- 
culiar to them, and no where clfe found; but 
in no feafon could he ever perceive them in 
Oftriches, though he examined a dozen of thofc 
animals, feme of which had been recently brought 
from Barbary, Further, Vallifnieri, who difletfled 
two Oftriches, found in the bowels neither /um- 
brici^ nor worms, nor infeds of any fort. It 
would feem therefore, that none of thefe crea- 
tures are fond of the Oftrich llefli ; that they 
avoid it with an averfion, and that it has fonie 
quality pernicious to their multiplication. Per- 
haps the breeding of vermin is prevented inter- 
nally by the great powers of the flomach, and 
the digeftive organs. Many fabulous opinions 
have been entertained on this fubjed. It has 
been afferted, that the Oftrich digefts iron as 
poultry digeft grain ; and fome authors have 
even gone fo far as to allege, that it could di- 
geft red-hot iron The laft opinion requires 
no ferious refutation j and it will be enough to 
afeertain from fads, if the Oftrich can grind 
down cold iron. 

It is certain that thefe birds live chiefly on 
vegetable fubftances ; that their gizzard is lined 
with very ftrong mufcles, as in all the granivc- 

* Marmol, De/crip. I* Afrique. 
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rous clafs * ; that they often fwallow bits oJT 
iron f, copper, ftones, glafs, wood, and any 
thing that occurs. I will not deny that they 
may even foihetimes fwallow hot iron, if the 
quantity be fmall, and this perhaps without fuf- 
fering any inconvenience. It appears that they 
fwallow whatever they can find, till their capa- 
cious ftomachs be completely filled ; and that the 
need of ballalling them with a fufficient weight,, 
is one of the principal caufes of their voracity. 
The gallinaceous tribe, and other granivorous 
animals, whofe organs of tafte want fenfibility, 
alfo fwallow many fmall ftones, when mixed 
with their food, miftaking them probably for 
grains ; but if ftones be offered alone, they will 
periih of hunger, and not touch one of them ; 
and ftill lefs will they meddle with quick-lime. 
We may therefore conclude, that the Oftrich is 
one of the birds w’hofe fenfes of tafte and fmell 
are the moft obtufe ; and in this circumftance 
they are widely feparated from the quadrupeds. 

But what become of thofe hai'd noxious fub- 
ftanccs, efpecially the copper, the glafs, and the 
iron, which the Oftrich fwallowa at random, and 

♦ Though the Oftrich is actually omnivorous, it may fill I be 
ranged in the granivorous dais, (ince in its deferts it lives on dates, 
and other fruits, or vegetable fubftatices ; and in menageries it may 
be kept on the fame food. Alfo Strabo tells Book vi. that whea 
the hunters want to enfnare it, they ufe grain for bait. 

t i fay often ; for Albert affirms that many Oflriches would not 
fwallow iron, though they devoured hard bonea, and even ftones^ 
lyith avidity^ 
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merely with the view of repletion ? On this fub- 
je<3: the authors are divided, and adduce parti- 
cular fiufts in fupport of each opinion. Perrault, 
having found feventy doubloons in fhe flomachof 
one of thefe animals, obferved, that moft of them 
were worn down, and reduced to three-fourths 
of their prominence. He conceived that this 
was occafioned by their mutual fridion, and the 
comminution of pebbles, rather than by the ac- 
tion of any acid ; fince fome of thefe doubloons 
were much corroded on the convex furface, which 
was moft expofed to the attrition, and yet not 
in the lead affecfled on the concave fide. He 
therefore concluded, that, in thefe birds, the fo- 
lution of the food is not performed merely by 
fubtile and penetrating juices, but is effected by 
the organic action of the ftomach, which com- 
prefles its aliments, and agitates them, inceflantly 
tvkh thofe hard bodies which they infi;in«^lively 
fwallow. And, bccaufe the contents of the fto- 
mach were tinged with green, he inferred that 
the copper was adually diffblved in it ; not by 
any particular fcivent, nor by the powers of di- 
geftion, but in a fimilar manner to what would 
take place if that metal w'ere ground with herb- 
age, or with fome acid or faline liquor. He 
adds, that copper, far from affording nourifh- 
ment in the ftomach of the Oftrich, really ads 
as a poifon, and that all thofe who fwallowed 
much of it foon died. 


Vallif- 
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Valllfnieri, on the other hand, imagines, that 
the Oflrich digefts or diffblves the hard fub** 
llances chiefly by the a£Hon of the acid liquor 
of the flomacli ; but he does not exclude the 
cffctl of attrition which may aflift the folution. 
His proofs are thcfe : 

1. Bits of wood, iron, or glafs, which have 
remained ibme time in the ftomach of the Of- 
trich, are not fmooth and flhining, as they w’ould 
be if worn by the fridfion of ithe coats ; but are 
rough, furrowed, perforated, arid precifely fuch 
as would be produced by the corrofion of a fol- 
vent. 

2. This folvent reduces the hardeft and the 
fofteft bodies alike to impalpable molecules, 
which may be obferved by the microfeope, and 
even by the naked eye. 

3. He found in the ftomach of the Oftrich a 
nail fixed in one of the lides, in fuch a manner 
as to prevent its meeting the oppofite fide, and con- 
fequently the compreflion of the contents ; yet 
the food was as completely diflblved in this ven- 
tricle as in another in which theufual adfion could 
take place ; and this at leaft proves, that in the 
Oftrich digeftion is not performed folely by tritu- 
ration. 

4. He obferved a copper thimble in the fto- 
mach of a capon, which was corroded only 
where it touched the gizzard, and confequently 
where it was leaft dxpofed to the attrition of the 

hard 
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hard fubftances ; whence the folution of metals 
in the gallinaceous tribe muft be afcribed rather 
to thfe action of fome in,enftruum^ than to ‘the 
prefliire and refiftance of the coats ; and the ana- 
logy naturally extends to the Oftrtch. 

5. He dilcovered in the ftomach of the Ol- 
trlch, a piece of money which had been fo com- 
pletely corroded, that its weight was reduced to 
three grains. 

6. The glands of the firft ftomach exude, 
when fqueezed, a vifcous, yellowifh, infipid li- 
quor, which, however, quickly marks iron with 
a dull fpot. 

7. Laftly, the a<ftivity of thefe juices, the 
force of the mufcles of the gizzard, and the 
black colour which tinges the excrements of the 
Oftriches that have fwallowed iron, which alfo 
happens to thofe perfons who ufe martial pre- 
parations, and have a vigorous digeftion, fup- 
porting the preceding faifts, incline Vallifnieri to 
conjediure, not indeed that the Oftriches really 
digeft iron, and are nouriflied by it, as leveral 
inledfs and reptiles feed on earth and ftoncs, 
but that the ftones and the metals, elpecially 
iron, being diflblved by the gaftric liquor, tem- 
per, like abforbents, the acrid juices of the fto- 
mach, and mix with the nutriment as ufeful 
ingredients for feafoning it, and increafmg the 
adlion of the folids. And this conclufion is the 
moire reafonable, lince iron is known to enter 
into the compofition of living beings } and, 
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wben fufficiently attenuated by proper acids, it 
becomes volatile, and fijews a tendency as it 
were to vege^itc, and aiTume forms analogous to 
thofe of plants, as is obferved in arbor Mar- 
tis*. In this fenfe only can the Oftricli be faid 
to digeft iron : and even admitting that the 
powers of the ftomach were fufficient to pro- 
duce the efFe£l, it is ftill extremely ridiculous to 
imagine, that the gizzard has the beneficial qua- 
lities of a medicine, and is proper for allifting 
a debilitated appetite. But fuch is the nature of 
the human mind ! ftruck with a rare or fingu- 
lar ohje^l, fire never fails to heighten the won- 
der by the addition of chimerical, and often ab- 
furd qualities. Hence it has been affirmed, that 
the moft tranfparent floncs found in the ftomach 
of the Oftrich, have the virtue, wdien applied to 
the neck, of promoting digeftion j that the inner 
coat of the gizzard has the power of correcting 
a cold temperament, and of rekindling the fire 
of luft j its liver, that of curing the falling-fick- 
nefs ; its blood, that of reftoring fight ; and, the 
ftiell of its egg reduced to powder, that of reliev- 
ing the gout, and the gravel, &c. Valiifnieri had 
an opportunity of deraonftrating by experiments 
the falfity of ihefe pretended virtues ; and his 
experiments are the more decifive, as they were 

♦ Memoires de VAcademie des Sciences , annees 1705, 1706, ^ fut ^ 
mantes ; V a L L I s n 1 e r i . His opinion is farther confirmed by the 
obfervaiions of Santorini on bits -of money, and keys found in the 
ftomach of an Oftrich which \vas difle6lcd at Venice ; and by the 
experiments of the Academy de Cimento on the digeftion of birds. 

% * per- 
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performed on perfons the moft credulous, and 
the moft fubje£t to prejudices. 

The Oftrich is a bird peculiar ^'o Africa, the 
iflands contiguous to that continent and that 
part of Afia which borders on it. Thefe regions, 
which are the native abodes of the camel, the 
rhinoceros, the elephant, and many other large 
animals, muft alfo be the paternal feat of the 
Oftrich, which is the elephant of the birds. 
They are very numerous, according to Dr. Po-* 
cock, on the mountains fituated on the foixth' 
weft of Alexandria. A miflionary mentions 
that they occur at Goa, tliongh much more 
rarely than in Arabia f. Philoftratus pretends 
that Apollonius found them even beyond the 
Ganges:];; but this was certainly at a period 
when Hindoftan was lefs populous than at pre- 
fent. Modern travellers have never obferved 
any in that country, unlefs ftich as were carried 
thither § ; and all agree, that on either fide of 
the line, they never pafs beyond the thirty-fifth 
degree of latitude ; and as they cannot fly, they 
are in the fame .predicament with the quadru- 
peds in the fouthern trafts of the ancient conti- 

♦ The Vorou-Patra of Madagafcar is a kind of Ollrich which 
retires into folitary fpots, and lays eggs of an uncommon fize. 
f Travels of Father Philip, a bare-footed Carmelite, 

X Life of Apollonius, book iii. 

f They are kept in the menageries of the king of Perfia, accord- 
ing to Thevenot 5 which flicws that tlfey are not common in that 
country* On the road from Ifpahan to Schiras four Oftriches were 
brought into the caravan/era ^ lays Yemelli Carreri* 
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nent ; that Is, they cannot migrate into the new 
continent. Hence they have never been dif^ 
covered through the whole range of America, 
though the name has been applied to the Tou- 
you, which is analogous to them indeed, but is 
quite a different fpecies, as we fliall foon find. 
For the fame reafon they have never been found 
in Europe, though they might enjoy a climate 
fuited to their nature in the Morea, in the fouth 
of Spain, and in Italy. But, before they could 
migrate into thefe countries, they muft have 
crofled the intervening leas, which was impof- 
fible ; or follow the line of coaft as high as 
the fiftieth degree of latitude, another obftacle 
equally infurmountable for an animal that de- 
lights in the parched plains. The Oflriches pre- 
fer the moft folitary and the moft arid trails, that 
are fcarcely ever refrefhed by genial Ihowers * ; 
and this confirms the account of the Arabians, 
that they do not drink. They affemble In thefe 
deferts in numerous flocks, which at a diftance 

* Theophradus fays, that the Oftrich breeds in that part of 
Africa where it does not rain ’’ Gesner.. All the travellers and 
natiiralids arc agreed on this point. G. Warren is the only per- 
fon who reckons the OlWch aquatic ; he admits that it never fwims ; 
but fays that its legs are tall, and its neck long ; fo that it could 
wade in the water and catch its prey; and, as its head refcmbles that 
of a goofc, hence he infers that it is a river bird. Phiiof, Tranf. 

394. Another hearing that in AbyiTinia the Odriches were 
of the fize of an afs, and that their neck and feet refembled thofe 
of the quadrupeds, concluded that they mull have an afs’s tail and 
feet. SuiDAs. — Hardly is any part of Zoology fo obfcured by 
abfurdities as the hillory of the Oftrich. 
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refemble troops of cavalry, and as fuch have 
alarmed many caravans. Their life mu ft be 
fpent rather hardly in thefe vaft barren folitudes ; 
but there they tafte the fweets of liberty and 
love. And is not the defert which offers thefe 
raviChing pleafiires converted into an Elyflan 
field ? To enjoy thefe ineftimable blefiings they 
fly the prefence of man ; but man learns the 
profit he can derive from them ; he haunts them 
in their molt frvage retreats ; he feeds on their 
eggs, their blood, their fat, their fiefh ; decks 
himfelf with their plumes ; and perhaps he flat- 
ters himfelf with the hope of completely fub- 
duing them, and of ranking them among the 
number of his flaves. The advantatres which 

v7> 

the dorneftication of tlic (tftrich promifes are fb 
important, as to threaten its fecurity, even in the 
deferts. 

Whole nations have merited the name of 
Struthophagi, from the cuftom of feeding on the 
Oftrich ; and thefe people bordered on the Ele- 
pbantophagi^ who had not belter clieer. For 
this difli Aplcius directs, and with great reafon, 
a poignant fort of fauce ; which proves that it 
was ufed among the Romans ; hut we have 
other evidences. The F.mperor FleHogabalus 
once ordered the brains of fix hundred Gltviches 
to be ferved up for a fingle repaft. That raon- 
fter, it is well known, had a whim of eating each 
day only a fingle kind of food ; fuch as pheafants, 
hogs, pullets, &c. and the Oftrich wus of the 

A A 3 number. 
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nuniber, but feafoned no doubt after the recipe 
of Apicius. Even at prefent the inhabitants of 
Lybia, Nymifl^ia, &c. feed upon, tarae ones ; eat 
the fiefh, and fell the feathers-: yet neither the 
dogs nor the cats would touch the fragments of 
the Oftrich diffedled by Vallifnieri, though it was 
frefli and florid. It is indeed true that the Of- 
trich was extremely lean, and was pei*haps old j 
but Leo Africanus, who tailed them in their na- 
tive deferts, informs us, that they were feldom 
eaten, except when young, and even after being 
fattened. The Rabbi, David Kimchi, adds, that 
the females were preferred j and perhaps tlie 
fleflt was rendered more palatable by caf- 
tration. 

Cadamollo and fome other travellers rnen- 
tion their having tailed Oftrich eggs, which they 
found not to be unplcafant food ; De Brue and 
Le Maire affirm, that a finglc one is a meal fuf- 
fleient for eight menj and others aflert, that it 
weighs as much as thirty hen eggs j but even this 
ia far Ihort of fifteen pounds. 

The Ihell of thefe eggs is formed into various 
forts of cups, which in time grow hard, and 
in dome degree refemble ivory. 

When the Arabians have killed an Oftrich, 
they open its throat, and make a ligature below 
the incifton ; three or four of them then take 
it, and fhake it backwards and forw'ards, as 
■we would rinle a bottle: the ligature being then 
removed, a ccnliderable quantity of manteca, 

of 
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of the confiftence of concrete oil, oozes from the 
hole. They extra£l fomctimes as much as 
twenty pounds from a Tingle Oftrich j and 
this 7nanteca is nothing but the blood of the ani- 
mal mixed, not with the- flefh as has been al- 
leged, fince there is none on the belly and breaft, 
but with that fit, which in plump Oftriches 
forms, as we have laid, a coat feveral inches 
thick on the inteftines. The natives of the coun- 
try alfert that the viantcca is pleafant to eat, 
but occafions ?. loofenefs. 

The Ethiopians Hay the Oflriches, and fell 
their fkins to the merchants of Alexarfdria. The 
leather is very thick, and the Arabians formerly 
made it into inner jackets, which ferved infteaJ 
of a cuiraE and buckler. Belon law large quan- 
tities of thefe fkins ftripped of their feathers in 
the fliops at Alexandria. — The long white plumes 
of the tail and wings have always been highly 
efteemed ; the ancients ufed them for decoration, 
and appropriated them to diftiaguifli the mili- 
tary profcflion, in wTich they fucceeded to the 
feathers of the fwan ; for birds have always 
furnifhed the pbliflied nations, as well as the 
favage tribes, with the materials of ornament. 
Aldrovandus informs us, that there are ftill pre- 
ferved at Rome two ancient ftatues, one of 
Minerva and another of Pyrrhus, in which the 
helmet is decked wnth the plumes of the Oftrich, 
It feems probable that thefe alfo compofed the 
bunch worn by the Romaia foldiers, which Po- 
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lybius mentions, and which confifted of three 
black or red feathers, about a cubit in height. In 
Turkey, even at prefent, a Janifl'ary, who has 
diftinguiOied himfelf by his warlike atchieve- 
ments, is entitled to wear them in his turban ; 
and in the feraglio, the Sultana, when fhe would 
heighten her charms to obtain a gentler conqueft, 
employs them to decorate her perfon. In the 
kingdom of Congo, thefc feathers are mixed 
with thofe of the peacock, to form enfigns of 
war ; and the ladies of England and of Italy make 
them into a fort of fans. It is well known what 
prodigious *confumption is made of them in 
Europe for hats, helmets, theatrical drefles, fur- 
niture, canopies, funeral decorations, and even 
for female ornaments : and indeed it mull be 
allowed, that they have a fine effed:, both from 
their natural and their artificial colours, and 
from their gentle waving motion. But it may 
be proper to obferve, that the feathers moft 
admired, are thofe which are plucked from the 
animal while alive ; and are known by this pro- 
perty, that when the quill is prefl'ed by the 
fingers, it difcharges a bloody lit'j^uor, while thofe 
that are pulled after death are dry, light, and 
very liable to worms. 

The Oftriches, though inhabitants of the de- 
fert, are not fo wild as might be fupp'ofed. 
All travellers agree in faying, that they are eafily 
tamed, efpecially wlfen young. The people of 
Dara, of Lybia, &c. breed them in flocks, and 
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undoubtedly obtain from them feathers of the 
beft fort, which are only gotten from living 
Oftriches. They even grow domeftic uithout 
much trouble, merely from the iuibit of feeing 
men, and receiving food, and experiencing kind 
treatment. Brue, having purcliafed two of 
them at Serinpate on the coall of Africa, found 
them quite tame when he arrived at Fort St. 
Louis. 

They have even been brought firther than 
domeftication, and fome have trained them to 
carry their rider like a horfe. Nor is this a 
modern invention ; for the tyrant Firmius, 
who reigned in Egypt about the end of the third 
century, ufed, it is laid, to be carried on large 
Oftriches. Moore, an Englifliman, mentions, 
that he faw at Joar in Africa, a man travelling 
on an Oftrich. Vallilnieri ipeaks of a young 
man who mounted on an Oftrich, exhibited at 
Venice before the rabble ; and Adanfon faw% 
at the factory of Podor, two young Oftriches, 
the ftrongeft of which ran fafter than the beft: 
Englifh hunter, though it carried two negroes 
on its back. All this proves that thefe animals, 
though not ablblutcly intradtable, are yet of a 
flubborn nature, and if they could be taught 
fo much as to keep together in flocks, and re- 
turn to their ftable, and even to allow themfelves 
to be mounted, it would ftill be diiflcult and per- 
haps impOflTiblc to inftrudl them to obey the reins, 
to feel the wiflt of the rider, and comply with it. 

>Ve 
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We Tee, even from the relation of Adanfon, that 
the Oftrich of Podor did not make a diftant 
ftretch, but 9nly took feveral turns round the 
hamlet, and that its courfe could only be flop- 
ped by throwing fome obftacle in its way. Do- 
cile to a certain degree of ftupidity, it feems in- 
tradable from its nature ; and this muft be really 
the cafe, fmee the Arab, who has tamed the horfe 
and enflaved the camel, has never completely 
fiibdued the Oftrich ; but till this be obtained, 
advantage can neither be derived from its fpeed 
nor its force, for the ftrength of an indocile do- 
ineftic is always hurtful to its mafter. 

But, though the Oftriches run faftcr than the 
horfe, they are yet caught by means of horfes ; but 
to fncceed requires dexterity. The plan which 
the Arabs take is to keep conftantly within fight 
of them, v/ithout preffing them too hard ; they 
are particularly careful not to fulfer them to 
feed, though not to difturb them fo much as to 
tempt them to make their efcape by a fudden 
fiight. And the execution is the more eafy, fince 
they feldom hold a flraight courfe, but almoft 
always deferibe a circle. The Arabs therefore, 
tracing a fmaller circle within the other, .can al- 
ways keep their proper diftance, and yet pafs 
ever mikh lefs ground. After a day or two, 
when the Oftriches are worn out with fa- 
tigue and w'ant of food, the horfemen fuddenly 
dart upon them at ftill gallop, endeavouring as 
much as poffibie to drive them againft the wind, 

and 
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and they kill them with the blows of a ftick, 
that the blood may not fpoll the line white 
of the plumes. It Is faid, that when they feel 
themfelves overcome, and unable to efcape from 
the hunters, they conceal their head, and ima- 
gine that they cannot then be perceived ; but 
that abfurdity niuft be aferibed to thofe who 
attempt to conjeiSlure their intentions ; it is evi- 
dent that they only try to proteft that part of 
their body at laft, v^hich is at once the weakeft 
and the moft cflential. 

The Struthophagl had another method of 
catching thefe animals: they covered themfelves 
with anOftrich’s fkin, and flipping their arms into 
the neck, they imitated all the ordinary motions 
of the Ollrich itfelf, and thus were able to get 
near it and furprife it. In the fame manner, the 
favages of America dlfguife themfelves like roe- 
bucks, to catch the roe-bucks. 

Dogs and nets alfo have been ufed, but It 
would feem that the horfe is mofl; commonly 
employed; and this circumftance alone is fuf- 
ficient to explain the antipathy which has been 
fuppofed to fubfift: between the horfe and the 
Oflrich. ^ 

In running, it fpreads its wings and the large 
feathers of its tail, not with the view to alfifl: 
its motion, as I have already faid, but from the 
common efled: of the correfpondence of mufcles ; 
juft as a man running throws about his arms, or 
an elephant that turns upon its hunter, ereifts and 

’dilpl^ys 
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difplays its large ears. But the complete proof 
that the Oftrich does not raife its feathers to in- 
crcafc its celerity is, that it fpreads them, even 
when it runs againft the wind; in wliich cafe 
they can only retard its progrefs. If we con- 
fider that bulk and fwiftnefs are combined in the 
Oftrich, we muft be convinced that they are 
extremely ftrong ; yet it preferves the manners 
of the granivorous animals : it never attacks the 
weak, and feldom oppofes the aflaults of the 
ftrong. Covered with a hard thick coat of 
leather, and furnilhed with a broad Jlernumy 
which ferves for a breaft-plate, and defended by 
another callous breaft-plate, it hardly feels the 
application .of external blows; and it efcapes 
from the greater and more ferious dangers by 
the rapidity of its flight. If it fometimes makes 
refiftance, it employs its bill, the points of its 
wings, and particularly its feet. Thevenci faw 
one which overthrew a dog by a blow of its 
foot. Belon fays that it could run down a man ; 
but that in its flight it th t wh IP 'les at its pur- 
fuer. I doubt the fadf, eipeciaii -/ is its velocity 
would only diminilh that of tlie Hones wdiich it 
might throw, the two motions being oppofite. 
Befides, this fadl, advanced by Pliny, and copied 
by many others, does not appear to be confirmed 
by any modern of credit, and it is known that 
Pliny pofl'efTed more genius than difeernment. 

Leo Africanus fitys, that the Oftrich wants 
the fenfe of hearing ; yet we have already fecn 

that 
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that it appears to have all the organs whxcli give 
thofe fenfations ; the aperture of the ears is even, 
very wide, and is not obftru£ted , by feathers. 
It is probable therefore, that either like the grous, 
it is only deaf in the feafon of love j or that 
what has been imputed to its deafnefs, is really 
the effetSl of ftupidity. 

It is moft likely that this is the feafon when its 
cry is heard : this happens feldom, for few perfons 
have mentioned it. The facred writers com- 
pare its cry to moaning, and it is even pretend- 
ed that its Hebrew name jacnah is derived from 
ianah^ which lignifies to boivl. Dr. Brown 
fays, that it refembles the wailing of a hoaiTe 
child, and is ftill more plaintive ; how gloomy 
is it then, and even terrible, to ufe the expreflion 
of Sandys, to travellers who penetrate with 
timorous apprehenfions into the immenlity of 
thefc deferts, where every living being, man 
not excepted, is an object of dread and 
danger ! 
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Sfriithio Rhea^ Linn. Gmel. Borowlk. 

Rhea Americanay Lath. Ind. 

Rhea^ Brifr. 

Strut bio Not bus t Klein. 

Struthio-carnelus Americanus, Ray and Will. 

Struthio Emeuy Nieremb. 

Nhanciaguacu Brajilienjiu Marcg. and Pifo# 

American Ojlrichy Will. Damp. Lath. 

T 7 II A T is called the Oftrich of South Ame- 
rlca, or the OJlrich of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan and Guiana^ is quite different from the 
Oftrich j and Le Maire is, I believe, the firft 
traveller, who, deceived by fome traces of re- 
femblance to that African bird, has given it the 
fame name. Klein, who perceived that it was 
of another fpecies, is contented with calling it 
the Bafard Of rich. Barrere has fometimes 

termed it the Ileron^ fometimes the ferrivorous 
Crane^ and fometimes the Lopg-necked Emeu. 
Others have with more accuracy applied a com- 
pound name, expreflive of feveral of its quali- 
ties, the Gray Cajfoivary with the Of rich-bill. 
Moehring and Briflbn prefer the Latin name 
rhea^ to which the latter annexes the Ameri- 
can epithet TGuyon.^ formed fi*om Touyouyou^ by 
which it is generally known in Guiana. The 
favages Settled in other parts of the continent 
10 ' have 
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have given it different names : Yardu^ Tanduy 
Aridity and Nandu-guacu^ in Brazil * ; Sallian 
in the ifland of Maragnan *j' ; Sun in Chili, 
&c. So many names have been bellowed on 
an animal with which we were fo lately made 
acquainted ! For my part, I fhall readily adopt 
that of Touyou^ which Briffon has applied or 
rather retained, and I. fhall not hefitate to pre- 
fer this barbarous word, which has probably 
fome analogy with the voice or cry of that bird, 
to the fcientilic terms, which only ferve to con- 
vey falfe notions, and to new names, which 
mark no charailer, no eflential property of the 
animal on which they are bellowed. 

Briffon feems to imagine that Aldfovandus 
meant to figure this bird by the name of Avis 
Erne ; and it is true that we find, in the 54 ill 
page of vol. iii. of his Ornithology, a plate 
which reprefents the Touyou and the Caffowary^ 
according to the two plates of Nieremberg, and 
that it is inferibed in large characflers with the 
words AVIS EME ; in the fame manner as the 
figure of the Touyou in Nieremberg bears the 
name of Emeu. But it is obvious that thefe two 
titles have been added by engravers or printers 
who were little acquainted with the views of the 
authors : for Aldrovandus does not mention a 
fingle word of the Touyou, and Niqremberg only 


* Nieremberg, Maregrave, and Pifo. 
f Hill. Gen, dcs Voyages, tome xlv. 
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calls it Yardou, Suri, and the Occidental OJlrich% 
and both, in their defcription, apply the names 
Hme and Emc,u to the Caflbwary of Java alone. 
In fliort, to avoid confufion of names, the Erne 
of Aldrovandus and the Emeu of Nieremberg 
ought henceforth to be excluded from the fyno- 
nyms of the ‘Tonyou. Marcgrave fa^’S, that 
the Portuguefe call it Ema in their language ; 
but the Portuguefe, who had often vifited the 
Eaft Indies, were acquainted with the Emeu of 
Java, and applied that name to the Touyou 
of America, which was more analogous to it 
than any other bird ; for the fame reafon that 
we have applied the term OJlrich to the fame 
Touyou. We muft therefore confider it as an 
eftablilhed point, that the Emeu belongs exclu- 
lively to the Caffowary of the Eaft Indies, and 
has no relation to the Touyou, or any other 
American bird. 

In this detail of the different names of the 
Touyou^ I have in part pointed out the different 
countries where it is found. It is a native of 
South America, but is not equally common in 
every province of that extenftve country. Marc- 
grave informs us, that it is feldom feenin the vi- 
cinity of Ferhambuca, and is equally rare in 
Peru, and along the tnoft populous coafts ; but 
it is more frequent in Guiana * ; in the feigno- 
ries of Seregippe and of Rio-grande j in the 

♦ Barrere. 

interior 
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Interior provinces of Brazil*; in Chili t ; in 
the vaft forefts lituated north from the mouth 
of the De la Blata | j and in the vaft favannas 
which ftretch on the fouth of that* river, and in 
all the Urra Magellan 'tca^ as far as Port Defire* 
and even to the coaft bordering on the ftraits of 
Magellan §. Formerly fome diftri<fts in Para- 
guay fwarmed with thefe birds, efpecially the 
plains watered by the Uraguay ; but as the in- 
habitants multiplied, they killed great numbers, 
and forced the reft to retirct Captain Wood 
afliires us, that though they abound on the 
northern coaft of the. Straits of Magellan, 
there is not one to be found on the fouthera 
ihore : and notwithftanding Coreal’s affirming 
that he faw them on the iflands in the South Sea, 
thefe ftraits feera to bound the climate fuited 
to the Touyou, as the Cape pf Good Hope 
terminates the region of the Oftrich ; and the 
iflands where Coreal faw the Touyous were 
probably contiguous to the.eaftern fhores of 
America, beyond the Straits of Magellan. It 
alfo appears that the Touyou, which, like the 
Oftrich, delights in the heat of the torrid zone, 
is yet not fo much affetffed by cold ; for the 
promontory which runs into the Straits of Ma- 
gellan is nearer the Pole, than the Cape of Good 
Hope, or any other climate, where the Oftrich 

* Marcgrave. . f Hift. des Qen. Voyage#, toms xm 

t Hift. dea Incas. § Wafer. 

VOL. I, , ha? • 
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has fpontaneoufly fixed its refidence : but, 
as according to all accounts, the Touyou is alfo, 
like the Ollrich, entirely a terreftrial bird, and 
incapable of ‘flying ; and as South America is 
feparated from the ancient continent by immenfe 
oceans j it would follow that we ought, not to 
expert to find Touyous in our continent, any 
more than to difcover Oftriches in America : 
arjd this inference agrees with the teftimony of 
travellers. 

The Touyou, though fomewhat inferior to 
the Oftrich, is yet the largeft bird in the New 
World, the full grown ones being fix feet high *. 
Wafer, who meafured the thigh of one above 
the ordinary fize, found it ahnoft equal to that 
of a man. It has the long neck, the fmall head, 
and the flat bill of the Oftrich ; but in otl^r 
relpedls, it refembles the Caflbwary. I find 
even in the hiftory of Brazil, written by the 
Abbe Prevofj', but no where elfe, mention made 
of a kind of horn yvhich this bird has on its bill, 
and which, if it really exifted, would be another 
point of analogy with the Caflbwary. 

Its body is of an oval fliape^ and, when, cloth- 
ed with all its feathers, appears almoft entirely 
round. Its wings are very Ihort, and of no ufe 

* In the figure that Nicrcmberg gives, there is a fort of cap 
on the crown of the head, ivhich refembles the. hard callous ikia 
that, according to Dr. Brown, is found on the fame part of the 
Qftrich : bump mention js made of this cap in Nieremberg^s de- 
fcriptian, or in any other. 

des Voyages, tome xiv. 

: . iU 
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in flying ; though they are faid to aflifl it iri run- 
ning. It has on the back and about the rump 
long feathers, which fall back, and_ conceal the 
atiusy and it has no other tail. Its plumage is 
all gray on the back, and white on the belly. 
It is very tall, having three toes to each foot, all 
anterior ; for we cannot conlider as a toe that 
callous round tubercle placed behind, and on 
which the foot rells as on a claw. To this con- 
formation is imputed the difficulty with which 
it Hands on a fmooth furface, and of walking on 
it without falling; in compenfation, however, it 
runs very fwiftly in open ground, raifing fome- 
times one wing, fometimes another, but. for pur- 
pofes that have not yet been well afcertained. 
Marcgrave fuppofes, that it is with the view of 
fpreading a fort of fail to catch the wind ; Nie- 
remberg, that it is to throw the fcent from the 
dogs which purfue it ; Pifo and Klein, that it is 
to change frequently the diredlion of its courfe, 
by thefe zig-zags to avoid the arrows of the la- 
vages ; and others Imagine, that it feeks to in- 
creale its fpecd by pricking itfclf wdth a kind of 
needle with which its wings are armed *. But 
whatever be the intention of the Touyous, cer- 
tain it is that they run with aftonifhing velocity, 
and that it is difficult for any hound to overtake 

* Tt mu ft be obferved that neither PI fo, Marcgrave, nor any who 
ever faw the Toli^ ou, take the leaft notice of this vving-fpur ; and 
it is not unlikely that it was beftowed n;»erely from the analogy^ fup- 
pofed CO fublill between it and the African O ft rielu — What miftakes 
are occakoried by tiie confu/ion of names ? 
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them. It is related of one, that perceiving itferf 
ftopt, it darted with fuch rapidity as difengaged 
itfelf from the dogs, and el'caped to the moun- 
tains*'. It being impoflible to outftrip them by 
agility, the favages are obliged to employ addrefs, 
and to lay fnares for catching them'}'. Marc- 
grave fays, that they live on flelh and fruits ; 
but if they had been obferved with attention, it 
would undoubtedly have been difcovered which 
cf thefe two kinds of aliments they prefer. For 
want of fa£ts, we may conjedture that thefe 
birds having the fame inftin<£l: with the Oil riches, 
and other frugivorous animals, viz. that of fwal- 
fowing ftones, iron, and other hard fubftances, 
that they are alfo frugivorous, and that if they 
fometimes eat flefh, it is either becaufe they are 
prefied by hunger, or, like the Oftrich, their 
fenfes of tafte and fmell being only in an infe- 
rior degree, they fwallow indifcriminately what- 
ever comes in their way. 

Nieremberg relates very ftrange ftories in re- 
gard to their mode of propagation. According 
to this writer, the male performs the office of 
hatching the eggs ; for this purpofe he aflembles 
twenty or thirty females to lay in the fame neft, 
and after they have depofited their eggs, he drives 
them forcibly away, and covers them himfelf^ 
taking the fnigular precaution however to re- 
jnove two of the eggs from the neft j thefe two, 

^ Navigations aiix Terres Auftralcs. 

Huloirc Gen, dcs Voyages, tom. xir*. 

become 
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become a Jdle, which the male perceiving, breaks 
one of them, which invites a multirude of flics, 
beetles, and other linail infeits, pa which the 
young Touyous feed ; and after flic firft as con- 
fumed, he opens another for the fame purpofe. 
But all this may happen, without recurring to 
an extraordinary fuppofition j the addle eggs 
may be cruflied by accident, and infedls attra^- 
ed, which fometimes ferve to nouriih the young 
Touyous. We can rufpedl; here the intention of 
the parent only ; for tlvefe intentions, which we 
liberally impute to animals, always form the ro- 
mance of natural htdory. 

Witli relpedl to the aflertion, that the male 
takes upon hiralelf, to the exclufion of the fe- 
ajales,' the care of hatching, I am much inclined 
to doubt the fadl, conceive it as not authentic, 
and as iaconfillent with the order of nature. 
But it is not enough to point out the caufes of 
error ; we ought, as much as we are able, to dif- 
cover the caufes of it, which fometimes lead 
UjS allb to the truth. I fliould therefore imagine 
that this report is occafioned by the finding of 
tefticles in fome ’ fitters ; and perhaps an appear- 
ance of xht penis, as is obferved in the female 
Oftrich, which feemed to evince it to be a male,. 

Wafer fays, that he faw in a defert tradt fitUT 
ated on the north of the De la Plata, about the 
thirty-fifth degree of fouth latitude, a number of 
the eggs of the Touyou in ‘the fand, where, ac- 
cording to him^ thefe birds left them to hatch. 

• PB3 
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If this fad be true, the defcription which Nle- 
remberg gives with refped to the incubation 
of thele eggs, can only refer to a climate that is 
colder, and nearer the pole. In fad, the Dutch 
found near Port Defire, which is in the forty- 
feventh degree of fouth latitude, a Touyou 
that was fitting, which they chaced away, and 
reckoned nineteen eggs in the neft. It is for 
the fame reafon that the Oflriches feldom cr 
never hatch at all in the torrid zone, but cover 
their eggs at the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
heat of the climate is inadequate to the effed. 

When the young Touyous are newly ex- 
cluded from the fhell, they are very familiar, and 
follow the firft perfon whom they meet*; but 
as they grow up, they acquire experience, and 
become fhy'|'. It appears that in general their 
flefli is pleafant to eat; though that of the old 
ones indeed is tough, and of a bad flavour. 
This fiefh might be improved by raifing hocks 
of young Touyous, which would be eafy, con- 
fidering their aptnefs to be tamed ; and, by fat- 
tening them, and iifing the precautions which 
have fucceeded with the turkey, which alfo de- 

* I have rnyfelf,” fays Wafer, been followed by many of 
thefe young Oilriches, which are inoffenfive and unlulpicious.*^ 
Dampier. 

f There is a great number of Oftriches in this ifland of Port 
Defire, which are very wild/* Voyage dcs Hollandois aux Indes Orir 
c?ital€5 . — 1 faw at Port Defire three Oftriches, though I could not 
get near enough to fire at them ; as foon as they perceived me they 
fled/* Na vig* aux Terres Jujlraksm 

rives 
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rives its origin from tlie warm and temperate 
countries on the continent of America. 

Their feathers are far from being fo beautiful 
as thofe of the Oftrich ; and Correal even aflerts 
that they are totally ufelefs. It is to be willred, 
that inhead of telling us their little value, tra- 
vellers had given us' a precife idea of their tex- 
ture. — Too much has been written on the Of- 
trich, and too little on the Touyou. In giving 
a hihory of the former, the chief difficulty con- 
fihs in collecting all the faCls, in comparing the 
relations, in difeuffing the opinions, and in fe- 
parating the truth from a heap of rubbiffi. To 
difeourfe on the Touyou, we muft often conjec- 
ture what //, from what may be ; wc are obliged 
to comment, to interpret, to fupply ; and when 
fads cannot be had, to fubftitute what is pro- 
bable in their head ; and, in a word, to remain 
in fufpence till future obfervations can be ,p^°” 
cured to fupply the blanks in its hihory. [A] 

[A] The fpecific charadler of the Touyou, Struihio Rhea, Linn. 
is, that “ the foot has three toes, the hind one rounded.” I. at ham 
makes it a genus of which only one fpecies, the Americana, is known. 
" The till lli aight,'dcpreflcd, and roundiih at the tip ; die luingt 
are unfit for flying ; the lower part of the rhJ_g-hr naked } the /eet 
are furnilhed with three toes before, and behind with a round cal- 
lous bump,” 
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Le Cafoavy Baff. 

Strut hio Caffuarius, Linn, and Gmel. 

The Cajfo^wary, or Emeuy Will. Ray, BrllT Klein, 


•'T' H E Dutch are the firft who ihewcd this 
bird in Europe j they brought it, in 1597, 
from the ifland of Java, on their return from 
the firft voyage which they performed to the 
E^ft Indies *, The natives of the country call 
it from which the French have formed the 
word Emeu. It was alfo named Cajfowary^ which 
I have adopted, fince it has been appropriated toi 
this bird. 

The Galeated Caflbwary, though not fo large 
as the Oftrich, is apparently more bulky ; be- 
caufe its mafs is nearly the fame, and its neck 
and feet are fhotier and thicker in proportion ; 
and its body is more protuberant, which gives it 
a heavier look. 

The one deferibed by the Academicians was 
five feet and a half long, from the point of the 
bill to the extremity of the claws ; that obferv- 
ed by Ciufius was a fourth fmaller, Houtman 
reckons it double the bulk of the fwan; and 
Other Dutchmen mention it as of the fize of a 

f Gen^ dis viii» and Ci^ysius, Exotic* 
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fheep. This variety of meafures, fo far from 
affedting the truth, is what alone informs us of 
the real magnitude of the Galeatejl Caflbwary ; 
for the fize of an individual is not that of the 
fpecies, and to eftimate that properly, we muft 
conlider it as a quantity varying between cer- 
tain limits. Hence^ a naturalift who compares 
•with judgment the defcriptions of different ob- 
fervers, ■will have more precife and accurate ideas 
of the fpecies, than an obferver who is only ac- 
quainted with a fingle individual. 

What is moft remarkable in the figure of the 
Galeated Caflbwary, is that kind of conical hel- 
met, the fore-part of which is black, and the reft 
yellow, which covers the face from the bottom 
of the bill to the middle of the crowm of the 
head, and fometimes ftrctches fi\rther. This hel- 
met is formed by the protuberance of the bones 
in that part of the cranium, and is flieathed by 
a hard covering, coufifting of feveral concentric 
plates analogous to the fubflance of an ox’s 
horn. Its entire fhape refembles a truncated 
cone, three inches high, an inch diameter at 
the bafe, and three lines at its vertex. Clufius 
thought that this helmet dropped every yeaf 
with the feathers, in the feafou of moulting ; 
but the Academicians have properly obferved, 
that the external (heath only could thus fall, 
and not the inner fubftance, which, as we have 
faid, forms a part of the boaes of the (kull ; and 
they even add, that during the four years that 
13 . • this’ 
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this bird was kept in the menagerie at Verfaillcs, 
they could not perceive that this fheath was ever 
detached. . However, this might have happened 
through length of time, and by a kind of fuc- 
ceffive exfoliation, as in the bill of many birds ; 
and this procefs might have efcaped the obfer- 
vation of the keepers of the menagerie. 

The iris is of a topaz-yellow, and the cornea 
is remarkably fmall, compared with the b;dl of 
the eye'*^, which gives the animal a fb^nge wild 
appearance ; the lower eye-lid is the largeft, 
and the upper is fet in the middle with a row 
of fmall black hairs, which form an arch over 
the eye like the brow, and this, together rvith 
the opening of the bill, produces a threatening 
afpeifl:. The exterior orifices of the noftrils are 
feated very near the point of the upper bill. 

In the bill we muft diftinguifh the materials 
which ferve to cover it. They are three folid 
pieces, two of which form the circumference, 
and the third conftitutes the upper ridge, which 
is much more elevated than in the Ofirich ; the 
three are Iheathed with a membrane which fills 
up the interfticcs. 

The upper and lower mandibles of the bill 
have their edges a little furrowed near the end, 
and feem each of them to have three points. 


♦ The ball of the eye wa:s one inch and a half in diameter ; the 
cryflaliine lens four lines, aud the coruva only three lines. Mem. 
feur Jervir a des Jinim. 

The 
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The head'’ and the arch of the neck are. 
fprinkied with a few fmall feathers, or rather 
■with fome black ftraggling hairs j fo that on 
thefe parts the Ikin appears bare. The colours 
and their difpofitions are various ; commonly 
blue on the fides, violet under the throat, red 
behind in many parts, but efpecially in the 
middle of the neck ; and thefe red parts are 
more prominent than the reft, on account of 
wrinkleSji^r oblique furrows. 

The holes of the ears were very large in the 
Galeated CafTo-vvary defcribed by the Academi- 
cians ; very fmall in the one defcribed by Clu- 
fius ; but in both they v>rere difclofed, and befet 
like the eyelids with fmall black hairs. 

Near the middle of the fore-part of the neck, 
and where the great feathers have their origin, 
rife two barbels which are red and blue, and 
round at the ends, and which Bontius places in 
his figure immediately above the bill, as in poul- 
try. Frifch delineates four ; two long ones on 
the fides of the neck, and two before that are 
fmaller and fliorter : the helmet alio appears 
larger in his figure, and approaches the lhape 
of a turban. There is in the king’s cabinet a 
head which feems to be that of the Galeated 
Caftbwary, but which has a tubercle dixTerent 
from what is ordinary. It will require time and 
obfervation to afeertain whether thefe varieties, 
and thofe which we fixall * afterwards mention, 

be conftant or not ; if fome of them be not 

* • 

• • owjng 
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owing to the inaccuracy of the defigners, or are 
only fexual diiFerendes. Frifch pretends that iic 
difcovered in two ftuiFed Galeated CalTow'arics, 
the diftinguilhing marks between the males and 
females ; but he does not inform us in what 
thefe confift. 

The wings of the Galeated Caflbwary are Hill 
fmaller than thofe of the Oftrich, and equally 
unfit for flying. They aire armed with points, 
and thefe are even more numerous ||ian in the 
.Oftrich. Clufius found four or five of them ; 
the Academicians five; and in Frifch’s figure 
there are evidently feven : thefe are like tlm 
pipes of feathers, and appear red at the ehd, and 
are hollow through their whole extent. They 
contain within their cavity a fort of marrow’ 
fimilar to what is found in the fprouting feathers 
of other birds. The middle one is near a foot 
in length, and about three lines in diameter, it 
being the longeft of all : thofe placed on either 
fidedlminilh gradually like the fingers of the 
hand, and nearly in the fame order. Swam-, 
merdam ufed them inftead of a pipe to inflate 
very delicate vetTels, fuch as the trachea of in- 
fects, &c. It has been faid, that the wings of 
^he Caflbwary were intended to accelerate its 
motion ; ethers have conjedured that they only 
ferved them like fwitches to aflift them in ftrik- 
ing ; butjio one can aflert that he ever faw what 
ufe the bird really makes of them. The Caf- 
fowary has alfo another property common to 

the 
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the Oftrich, viz. it has but one kind of feathers 
over its whole body, wings, rump, &c. though * 
moft of thefe feathers are double, each root 
fending off two branches of diffeient lengths ; 
nor is the ftrufture uniform throughout j the 
branches being flat, black, and (hining, divided 
underneath into knots, each of which produces 
a beard or thread, with this difl'crence, that from, 
the root to the middle of the branch, thefe 
threads are ftiorter, more pliant, ramify more, 
and are covered with a kind of tawny down ; 
whereas, from the middle of the fame branch 
to its extremity, they are longer, harder, and 
of a black colour, and as thefe la ft cover the 
others, and are the only ones that appear, the 
CaflTowary feen at a diftance rclcmbles an 
animal clothed with hair, like bears or wild 
boars. The fliortcft feathers are on the neck, 
the longeft round the rump, and the middle 
fjzed on the intermediate fpace. Thofe of the 
rump are fourteen inches long, and hanging 
over the hinder part of the body, they fupply 
the place of the tail, which is totally wanting. 

It has, like the Oftrich, a naked and callous 
fpace on the Jlernum, where the weight of the 
body refts when the bird fits ; and this part is 
flill more prominent in the Galeaced Cafl'ov;*^ 
than in the Oftrich 

The thighs and legs are clothed with feathers 
almoft to the knees, and thefe feathers were of 

• Voyages dc la Cempaguie Hollandolfc. 

art 
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an afh-gray in the fubje<3: which Glufius ex- 
amined ; the feet, which are thick and ftouf, 
have three toes, and not four, as Bontius affirms j 
all of them dke^ied forwards. The Dutch re- 
late, that the Galeated Caffiowary employs its 
feet for defence ; ftriking backwards like ahorfe, 
according to fome ; and according to others, dart- 
ing forwards againd the affailant, it throws him 
back with its feet, and ftrikes his bread with vio- 
lent blows. Clullus, who faw one alive in the 
gardens of Count Solms at the Hague, fays, that 
it makes no ufe of its bill for protedion, but 
that it attacks its antagonift fideways, by kick- 
ing } he adds, that this Count fhevrcd him a tree 
about the tkicknefs of his thigh which this bird 
had fpoiled, having ftripped off the bark entirely 
with its feet and nails. The Caffovvarics kept 
in the menagerie at Verfailles have not indeed 
been obferved to be fo ftrong or fo mifehievous, 
but perhaps they were grown tamer than that of 
Clufius : befides, they lived in abundance and 
in clofer captivity ; circumftances which in time 
meliorate the difpofitions of fuch 'animals as are 
not altogether wild, enervate their courage, blunt 
their original inftinds, and render it irnpoflible 
to diftinguifh thefe from their acquired habits. 
^pThe claws of the Caffowary are very hard,. 
black on the outlide, and white on the infide. 
Dinnaeus fays, that they ftrike with the middle 
claw, which is the lijrgeft j yet the deferiptions 
and figures of the Academicians and of Briffon 

reprefent 
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rcprefent the inner claw as the largeft, which is 
really the cafe. * 

Its gait is fingular ; it appears to kick behind, 
at the fame time it makes a kind of -leap forwards. 
But however ungraceful its motion may be, it is 
fwifter, we are told, than the bell runner ; in- 
deed celerity of motion is fo peculiarly the pro- 
perty of birds, that the tardiefl: of that tribe 
excel in the rapidity of their coui'fe the moil 
agile of the land animals. 

The Caflovvary has the tongue indented along 
the edges, and fo ihort, that it has been faid of 
it, as the moor cock, that it has none. The 
one obferved by Perrault was only an inch 
long, and eight lines broad It hvailows any 
thing that is thrown to it ; that is, any fubftance 
which its bill will admit. Frifch jullly con- 
fiders this inftind as indicating an analogy to 
the gallinaceous tribe, which fwallow their ali- 
ments entire, without bruihng them Vvuth their 
bills; but the Dutch, who feem to have wifhed 
to make the hiftory of this lingular bird Hill 
more extraordinary by the addition of the mar- 
vellous, have not hefjtated to aflert, tliat it 
fwallows Hones, bits of iron, glafs, and 
even burning coals, without iuficring incon- 
..venience f. » 

It is alfo faid they eje£t very foon what they 
have taken, and fometimes difcharge apples as 

• Mem. poor fervjr a ri-lii'olre des Aiiimaax. 

•f Gan. des Voyages, tome viii. 

large 
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large as the hand, and in the fame ftate in which 
they were fwallowed. Indeed, the inieftinal 
canal IS fo Ihort, that the aliments inuft foon 
pafs through it j and fuch as, by their hardneft, 
might occaficn fome refiftan’ce, muft undergo 
little alteration in fo fmall a defcent, particularly 
when the functions of the ftomach are deranged 
by any difeafe. Clufius was aifttred, that in 
thefe cafes, they fometimes ejedied hen-eggs, 
which they are fond of, and quite entire with 
their (hell ; but, on fwallowing them a fecond 
time, they completely digefted them '^i The 
principal food of this bird, which was the Cajf- 
fowary belonging to Count Solras, was white 
bread cut into fmall bits, which proves that it is 
firiigivorous, or rather omnivorous, fince it really 
cats whatever is offered it, and has the craw and 
the double ftomach of the animals that live on 
vegetable fubftances, and at the fame time it 
has the ftiort inteftines of fuch as feed on fle£h« 
The inteftinal canal of the one diffeded by the 
Academicians was four feet eight inches long, 
and two inches diameter through its whole ex- 
tent. The citcum was double,, and only one 
line in diameter, and three, four, or five inches 
long. From this account it appears, that the 
inteftines of the Galeated Caffowary are thirteen 
times (horter than thofe of the Oftrich ; and for 
this realbn, it muft be ftill more voracious, and 
Hill more dilpofed to animal food, which could be 

♦ Clufius. V Exotic. 

^ afcertalned 
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I'fcertained if obfervers, inftead of refting fatif- 
fied with examining the dead bodies, would’ 
ftudy the habits of the bird while a]ive. 

The Caflbwary has a gall-bladder ; and its 
dudf, which crofles the hepatic, terminates higher 
than that in the duodc'tnimy and the pancreatic 
du<Sl: is inferted above the cyftic ; a conforma- 
tion of parts quite different from what obtains 
in the Oftrich. The organs of generation in 
the male are not fo diffimilar : the pe7tis rifes 
from the upper part of the re&um ; its form is 
that of a triangular pyramid, two inches broad 
at the bafe, and two lines at the apex ; it con- 
fids of two folid cartilaginous ligaments, con- 
nected clofely to each other above, but parted 
below, and leaving between them a half-channel 
covered with (kin. The vafa deferentia and 
the ureters have no apparent communication 
with the perforation of the penis ; fo that this 
part, which feems to fill four principal offices in 
the quadrupeds, that of carrying off the urine, 
that of conveying the feminal fluid to the fe- 
male womb, that of contributing by its fenfibi- 
lity to the emiffion, that of ftimulating the fe- 
male to melt in the embrace, feems in the Caf- 
fowary and the Oftrich to be confined to the 
two laft, which are calculated to excite in the 
two fexes the neceffary correfpondence of mo- 
tion in the venereal aCt. 

Clufius was informed tl/at, when the animal 
is living, the penis fometimes is obferved to 

VOL. I. ■ c c ’ project 
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projedt from the anus ; another point of ana- 
logy with the Oftrich. 

The eggs are of an aflr-gray, verging on 
greenilh, not 'fo thick, but longer than thofe of 
the O/lrich, iprinkled with a multitude of frnall 
tubercles of a deep green ; the fhell is not very 
thick according to Ciufius, who fiw feveral of 
them ; the largeft of all thofe which had fallen 
under his notice was fifteen inches round one 
way, and a little more than twelve the other'*. 

The CalTowary has the lungs and the ten air 
cells as in other birds, particularly thofe of the 
large kind ; it has that fcreen or black membrane 
peculiar to the eyes of birds, and that inner eye- 
lid, which, as it is well known, is attached to 
the large angle of the eye by two common 
mufcles f , and which is at momentary intervals 
drawn back over the cornea^ by the adion of a 
kind of mufcular pulley, which merits all the 
curiofity of anatomifts 

The middle of the eaftern part of Alia feems 
to be the true climate of the Calfowary, and its 
territory begins wliere that of the Oftrich ends. 
The latter feldoin pafles beyond the Ganges, as 
we have already feen ; but the former is found 
in the Molucca illands, and in thofe of Banda, 
Java, Sumatra, and the correfponding trads on 

^ Eggs witJi excavatc.'i points^’’ is Llmijeus’s cxprefilon, which 
is totally diiTerent from what Cluhiis aiTcrts. 
t Hill, do TAcad. Rcyd cTes Sciences, tome ii. 

X Mem* pour fervir a I’Hilt* des Anim, 

the 
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the continent *. It is however from being 
fo numerous as the Oftrich, lince a king of Joav- 
tlara in the illand of Java prefcnted SceHinger, 
the captain of a Dutch vefic!, with a Caffowary 
as a rare bird. The reafon probably is, becaufe 
the Ead Indies are mucli more populous than 
Africa ; and it is well afeertained, that as men 
multiply, the wild animals gradually diininlfli, 
or retire into the more folitary trails. 

It is fingular, that the Cafibwan y, tlie Oftrich, 
and the Touyou, which are the three largeft 
birds that arc known, are all natives of the 
torrid zone, w rilch they ieem to fnare among 
themfelves, each cnjoyiTig its own territory, 
Vvithout incroaebing on tiiat ci another. They 
are really all of them land animals, incapable 
of flying, but runiung with aftonifliing ftvift- 
nefs ; all Iwailowing whatever comes in their 
Tvay, grain, grafs, fle/h, bones, fldhes, flints, iron, 
glal's, &c. In all, the neck is of great length, 
the legs tall and very ftrong, the claws fewer 
than in moft birds, and in the Oftrich, there 
are frill fewer than in the other two ; in all, there 
is only one fort of feathers, unlike thofe of other 
birds and different in each of the three kinds j 
in all, the head and the arch of the neck are bare, 
the tail, properly fo called, is w^anting, the wings 
are but imperfedl, furnifhed with a few pipes, 
without any vanes, as the quadrupeds that in- 


- Voyages des Hollandois. 
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habit the warm countries have lefs hair than 

• 

thofe of the regions of the north. All of them, 
in a word, feem to be natural productions of the 
torrid zone. But notwithftanding thefe points 
of agreement, they are Hill marked by charac- 
ters that diftinClIy feparate the fpecies; the 
Oftrich is removed from the Gaieated Caflb- 
wary and the Touyou, by its fize, by its feet, 
like thofe of the camel, and by the nature of 
its plumage : it differs from the CalTowary par- 
ticularly by its naked thighs and flanks, by the 
length and capacity of its inteftines, and be- 
caufe it has no gall-bladder ; and the Gaieated 
CalTowary differs from the Touyou and the 
Oftrich, by its thighs being clothed with feathers, 
almoft to the tarfus^ by red barbils which hang 
from the neck, and alfo by the helmet on its 
head. 

But in this laft diftinClIvc character we ftill 
perceive an analogy with the other two kinds ; 
for this helmet is nothing but a protuberance of 
the bones of the cranium, which is covered with 
a fheath of horn ; and we have i?en, in the hif- 
tory of the Oftrich and the I’ouyou, that the 
upper part of the cranium of thefe two ani- 
mals was fimilarly defended by a hard callous 
plate. [A] 

[A] The fpecific ch.-irav^UT of the Galcattd Ca-fTowary in the 
Linnajan fyllem is, that has three toes, with the helmet and 
barbils naked.** Latham eredls the Caflbwary into a new genus, 
diilinguiflied by thefe properties : the bill depreffed, ilralgbt, and 
fpmewhat^;onicaI j the noftrils oval ; the very fligrt, and un- 
• ' adapted 
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^idapted for flying ; the lower part of the thighs naked ; the fett con- 
flfting of three toes, all of them turned forwards ; the tall wanting* 
The Galeated Caflbwary has the epithet of Emeu^ and is difcrimi- 
nated by being black, its top helmeted, its body befet with 
fliaggy feathers, its head and top of the ndck bare/^ 

A new fpecicsof Caflbwary has lately been difcovercd at Botany 
Bay, and termed the Nenjj Holland Caflbwary. It is much larger 
than the former, being feven feet two inches long, while the other 
is only five feet and a half. It runs exceeding fwiftly, and its 
flefh is palatable food. Latham thus characterizes it : — ** It is 
“ blackiih, its crown flat, its body brlflly, its head and neck planted 
with quills, itslegsferrated behind.” — The bill is black; the head, 
the neck, and the whole of the body, covered with quills, which are 
variegated with dufky and gray colours ; the throat is bare and 
bluifh ; the quills on the body are a little bent at the point ; the 
feet are dulky, and behind they are rough through their whole 
length with protuberances. 


c c 3 
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he Drcnie^ Buff, 

Didus Ineptusy GmcK Lath, 

Stru:hro Quculiatusy Linn. lOlh eutt. 

Raphusy BriiT. 

Cy^nits CucuUatiiSy Nicrem. Ray and Wi!L 
GaUus Giillrnaci-us Pcri:^rij:iis , C ! ! i 1 . 

Dod-'Acrfeny or Waigh-Vogd, Kerb. 

A GiLiTY is commonly conceived to be pecu- 
liarly the property of the wisjged tribe j 
but if we regard it as an elfential characfler, the 
Dodo muft be excluded from theclafs; lor its 
pi'oportious and its movements give an idea of 
the moft heavy and awkward of orguiiztd be- 
ings. Figure to yourfclf a body that is bulky, 
and ahuoft cubical, fupported wdth difficulty on 
two exceedingly thick and ihort pillars, and car- 
rying a head fo ftrangely fhaped, that wc might 
take it for the whim of a caricature painter ; 
and this head, refting on a huge fvveiling neck, 
confifts almofl; entirely of an enormous beak, in 
which are fet two large black* eyes encircled 
with a ring of white, and where the parting of 
the mandibles runs beyond the eyes, and almoft 
quite to the ears ; thefe two mandibles, concave 
in the middle, inflated at both ends, and bent 
backwards at the point, relemble two Iharp 
fpoons laid on each other, their convexity being 
turned outwards ; all which produces a flupid 
. vora- 
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voracious appearance, and which, to complete 
tlie deformity, is furniflied with an edging of fea- 
thers, which, accompanying the curvature of the 
bufe of the bid, flretch to a point on the fore- 
head, and then arch round the face like a cowl, 
whence the bird has received the name of 
Capucblned Swan ( Cy-Tiins CncuUalus ). 

Magnitude, wliich in animals implies ftrengtb, 
pro<hiccs nothing in this bird but oppreflive 
weight. The Oftrich, the Touyou, and the 
Oaleated Caflbwary, indeed, are aifo incapable 
of flying, but they run with aftonifhing fpeed. 
The Dodo feems to be clogged by its unwieldy 
carcafs, and can hardly coilc£l force fuflicient to 
drag it along. It is the moft inactive of the fea- 
thered race. It confifts, we might fay, of brute 
paflive matter, where the living organic particles 
are too fparingly diireminated. It has wings ; 
but thefe are too fliort and too feeble to raife it 
from the ground. It has a tail, but it is difpro- 
tioned, and out of place. We might take it for 
a tortolfe difguifcd in the clothing of the winged 
tribe ; and Nature, in bellowing thefe ufelefs or- 
naments, feems to have defired to add clumfinefs 
to its unwieldy mafs, and to render it more dif- 
gufting, by reminding us at the fame time that 
it is a bird. 

I'he firft Dutch that faw it In the ifland of 

Mauritius, now the Ille of France*, nanfled it 

* 

* The Portiiguefe had before called that iiland llha do Cirnei 
that is, IJland of ; probably becaufe of the Hooded Dodos 

tiicy bad feen ga it, and wiiich they had miflaken for Avans. 

c c 4 Walgb- 
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Walgb-Vogel^ Dt/gufting Blrdy both on account 
of its ugly figure, and the rank finell. This 
fingular bird, is very large, and is only inferior 
in fize to the three preceding ; for it exceeds 
the turkey and the fwan. 

Briflbn alfigns as one of the charadlers, its 
having the lower part of the legs naked ; yet in 
the 294th plate of Edwards it is reprefented 
feathered, not only as low as the leg, but even 
to the artieulation with the tarfus. The upper 
mandible is blackifh throughout, except at the 
hook, where there is a red fpot ; the holes of 
the noftrils are placed very near its middle, and 
clofe to the two tranfverfe folds, which rife at 
this part on the furface. 

The feathers of the Dodo are in general very 
foft, and their predominating colour is gray, 
which is deeper on all the upper 'part of the 
body and the lower part of the legs, but 
brighter on the ftomach, the belly, and the 
whole of the under part of the body. There is 
fome yellow and white on the quill-feathers of 
the wings, and thofe of the tail, which appear 
frizzled, and are but few in number. Clufius 
reckons only four or five. 

The feet and toes are yellow, and the nails 
black ; each foot has four toes, three of which 
are placed before, and the fourth behind, and 
this hind one has the longeft nail. 

Some have pretepded that there was com- 
paonly Jodged in the ftomach of the Dodo a 

, ftonq 
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ftone of the fize of the hand, and to which th^y 
failed noi: to afcribe the fame origin and the 
fame virtues as to the bezoars.* But Clufius, 
w'ho faw two of thefe ftones of different fliapes, 
and bulky, is of opinion, that the bird had fwal- 
lowed them like the granivorous clafs, and that 
they were not formed in its ftomach. 

The Dodo is a native of the iflands of France 
and Bourbon, and is probably found alfo on the 
neareft parts of the continent, though I know of 
no traveller who mentions his feeing it, except 
on thefe iflands. 

Some Dutch call it Dodaers ; and the Portu- 
guefe and Englifli, ; hovrever, it is named 
by the natives Dronte. It has alfo been called 
Hooded Dodo^ Foreign Cock^ Walgh-Vogel ; and 
Mtehring, who has found none of thefe names 
to his liking, has formed that of Rtipbus^ which 
Briffon has adopted for his Latin defignation, as 
if there was any advantage in giving the fame 
animal a different appellation in each language, 
when the real effect of the multitude of fyno- 
nyms is to occafion embarraffment and confu- 
lion. “ Do not multiply exiftences,” was once 
the maxim of philofophers ; but at prefent we 
have conflantly reafon to remind naturalifls not 
to multiply names without neceffity. 

[A] Linnasus makes the Dodo generic, and to include three 
fpecies, y\%. The Hooded Dodo of this article, the Solitary Bird, 
and the ISlazarene Bird. The two latter are joined together in the 
following article. The Hooded Dodo has the epithet Ineptus^ and 
is charaderized by being black with whitifli clouds, and its feet 

having four toes.^t 
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The SOLITARY DODO, and 
NAZARENE DODO. 


Le Solifairfi et UOI/cau de Ka^ave^ Buff. 
Didus SoliiaritiSi ct Didus Na%arenu!y Gniel. 


H E Solitary Bird mentioned by Leguat 
**■ anci Carre t, iShd the Bird of Nazareth by 
Father Gauche ijl, feem to bear a great refem- 
blance to the Dodo, though they flill differ ia 
feveral points. I have thought proper to pro- 
duce what thefe travellers relate on this fubjeid:, 
fince, if thefe three names are applicable only to 
the fame individual fpecies, the different rela- 
tions will ferve to complete the hiftory of the 
bird ; if on the contrary, they refer to three dif- 
ferent fpecies, what I fliall give will be confider- 
ed as the beginning of the hiftory of each, or at 
leaft as an intimation of a new fpecies to be 
examined, in the fame manner as it is ufual in 
geographical charts to mark countries unexplor- 
ed. At all events, it is to be defined that thofe 
naturalifts, who have an opportunity of examin- 
ing thefe birds more clofely, would compare 
them if poflible, and obtain a more precife and 

^ Voyage ca Deux lies Defertes dcs Indes Oiicntalcs. 
rf* Hift. Gen. des Voyag. 

1 Defeription de I’lle de Madagafcar* 

. diffina 
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dlflxndl information. Queries alone, made with 
refpedl to facls with which we are unacquainted^ 
have more than once led to a difco.very. 

The Solitary Dodo of the iflancl of Rodrigue 
is a very large bird, lince fome males weigh 
forty- live pounds. Tiie plumage of thefe is 
commonly mixed wdth gray and brown,; but in 
the ff’malss, fometimes brown, fomedmes a light 
yellow, predommates. Carre fays, that the co- 
lour of the plumage of thefe birds is glolTy, bor- 
dering on yellow ; he adds, that it is exceedingly 
b,;.;audfu]. 

h'he females have a protuberance over the bill 
relemi'-iing a widow’s peak; their feathers bunch 
oat on both lides of the bread; into two w’hite 
tufts, fornewhat like a woman’s bofom. The 
feathers of the thighs are rounded towards the 
end in tire ihape of fhells, which has a very fine 
ciFe£l ; and, as if the females were confeious of 
their beauty, they take great pains in arranging 
their plumage, fmoothing it with their bill, and 
adj lifting it almoft continually, fo that not a 
fingle feather is mifplaced. According to Le- 
guat, their whole appearance is noble and grace- 
ful ; and this traveller even affirms that their 
pleafing demeanour has often been the means 
of faving their life. If this be the cafe, and if 
the Solitary and the Dodo be of the fame fpe- 
cies, we muft admit a very wide difference be- 
tween the male and the 'female in regard to 
their figure. 
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This bird has fome refemblance to the tur- 
key j its legs dilFer only in being taller, and the 
bill in being niore hooked ; its neck is alfo pro- 
portionally longer, the eye black and lively, the 
head without a creft or tuff, and with fcarcely 
any tail ; its hind part, which is round like the 
buttocks of a horfe, is covered with broad fea- 
thers. 

The wings of the Solitary Dodo do not enable 
it to fly ; but they are not ufelcfs in other re- 
fpe<5ls. The pinion-bone fwells near the end 
into a fpherical button, which is concealed under 
the feathers, and ferves two purpofes ; in the 
iirft place for defence, to which the bill is alfo 
•fubfervient ; in the fecond, to make a kind of 
clapping or whirling twenty or thirty times on 
the lame fide in the fpace of four or five minutes. 
In this way, it is faid, the male invites his mate 
with a noife like that of a keftrel, and which is 
heard at the diftance of two hundred paces. 

Thefe birds are rarely feen in flocks, though 
the fpecies is pretty numerous j fome afliirm even 
that fcarcely two are ever found together 

They feek unfrequented fpots where to lay 
their eggs ; they conftru<Sl: their neft with the 
leaves of the palm-tree heaped up a foot and a 
half high j into this neft the female drops an 
egg much larger than that of a goofe ; and the 
male participates in the office of hatching. 

f Hift. Qcn. des Voyages, tome ix. 

During 
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During the whole time of the incubation, 
and even that of the education, they fuifer no 
bird of the fame kind to approach within two 
hundred paces ; and it is pretended that the 
male drives away the males, and that tlie female 
drives away the females ; an obfervatiou which 
could hardly be made on a bird that pafles its 
life in the wildeft; and the moft fecpieflered 
fpots. 

The egg (for it feems that thefe birds lay only 
one, or rather only cover one at a time) re- 
quires feven weeks to hatch, and the young 
one cannot provide for itfelf until fome months 
afterwards. During all that time it is watched 
with paternal care, and this circumflance alone 
gives greater force to the inftindtive aifedtion 
than in the Oftrich, which is abandoned from 
its birth, and never afterwards receives the fof- 
teringaindulties of its parents, and, being without 
any intimacy with them, is deprived of the ad- 
vantages of their foclety, which, as I have elfe- 
where remarked, is the lirft education of ani- 
mals, and which mofi; of all contributes to de- 
velope their native powers ; and hence the Oftrich 
is confidered as the moft ftupid of the feathered 
creation. 

After the education of the young Solitary 
Dodo is completed, the parents ftill continue 

A ridotle allows thirty days for the ir.cubaiion of the large 
birds, fuch as the eagle, ihe bullarti, and the goofe ; he does r.ot 
kdeed mention the Ullrich in that place, litjl. AnJm^ Vih. \i, 

• united, 
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united, and on the whole faithful to each other, 
though fonaetimes they intermix with other 
birds of the fjme fpecies. The care which in 
common they have beftowed on the fruit of 
their union feems to rivet their attachment, 
and when the feafon again invites, they re- 
new their loves. 

It is aflerted, that whatever be their age, a 
ftone is always found in their gizzard, as in the 
Hooded Dodo : this ftone is as large as a hen’s 
egg, fiat on the one fide and convex on the other, 
fomewhat rough, and fo hard as to be fit for a 
whetftone. It is added, that it is always alone 
in the ftomach, and is too bulky to pafs through 
the intermediate du£t which forms the only 
communication between tlic craw and the giz- 
zard ; and hence it is inferred, that tliis ftone is 
formed naturally in the gizzard of the Solitary, 
and in the fame way as the bezoars. But for 
my part, I flrould only conclude that this 
bird is granivorous, and fwallows ftones and 
pebbles like all the reft of that clafs, particularly 
the Oftrich, the Touyou, the CaflTowary, the 
Hooded Dodo, and that the palfage between the 
craw and the gizzard admits of a greater dila- 
tation than Leguat fuppofed. 

The epithet of Solitary alone indicates fuf- 
ficiently its native wildnefs ; and this is in- 
deed what we fhould expedt. Bred fequeftered 
without a ftngle companion, deprived of the 
foeiety of its equals^ and connected to its parents 
12 only 
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only by the tics of dependence and want, its 
latent powers are never awakened and expand- 
ed. But it appears flill more timid than favage ; 
it even ventures to come nigh on'e, and with an 
air of familiarity, efpecially if it has little ex- 
perience, and is not feared by a fudden onfet; 
but it can never be tamed. It is difficult to 
enfnare it in the woods, where it can elude 
the fportfrnan by cunning and dexterity in con- 
cealing itfelf ; but as it does not run faft, it is 
eafily caught in the plains and open fields j when 
overtaken, it utters not a complaint, but waftes 
its grief in tears, and obftinately refufes every 
kind of food. M. Caron, dire(3:or of the French 
Eaft India Company’s affairs at Madagafcar, put 
two of them, from the ifle of Bourbon, on board 
a veffiel, to be prefented to the Royal Cabinet, 
but they would neither eat nor drink, and died 
in the paflage. 

The proper feafon for catching them is from 
March to September, which is the winter in 
thofe countries they inhabit ; it is alfo the time 
when they are fatteft. Their flefh, efpecially 
when young, is of an excellent flavour. 

Such is the general idea which Leguat gives 
of the Hermit or Solitary Dodo j and he fpeaks 
not only as an eye-wltnefs, but as an obferver, 
who had for a long time fludied the habits of 
the bird j and, indeed, his account, though mar- 
red 
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red in fome places with fabulous notions con- 
tains more hiftorical details in regard to the Her- 
mit than I have been able to difcover in a crowd 
of writings on thofe birds that are more gene- 
rally and more anciently known. The Oftrich 
has been a fubje»St of difcotirfe for thirty cen- 
turies, and yet we are ftill ignorant how many 
eggs it lays, and how long its incubation lafts. [A] 

The Bird of Nazareth f, fo called, no doubt, 
by corruption, becaufe it was found in the ifland 
of Nazare, w’as obferved by F. Gauche in the 
ifland of Mauritius. It is a very large bird, 
and more bulky than the fwan. Inftead of 
plumage, its body is entirely covered with a 
black down ; yet it has fome feathers, which are 
black on the wings and frizzled on the rump, 
which ferves for a tail j it has a thick bill, in- 
curvated fomewhat below ; the legs tall and 
covered with fcales, three toes on each foot ; its 
cry refembles that of a gofling, and its flefh has 
a tolerable relifh. 

The female lays only one egg, which is vrhite, 
and about the fize of a halfpenny roll. Befide 

♦ For inftance, he fancies a fort of marriage ceremony is per- 
formed at the firft cohgrefs of the young Hermits ; the (lory of 
the (lone in the (lomach, See. 

[A] The fpecific charadler of the Solitary Dodo : ** It is varie- 
« gated with gray and dufky, and its feet are furnidied with four 

toes,** 

•j- The ifland of Nazare is of a higher latitude than the ifland 
of Mauritius, being feventfen degrees foutlu . . De/criftion de 
Madagafeavi par Fr^ Cauche. 

it 
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it, there is generally found a white ftone of the 
(ize of a hen’s egg ; and this perhaps ferves the 
fame purpofe with the balls of chalk which the 
farmers place in the nells where they wifli their 
hens to lay. The Nazare depofits its egg on 
the ' ground in the forefls, on linall heaps of 
grafs and leaves which it makes. When the 
young one is killed, a gray ftone is found in its 
gizzard. The figure of this bird, it would ap- 
pear from a note, is to be met with in “ the your-^ 
nal of the fecond Voyage performed by the Dutch 
“ to the Eaji Indies and they called it the Bird 
of Naufea. Thefe laft words feem decidedly to 
afcertain the identity between the fpecies of this 
bird and that of the Dodo ; and would in- 
deed amount to a proof, if their defcriptions did 
not mark eflential differences, particularly in the 
number of their toes. But not to enter into a 
minute difcuflion, or venture to folve a problem, 
for which we are not in pofleffion yet of the 
neceflary data^ I fhall barely ftate thofe pointy 
of refemblance and contrail, which may be 
difcovered from a comparifon of the three de- 
fcriptions. [A] 

It readily appears then from a comparifon, 
that thefe three birds belong to the fame climate, 
and are natives of almoft the fame tracts. 

[A] Gmelin and Latham beflow on thiii bird the apj^eUation 
Didus Naxarenus^ or Natcarette Dodo^ They regard it as a 
fpecies from the Solitary Dodo, and as diferiminated by being 
black* land having three toes on each foot. 

VOL. I. D D 
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Xhe Hooded Dodo inhabits the Iflands of Bour- 
bon and the Ifle of France ; the Hermit refidcd 
in the ifland of Rodrigue, when it was a mere 
wafte, and has been Teen in the Illand of Bourbon ; 
the Bird of Nazare has been found in that ifland 
and in the Ille of France : but ihefe four iflands 
are contiguous to each other ; and it is to be re- 
marked, that none of the birds has ever been dif* 
covered on tlie continent. 

AH tbcfe birds refemble each other more or 
lefs in point of fize, inability to fly, the form of 
their wings, of tlicir tail, and their whole body; 
and in ail of them, one or mote ftones have 
been found in their gizzard, which implies that 
they are granivorous. In all of them, the gait 
is flow ; for though I.eguat does not mention 
that of the Hermit, we can eaiily infer from 
the figure which he gives of the female, that it 
is a fluggifli bird- 

Finally, Comparing them two and two, we 
perceive that the plumage of the Hooded Dodo 
approaches that of the Ilermit in its colour, and 
that of the Bird of Nazare, by its downy qua- 
lity j and that thefe two laft agree alfo in only 
laying and hatching a Angle egg. 

Both the Dodo and the Bird of Nazare have 
been conlidered as having a difgufting appearance. 

Such are the refemblances. — The differences 

are as follow i—r- 

*» 

The Hermit has the feathers on its thighs 
rounded at the end like fliclls j which proves 

that 
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that they are true feathers, fuch as thofe of or- 
dinary birds, and not a kind of doWn; as is the 
•cafe with the Hooded Dodo and the Bird of 
Nazare. 

Tlie female Hermit has two white tufts of 
feathers on its bread ; nothing fitnilar is men- 
tioned in regard to the female of the two 
others. 

In the Hooded Dodo, the featliers which bor- 
der the bafe of the bill arc difpofed in the fhape 
of a cowl ; and the appearance is fo ftriking, 
that it has given foundation for its charadleriftic 
name ( Cycnus Cucullatus ). Befides, the eyes 
arc placed in the bill, which is no lefs remark- 
able ; and w'c cannot doubt that Leguat faw 
nothing like this in the Hermit, fince he only 
mentions with regard to that bird, which he 
had viewed fo often, that there is neither creft 
nor tuft on its head ; and Gauche, in fpeaking 
of the Bird of Nazar'e, takes no notice of any 
thing of this kind. 

The two lad are tall ; but the Hooded Dodo 
has very thick flrort legs. 

The Hooded Dodo and the Hermit, vvhofe 
legs arefaid to rcdmlrle thole of the turkey, have 
four toes, and tlte Bird of Nazare, according to 
Gauche, has only three. 

The Hermit makes a remarkable beating with 
its wings, which has not been obferved in the 
others. * 

Laftly, It appears that the fieflr of the Her- 
mits, and efpecially of the young ones,’ is ex- 

D D 2 eellen}; 
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cellent; that of the Bird of Nazafe indifferent, 
"and. that of the Hooded Dodo, bad. 

If this cqmparifon, which has been made 
with the gre'ateft accuracy, does not allow us 
to decide on the queftion propofed, it is hecaiife 
thefe obfervations are neither fufficiently nu- 
merous nor certain. It is therefore to be wilh- 
ed, that thofe travellers, and particularly thofe 
naturalifts, who have it in their power, would 
examine thefe three birds, and form an exa£t 
defcription of them, attending chiefly to the 
following points : 

The fhape of the head and bill. 

The quality of the plumage. 

The form and dimenfions of the feet. 

The diftinguifhing marks between the male 
and female. 

The differences between the chicks and adults. 

Their manner of walking and running. 

Adding as much as poflible of what can be 
learnt from the natives refpefting their pairing, 
copulating, building their neft, and hatching. 

The number, ihape, colour, weight, and bulk 
of their eggs. 

The time of incubation. 

The manner of rearing their young. 

Their mode of feeding. 

Finally, The form and dimenflons of their 
ftomach, of their inteftines, and of their fexual 
organs. 


NOTES 
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Vol, I. Page 12. Line 13. \_DenJlty of iht Air. 

^ I ’'H El obfervation of our ingenious author, that 
found is liiuch more audible during the night 
than in the heat of the day, is curious and inteiefting; 
but the reafon which he afligns for it, though fpecious, 
appears to be altogether inadequate to the efFed. Air 
expands one-four-hundredth of its bulk for every de- 
gree of heat on Fahrenheit’s fcale; and therefore, fup- 
pofing the difference of temperature between the night 
and the day to be twenty degrees, which is a very large 
allowance, the variation of the air’s denficy would not 
exceed one-twentieth ; a quantity too fmall furely to 
be diftindtly perceived. 'I'hc atmofphere often under- 
goes greater changes even in lerene weather j and an 
equal difference would take place in afeending one 
thoufand four hundred feet from the furfacej yet in 
neither of thefe cafes are we confeious of any altera- 
tion in the force of found. Much undoubtedly muft 
be aferibed to the ftillnefs and obfeurity of the nigh^ 
when the exercife of the other fenfes is in a manner 
fufpended, and that of hearing engages almoft the 
whole attention. During the meridian heats, alfo, 
various noifes, the warble of birds, the hum of 
infers, and the chearing calls qf rural labour, at once 
aOTail the car, and render that organ lefs fufceptible to 

.other 
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other iinprefllons. But there is another caufe which 
le^ms generally to have been over- looked, though I 
am convinced that it contributes moft of all to the 
dfeiSV. ‘ . 

The vivacity of the intimation given by the fenfes 
depends not lb much upon the force of the impref- 
fion as upon its fimplioiiy and disliiiclnets. Hence, 
in high winds, found is heard at only a fliort diftaiice, 
becaufe the aerial undulations are then dillui bcd and 
confounded. In calm weather, too, when the Hey is 
clear, and the fun-beams aft liercely on the furface 
of the earth, the heated air continually afeends, and 
this intelline motion deranges the undulations in their 
horizontal progrefs. After the c’ofe of the day, 
an equilibrium of temperature is again ellablifhed 
between the higher and lower ftrara of the atir.orpherc, 
whichj during the tranquillity of the night, receives 
and propagates dillinftly every imprdTion. 


Vol. I. Page 20. Line 8. Gravity of Birds. 

I ’ H E lightnefs of the feathers and the hollownefs 
of the bones of birds have generally been af- 
fjgned as the chief caufes of the rapidity of their 
flight. And fome naturalifts, giving reins to their 
imagination, have alleged, that, as the cavities are 
filled with a fort of inflammable gas, thele animals are 
buoyed up in the atmofphere like balloons. Such 
reafonings are not fuperficial merely, they are abfurd. 
The fpecific gravity of quadrupeds is hardly inferior 
to that of water, and therefore about nine hundred 
times greater than that of air j and admitting that in 
birds an equal quantity of matter occupies a triple 
fpace, which is furely an ample conceHlon, they would 

lofc 
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lofe only the three- hundredth part of their weighr 
at the furfice of tl.c earth, and (till Icfs in the fuperior 
regions of the atnaofphere. Will any pcrlbn infill 
on the efficacy of fo rclfiing a caufe ? Nay, the di- 
minilhcd gravity of birds, far from aflifting their 
flight, produces the oppofite elFeft in a very higli 
degree ; for the reliilaiice of th.e air, the gi-eat impe- 
diment to tl'.eir motion, is proportioned, when other 
circiimfiances are alike, to the extent of furface 
which they prefent. 'T his obf rvation is remarkably 
exemplified in the Eird of Paradife, which is clothed 
with fuch a profufion of featliers, that it cannot face 
the gentiell gaie, bu: is carried involuntarily into the 
ftrean]. 

Tire obllruction which I'irus encounter in their 
Bight, is mucii more coofid. isible than might at firft 
be apprehended : and this polidon is evinced by a very 
obvious faft ; — hioft fpecies fiy apparently with equal 
cafe, whether before or againll a moderate wind, and 
therefore the Iboke of the blalr is greatly inferior to 
the ordinary refinance experienced in their pafifage 
through the air. 

Tire rapid fiiglit of birds rcAilts wholly from the 
prodigious power exerted by their large perioral 
niufcles. This force may be refolved into two por- 
tions ; the one employed in fupporting the birds in 
the air, the other in itopelling it through that refilling 
medium. The former is conftant, and proportioned 
to the mafs } the latter depends on a variety of cir- 
cumftances, — the quantity of furface, the fhape, 
the velocity, and the denfity of the furrounding ele- 
ment. The relative proportion of thefe two forces 
muft therefore vary extremely. In very large birds, 
their cumbrous weight can hardly be borne up, while 
their quantity of furface, which is comparatively fmalh 

occafions 
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Qccadons not any confiderablc obftrudion to their 
motion. It is thus that the Oftrich fupports her body 
by means of her feet, and carries herfelf forward chiefly ■ 
by the aftion of her wings. On the other hand, the 
furface is fo great in proportion to the weight in very 
fmall birds, that almoft their whole exertions are em- 
ployed in overcoming the refiftance of the air. If 
they intermit the ftrokes of their wings, the motion 
they have acquired is quickly extinguilhed ; thence 
the fudden deflexions which diftinguilh their flight. 
Of this, a remarkable inftance is the Humming Bird, 
which, for its fluttering irregular progrefs, has been 
aptly compared to the humble-bee. 

Nothing contributes fo much to facilitate the mo- 
tion of Birds through the air, as the acutenefs of the 
angle formed between their /boulders and their bill. 
For thit reafon, they extend their head, and endeavour 
to give their body as taper a fhape as poflible. Hence 
alfo, the birds which are mod remarkable for their 
fleetnefs, have generally long necks j fuch are moft 
of the fea-fowl, which undoubtedly exercife their 
wings more than thofe of the land. 

The refiftance which a body fuffers in its paflage 
through a fluid is proportional to the fquare of the 
velocity. In flow motions, therefore, it is inconfi- 
derablc, but accumulates moft aftoni/hingly with an 
inerca/e of celerity. Hence birds . that differ widely 
in point of ftrength, fly pretty nearly with the fame 
rapidity i for it would require four times the force to 
give double the velocity, nine times to give the triple, 
and /b forth. We likewife fee the reafon why the dif- 
ference is not very great between the ordinary flight 
of a bird, and that wherein it exerts itfeif to the 
titmofl;. 

la 
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in limilar cafes the force neceffarjr to impel a bird 
through the air is proportioned to the denfity of that 
medium. It will fly therefore with moft cafe in the 
higher regions of the atmofpherc ; but* this advantage 
is modified, and often over-balanced, by another cir- 
cumftance. The weight of the bird requires con- 
ftantly the fame force to fupport it ; and this force, 
in the prefent inftance, can be produced only by the 
greater celerity of fti oke } a condition which is not 
always compatible with the ftrudure of the animal* 
This inconvenience will be cliiefly felt by the larger 
fpecies of birds, which, for that rcalbn, can never rife 
to any vaft height. The little tribes, on the contrary, 
are invited to foar far beyond the region of the clouds, 
where they glide with wonderful facility. What alone 
feems to fet bounds to their afeent, is the cold which 
prevails at thofe heights. And this influence is not fo 
great as might at firft* be apprehended ; for a ftream 
of rarefied air operates flowly in robbing a body of its 
heat, and therefore gives a weak fenfation of cold. It 
is extremely probable that Imall birds rife three or four 
miles into the air, where that fluid has only half the 
denfity that obtains at the furface. At that height the 
cold will indeed be fixty degrees ; but its cfFedts will 
be equivalent to a cold of only thirty degrees at the 
furface of the earth ; which is lefs than the difierence 
that often happens between the temperature of our 
fpring and that of our fummer. The care of provid- 
ing food commonly detains them indeed near tiie fur- 
face ; but when they retire into other climates, they 
mount to the lofty regions of t!ie atmolphcrc, and 
purfue their arduous journey far beyond the reach of 
human fight. No wonder Uien that the migrations 
of the fmall birds Ihould have given occafion to lb 
voi., I. s a ‘ • much 
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much dilputation j while thole of the larger fpecies, 
ftich as the Goole, the Stork, and the Crane, have 
been uni vcrfally admitted. 

As a bird in .flying is adtuated by two forces, the 
one impelling it upwards, the other forwards j the 
Itroke of its wing muft: be performed in an oblique 
diredtion, between the vertical and the horizontal ; 
and it will be more inclined to the latter in proportion 
to the fmallnefs of the bird, and the fwiftnefs of its 
motion. This is manifeft in the cafe of Pigeons, 
■which areifo noted for their rapid flight. The pofi- 
tion of the tail alone might indeed determine the di- 
redfion of a bird’s track ; but that expedient would 
be attended with an expence of force which Nature 
has employed with fuch frugality. In fbort, it is ex- 
tremely probable, that from obferving the infertion of 
the wings, a phyfiologift could infer with tolerable ac- 
curacy, the ufual rate at which a bird flies. 

Birds’ofcen feem to reft fufpended in the air ; but the 
appearance is illufory, for the force required to fupporc 
them is in every cafe the fame. Either they fulFer them- 
felves to fink gently on their expanded wings through 
a certain fpace, and then by a few lengthened ftrokcs, 
recover their former ftation } or they maintain their 
place by the nimble and vigorous quivering of their 
pinions, which is frequently difcernible. 

The tail of a bird has often been compared to the 
rudder of a Ihip j but the analogy is incomplete ; for 
the "motion of a fliip is confined invariably to the fame 
plane, while that of a bird is performed in every pof- 
fible diredlion. The pofition of the tail afFedts only 
the angle of afeent or defeent ; it is the inclination of 
the head which turns the courfe to the one fide or the 
other. 


The 
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The ^markable hollownefs of the bones, particu- 
larly thofe of the wings, though it by no means coh- 
tribiites to the efFedb afcribed to it in the text, is fub- 
fervient to feveral very ufeful purpbfes. It adds 
greatly to the ftfength of the bones ; and this prin- 
ciple feems to have direfted Nature in many of her 
animal and vegetable produflions. Were the ftalks, 
for inftance, of tall flender plants compared into a 
folid form, they would be unable to refift the fmalleft 
violence. As the cavities of the bones in birds com- 
municate with the lungs, they muft confpire to form 
and augment the voice. Analogy clearly leads to this 
concluHon, fince the antrum^ or fmall cavity near the 
bottom of the frontal bone, at the origin of the noftrils, 
is found by experience to alfift the human voice. But 
the moft effential ufe of the hollownefs of the bones is, 
perhaps, to afford an an^ile furface for the infei tion of 
the powerful mufcles, 

Feathers, like the fiy in. mechanics, ferve to equa- 
lize the motion of birds, but at a great expence of 
force. Their principal ufe, however, is certainly to 
confine the animal warmth which is generated, or ra- 
ther evolved, by the procefs of refpiration. Loofe 
Ipungy fubfiances, fuch as cotton, hair, wool, and 
particularly feathers, are flow conductors of heat, 
and therefore admirably calculated for the purpofe of 
clothing. The wafte of vital heat on the furface of 
the body is oceafioned by the fucceffive contaCl of 
air, and proportioned to the quicknefs of the applica- 
tion. It is hence that a ftrong wind will, even in 
temperate weather, affeCl us with fenfations of cold, 
though we often feel very comfortable during hard 
frofl, when thg air is ftill. Birds therefore, more than 
any other animals, muft be expofed to tli^s wafte of 
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. hi?at ; and accordingly they are clothed with a thicker 
ahd richer garb. We may alfo remark, that fmall 
birds ^re for their fize better feathered than large 
ones, as the futi^ce which they expofe to the cooling 
ftrcam of air is proportionally greater. It is thus that 
Nature kindly fuits her provifions to the wants of her 
creatures. Man alone is fcnt into the world naked 
and helplcfs, and perpetually urged by his neceffities 
to the exercife and cultivation of his faculties. This 
'view of the utility of phyfical evil is finely illuftrated 
by the elegant Virgik 

Pater ipfe colendi 

Haud facilem effe viam voluit, phmurque per artetn 
Movit agros, curis acuem mortalia car da ; 

% * * % 

Ille malum virus ferpentibus addidlt atris, 

Praedarique iupos julfit, pontumque moverlj 
Mellaquc decufut foliis, ignem^ue removic> 

Et pafTim rivis currentia vina repreflit : 

Ut varias ufus meditando extvj:.deret artes 
Paulatim, et fukis frumcnd quaerercc herbam/ 

Et filicis venis abHrufum excuderet igncm. 

Geor, Lib, L izk). 

The fire of gods and men, with loud decrees. 

Forbids our plenty to be bought with eafe ; 

And wills that mortal men, inurM to toil. 

Should exercife, with pains, the grudging foil. 

• « # « 

Jove added venom to the viper’s brood. 

And fwelPd with raging florins the peaceful flood . 
Commilfion’d hungry wolves t’ infeft the fold. 

And (hook from oaken leaves the liquid gold. 

Remov’d from human reach the cheerful iirej 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire ; 

That fludious need might ufeful arts explore. 

From furrow’d fields to reap the foodful ftore ; 

And force the veins of clafliing flints t’ expire 
The lurking feeds of their celeflial fire. 

^ Dryoek.. 

¥'ND of the first VOLUMn. 
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